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Advantages, if any, Found in Advance of Actually 


Merging, 


ANY manufacturers in tex- 

tile, and other highly com- 

petitive industries, have 

been asked by private bank- 
ers or by other manufacturers to con- 
sider the advisability of joining in 
a merger of a number of like con- 
cerns. 

The advantages offered by the pro- 
ponents of the merger seem very al- 
luring under the conditions at present 
prevailing. 

Among the advantages are 
tioned : 

Marked reduction that can be ef- 
fected in the cost of selling goods 
through the elimination of duplicat- 
ing sales organizations. 

Reduction in the cost of raw ma- 
terials due to large purchasing by 
one big concern instead of smaller 
purchases by a number of small in- 
dividuals. 

Reduction in amount of inventor- 
ies and consequent releasing of 
working capital. 

Reduction in administrative ex- 
penses through the elimination of 
individual office organizations. 

That the confining of certain 
tvpes of manufacturing to plants 
specializing in just that work would 
result in great manufacturing 
economies. 

That a large organization would 
have the resources to enable the de- 
veloping of plants in sections of the 
country where most economical 
operations could be conducted. 

rhat a large unified organization 
would have the resources to enable 
the development of new markets 
and, through financial ability to af- 
ford experiments, to develop new 
products. 

\nd so on. 


men- 


Conditions Favoring Merger 

he truth of many of these state- 
ments is realized. Furthermore, the 
manufacturer to whom the merger 
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and Without 


Outside 
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by members of the group. 


bers of any given group. 


has been determined upon. 





| ANY consolidation or merger plans that might prove the 
salvation of one or more mills of an industrial group “are, 
born to bloom and blush unseen.” 

Born in the fertile mind of some official of the group, they 
bloom and blush therein because of a very general misconcep- 
tion that the creation of a tentative financial structure by some 
banking house must be precedent to consolidation conversations 


Given a plan that requires no outside financing and consoli- | 
dation conversations may bloom without blushing among mem- | 
It is such a merger plan that Mr. Hay | 
describes in the accompanying article. 

The adoption of such a plan, while facilitating merger conver- | 
sations, does not preclude outside financing after consolidation 
In fact, many consolidations, whose 
need in the textile industry is plainly indicated, probably would | 
require considerable outside financing. } 





proposal is made knows that the con- 
ditions under which he is at present 
struggling are not susceptible to cor- 
rection by himself alone. He is at 
present, perhaps, unable to sell his 
product at a price that will give him 
a legitimate profit. 


At the same time, he is equally un- 


able to reduce his manufacturing 
costs. He has little or no control over 


the price he must pay for raw ma- 
terials. Any attempted downward 
change in the rates paid for labor 
would probably be utterly resisted. 
Immediate and expensive labor trou- 
ble would follow such an attempt. He 
has already carefully scanned his over- 
head expenses. Every possible ex- 
pense of such nature that could be 
eliminated has previously been discon- 
tinued. He is facing unquestionably 
some continued period of profitless 
operation. It is no wonder, under the 
circumstances, that the opportunity 
the merger seems to present appeals 
forcibly to him. 

On the other hand, the merger, as 
explained to him, is not usually very 
definite. He does not know (actually 


know) just what the expense-saving 
and profit-making possibilities of the 
combination would be. Nor does he 
know exactly what proportion of the 
new profits would be his. Further- 
more, the proposed capitalization of 
the new group, and what part of 
same he would own, are usually also 
indefinite. Along with all of this is 
the ever paramount fact that what he 
now has, unfavorable though it may 
be for the time being, at least is his 
own, solely under his own control. 
He hesitates to exchange this reality 
for the uncertainty of the proposed 
merger. 


The Tentative Paper Merger 

To assist such a manufacturer, or 
group of manufacturers, have 
been informally discussing the matter 
of merging, to come to some final con- 
clusion for or against the 
suggest that they on paper tentatively 
merge. As will be explained, this 
obligates no one in any way to any- 
thing. It does not permit any finan- 
cial information of one manufacturer 
Each 
total 


who 


idea, we 


becoming known by any other. 
will know his profits and the 


Financing 


profits of all combined, but none will 
know the profits of any other indi- 
vidual contemplating the merger. 
There will be disclosed incontroverti- 
bly the economies possible to the new 
group, and whether or not from the 
standpoint of increased profits the 
merger, if consummated, would be 
successful. And each would know 
what part of these profits were to be 
his. 

The plan also provides that in ad- 
vance of any binding agreement, the 
valuation to be given each manufac- 
turer for his land and plant, his 
machinery, inventories and accounts, 
and his goodwill is known. Each 
manufacturer knows the values that 
will be placed on his assets and the 
total valuation of all the others com- 
bined, but will have no information in 
advance of actually merging as to the 
individual valuations of any of the 
other parties considering the pro- 
posed merger. 

This tentative merger plan has the 
further pronounced advantage of pre- 
senting a basis of merging that will 
require no financing. A large num- 
ber of firms who might want to merge 
and who would undoubtedly be bene- 
fited by so doing, are unable to do 
so, due to the fact that their earnings 
during the last four or five years 
have not been sufficient to justify any 
banker in underwriting an issue of 
their securities. The following of the 
plan will open a way to better times 
for these hard pressed manufacturers, 
and give them the same opportunities 
that the underwriting banker is glad 
to accord their more prosperous com- 
petitors. 

And the more prosperous manufac- 
turers can use the plan, if they desire, 
to relieve themselves of the expenses 
incident to merging with funds sup- 
plied by bankers. 

The operation of the tentative mer- 
ger will need to be intrusted to some 
one experienced in this type of work, 
preferably an accountant, who, with- 
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out fear or favor, will proceed to 


value the assets of each party to the 
tentative merger along the following 
lines: 

Land and Plant 
*h the 
built 
valued by a qualified disinterested real 


Valuation 
various fac- 


should be 





The land on whi 


been 





tories have 
estate firm, who will report the values 
of all lands only to the accountant in 
charge of the tentative merger. ‘The 
jee tor 
ate. 
Che approx 


such valuation very moder 


imate value of building's 


should be calculated on a cubic-content 
basis by a regular constituted ap- 
praisal company, who also will report 
only to the accountant. The fee of 
an appraisal company 101 this type ot 
appraisal is very moderate, particu 


larly so in tentative mergers, because 
of the fact that if it is later decided to 
merge, careful appraisals would have 
to be made, and the appraisal com 


pany tentative valuations 


+ } 


making the 
ly expect Oo be 


would naturall given 


such work 
Machinery and Fixtures Valuation 


The machinery used by manutactur 


ers of identical products is usually 
much alike. It differs mostly in age 
and in physical condition. A com- 


mittee of the various manufacturers 
should meet and agree upon the prices 
at which the various types of machin 
ery used by all are to be valued. The 
accountant would merely need to list 
the machinery in each plant and multi- 
ply same by the 


committee. 


values set by the 
The machinery valuation 
thus obtained would not be final, but 
would be sufficient for the purposes of 
tentative merging figures. If it 
later decided that the merger 
be etfected, then, of course, a disinter 


was 
was to 


ested appraisal company would be en- 
gaged to make a formal appraisal of 


the machinery in each plant. 


Inventories Valuation 


For the purposes of a tentative 
merger, the values of the inventory as 
shown on the last closing of the books 
of each manufacturer 


quate. 


would be ade 
It is, no doubt, true that such 
inventory was conservatively taken as 
at that time it could not be thought it 
was to be used later for merger fig- 
ures. The fact that income taxes, if 
any, were payable on the basis of such 
inventory would also probably tend to 
conservatism. 


Accounts Receivable, Ete. 

The value of these assets as of the 
date of the last closing of the books 
of each manufacturer could be deter 
mined by the accountant conducting 
the tentative merger, and he would be 
expected to eliminate all accounts of 
doubtful value. 

Liabilities 

lhe liabilities of each party to the 
proposed merger, as of the last clos- 
ing of their books, could as readily 
be determined by the accountant, and 
after deducting same from the value 
of the assets, the net value to be al- 


lowed each individual party to the 
tentative merger would readily 
appear. 


Mergers are usually effected by the 
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formation of a new corporation which 
purchases all of the assets and as- 
sumes all of the liabilities of all of 
the parties. In a tentative merger, 
therefore, it is assumed the assets and 
liabilities of the individual manufac- 
turer, at the values obtained as above 
described, are acquired on the follow- 


ing bases: 
Purchase of Land and Buildings 


As shown above, the land of each 
manufacturer has valued by a 
land appraiser and the buildings have 
been valued tentatively by an appraisal 
basis. At 
out- 


been 


company on cubic-content 
the values so shown, less any 
standing mortgages, an assumed new 
corporation will be supposed to pur- 
chase the land and buildings of each 
party to the tentative merger and to 
issue in payment therefor a 6% mort- 
total amount. By thus 
selling his plant for a mortgage, the 
original thereof can get his 
own plant back through foreclosure 
should the merger, if 
not be successful. 

By transferring the land and build- 
also the 
necessity for raising a large amount 


gage for the 
owner 


consummated, 


ings on a mortgage basis 
of money with which to consummate 
any eventual merger is obviated. This 
| 


would save a very heavy charge for 


financing. 


Purchase of Machinery, Ete. 


As discussed above, these assets 
have been valued by a disinterested 
outsider for each party to the tenta- 
tive At the figures so ob- 
tained, less any outstanding liabili- 
ties, the assumed new corporation will 
be supposed to purchase the assets 
and to issue in payment therefor its 
Preferred 8% Capital Stock. 

By thus purchasing all assets, other 
than land and buildings with pre- 
ferred stock, each party to the tenta- 
tive merger would know, that if the 
merger were consummated, and if 
profits were earned he would get a 
preference distribution of profits 
based upon the value of the assets he 
contributed. 

Also the use of preferred stock 
makes additionally unnecessary the 
raising of capital with which to fi- 
nance the merger. 


merger, 


Purchase of Goodwill 


In addition to the actual tangible 
assets, each party to the tentative 
merger has, no doubt, some measure 
of goodwill. Payment to each party 
for the goodwill that he contributes 
should be in common stock of no par 
value. This common stock would own 
all of the net profits of the new com- 
pany, if the merger were consum- 
mated, after the mortgage interest and 
the preferred dividend were deducted. 

The determination of the goodwill 
value of each manufacturer, however, 
is perhaps the hardest single obstacle 
to overcome in the formation of any 
merger. 

Certain parties in any group are 
likely to have large plants along with 
moderate profits. These will likely 
insist that goodwill be based upon the 
assets contributed. 

Others possibly small 


will have 


plants, but with substantial profits. 
These will insist that goodwill be 
based upon earning capacity. 

Some will have made substantial 
profits years ago but not be doing so 
well at the present. These will in- 
sist that the profits for a term of prior 
vears be considered as the basis for 
determination of goodwill. 

There will probably be others to the 
tentative merger whose present profit 
making possibilities are much better 
than they were some years ago. Such 
firms will insist that goodwill will be 
calculated using the earnings of the 
last year or two as the basis. 


The Formula for Goodwill Value 

There are numerous other angles 
that are likely to be presented. It is 
the writer’s experience, however, that 
goodwill value of each party to a ten- 
tative merger can be fairly deter- 
mined through the application of the 
following formula: 

One-third of the common stock to 
be issued for goodwill would be ap- 
portioned among the parties to the 
tentative merger on the percentage 
that the last 10 years’ profits of each 
party bears to the total last 10 years’ 
profit of all. 

One-third of the common stock to 
be issued for goodwill would be ap- 
portioned among the parties to the 
tentative merger on the percentage 
that the profit for the last year of each 
party bore to the total profits of all 
for that year. 

One-third of the common stock to 
be issued for goodwill would be ap- 
portioned among the parties to the ten- 
tative merger on the basis that the 
total asset value of each party bore to 
the total asset value of all. 


Other Possible Adjustments 


Such a basis would cover the main 
contentions. Of course, in arriving 
at the 10 years’ profit for each con- 
cern, some adjustments of book profits 
would have to be effected. 

In some concerns the management 
over a 10-year period would be found 
to have charged large executive 
salaries against the profits. Others 
might not have done so. To equalize 
this condition, it would be necessary 
to re-instate all salaries of owners 
into adjusted profit for the 10-year 
period. 

It will be found, no doubt, that dur- 
ing the 10 years some firms will have 
charged off a large depreciation on 
buildings or machinery—say 10% a 
year, while others may have charged 
5% and some little or none. This 
condition can be equalized by reinstat- 
ing in the adjusted profit of each con- 
cern for the ro-vear period, all de- 
preciation charged off, thereby placing 
each firm on an equal footing as 
regards depreciation. 

The same would hold true of re- 
pairs as some firms would be found 
to have made substantial and adequate 
repairs, while others will have per- 
mitted their factories to deteriorate. 


Analysis Itself Is Valuable 


With the determination of the total 
common stock of no par value to be 
issued for goodwill and the number 
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of shares that would be apporti ed 
to each, the complete value + 


Ne 
assigned each party is determ:: ed. 
Each can tell from the 10-year rey. rt 
of the industry and the economies +), 
from such report can be shown {. }e 


possible whether or not the mer, 
likely to be successful. Each wil 
know exactly what his measu: 
participation in that success wou! 

He will be in a position to cd 
whether or not he wishes to be a | 
to the merger and will have 
figures and facts to help him 
decision. If the decision is fav: 
then with but little effort and w 
risk of misunderstanding, the nx 
can be consummated with ben 
all. 

If the decision, on the contra: 
unfavorable then the idea can |. 
dropped without any obligatio: 
the financial information of 
party is held inviolate. For the 
slight expense that had been incu 
each party would be in possessi 
a valuable ten year analysis oi 
industry and a picture of his rel 
to same. And the question 
whether or not he wishes to be a | 
has been decided on its merits 
actual 


knowledge of the  necess 


facts as a basis. 


$500 Scholarship Now Avail- 
able 

A $500 scholarship is now available 
for young men and women of the 
textile industry who desire to further 
their education along technical 
cultural lines. At a meeting of the 
officers of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation on Saturday afternoon, Aug 
20, at Charlotte, N. C., it was decided 
to accept the stewardship of a $500 
yearly scholarship fund 
The Hart Products Corp. of New 
York, consulting chemists and manu- 
facturers of chemicals for the textile 
industry. 


offered | V 


The object of the scholarship is to 
encourage the youth of the textile 
industry to strive for higher tech- 


nical and cultural attainments 
thus by precept and example serve 
the advancement of the industry and 


its personnel. 
The scholarship is open to any 
or girl connected with the textile in- 


dustry, or whose parents are con- 
nected with the industry. 
Those interested in this schol 


ship should apply at once, sending 
applications to J. M. Gregg, secr 


tary, Southern Textile Associati 
519 Johnston Building, Charlott 
ee 

Applicants should give their full 
name, age, address and state brietly 


how far they have advanced in t! 
school work, their school record, the 
course they wish to pursue, the sc! 
they desire to attend; and the 1 
of persons the committee can reler 
to for information as to the app!i- 
cant’s seriousness of purpose, genera! 
ability; and the least amount of 
money the applicant will need from 
this fund to continue his or her 
course. 
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Y HILE business continued to recede during 
July and-the indications for August show 


further irregularity, signs are not absent 
of a turn for the better. 
to the continued recession, it is plainly 

shown by the decline in railway freight traftic 
and in factory employment. These twe general 
indexes reflect the condition very accurately. 
Moreover, a large decline in building permits 
shows that residential construction is on the 
wane. 
Factors Favoring Business Expansion 
lhe outstanding favorable factors at present 
are as follows: In the first place, commodity 
prices are more stable. The Bradstreet index as 
of August Ist was 1.6% higher than on July Ist 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index for 
the month of July was 144.6 against 143.7 in the 
preceding month (the average for 1913 being 
100). In the second place, curtailment of pro- 
duction in industries where the supply has been 
excessive has made considerable progress. We 
see this in the silk, oil, copper, and pig iron 
industries. The reduction of excessive output in 
such cases helps to stabilize the markets. 

ln the third place, the advance in farm prices 
has continued and the purchasing power of the 
average farmer, though far from being high, has 
shown such improvement as to be distinctly fav- 
orable. This fact probably finds expression in 
the continued upward trend of mail order sales, 
which made a very favorable showing in July. 
In fact we may mention as a fourth favorable 
condition, the well-sustained volume of retail 
trade. Though department store sales have fallen 
oft, the increase in mail order sales and in chain 
store sales appears to indicate that consumers are 
buying quite freely. 

lhe whole situation is aided by the existence 
of unusually easy money markets. While the 
low level of interest rates is in part an expres- 
sion of the recession in business, it nevertheless 
means that the supply of bank credit is abundant 
and that business expansion is invited by the 
supply of funds available. In this connec- 
tion it may also be noted that the number of 
business failures has shown a declining trend of 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—W holesale Dry Goods Sales 
Adjusted for seasonal variation; 1922—-26 
Reserve Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and 
trend; (Federal Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufac- 
tures (Estimated)—Weighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk 
Machinery Activity adjusted for Seasonal Variation and price levels 
(N. Y. University, Bureau of Business Research). 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Good Buying of Textiles in Gen- 
eral Forecast by Dr. L. H. Haney 


Finally attention is called to the fact that 
the P-V Line (one of the best general barom- 
eters of industry) advanced decidediy in July 
and indicates that the relation between the 
demand for and supply of commodities in gen- 
eral is now more favorable than it has been at 
any other time this year, which suggests that 
commodity prices will average higher and _ busi- 
ness profits recover from the declining trend. 


TE i] v k Id / ie 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly ap- 
pears on this page, considers various branches 
of the textile industry from week to week. 
The conclusions reached in the Analyst are 
mostly forecasts and generally apply to a time 
two or three months ahead. The Analyst is 
based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


’ _ T % 
GENERAL 

l. The favorable factors affecting 
business appear to outweigh the unfav- 
orable factors, and indicate a moderate 
expansion by October. 


SUMMARY 


2. The textile price structure is favor- 
able to good buying of textiles in gen- 
eral, but its adjustment now is less 
favorable to cotton and more favorable 
to silk. 

3. The earnings of cotton manufac- 
turers are threatened by higher raw 
materials. Wool manufacturers hold 
their recent gains and should do fairly 
well. 


Unfavorable Factors Affecting Business 

Offsetting these favorable factors we find, 
however, enough that is unfavorable to make 
any sharp recovery unlikely and to make it prob- 
able that the expansion in business that is ex 
pected will be moderate and not be plainly 


Numt 
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These unfavorable fac- 


evident betore October. 


tors are as tollows: Foreign trade fell off rather 
sharply in July and exports declined to a low 
point. In the same month employment in the 
factories of the country reached a low point tor 
the year, making due allowance for seasonal con- 
ditions, and this may be connected with the 
further fact that department store sales declined 


As already 


building permits in July averaged about 16% 


a little more than usual mentioned, 


lower than in June and were about the same per- 
centage below a year ago. 

Above all, however, is to be mentioned the 
unfavorable weather conditions that have pre- 
vailed. Unquestionably the large amount of 
cool, rainy weather that has occurred over large 
parts of the country has affected unfavorably 
both business and crops. |t will take a long 
continued period ot good weather to make up for 
the losses thus far sustained and there is no prob 
ability that such a period will occur 

These are among the more important reasons 
for expecting the Fall recovery in business to be 
of moderate proportions. 

Changed Textile Price Structure Indi- 
cates Readjustments 

Che pronounced change that has taken place 
in the textile price structure since the beginning 
of the year and, particularly in the position of 
cotton, is one of the outstanding features of the 
situation. 
usual relation to the average of commodity prices 


In January cotton was far below its 


and was the cheapest of the textile materials. 
In July, however, cotton was a little above its 
normal position in comparison with the general 
level of prices and was close to its average rela- 
tion with wool, which continues to be the dear- 
est of the textile fibers. 

Another pronounced change has occurred in 
silk. This fiber has fallen to the lowest relation 
with the general level of prices since the middle 
of 1924 and has become relatively the cheapest 
of the textile materials when judged by the 
standard of the relationship existing over a series 
of recent years. 

In the past, we have shown on previous occa- 
sions that these price relationships have had an 
important effect on the textile industries and it 
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Fig. 2. TEXTILE PRICE LEV ELS—The chart shows how the chief textile 


Average = 100; (Federal with each other. 
fibers are normally priced when, near the general level. The several fiber 
price curves are related to the general price level and so placed that 
normally they should be close together. For example, at the middle of 
1924 cotton was too high, in comparison with both the general level and 


with other fibers. 


fibers compare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) 


100 line = average of all commodity prices, and 
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is reasonable to suppose that they will continue 
to do so. When at the end of 1922 cotton became 
the dearest material, cotton manufacturing was 
checked and a particularly sharp decline occurred 
in the total value of cotton manufacturers. But 
toward the end ‘of 1926 with cotton the cheapest 
material, manufacturing activity began to expand 
and since January this year, the total value of 
cotton textiles produced has st marked 
gain. 

Again, 1924, wool 
turing, and particularly the 
output ol 
lower, this being a 


Snown a 
ince the end of manufac 
value of the total 
has sagged lower and 
period in which wool has 
been high both compared with the general level 
of prices and with other textile material. Silk 
had its spurt middle 
ef 1924, when, as the chart shows, it became a 
relatively cheap material. lhe decline of the silk 
industry dates from the end of 


wool textiles, 


great beginning with the 


1925 when silk 
lost its competitive advantage in price. 

Looking ahead from this point of view, it may 
be reasoned that recent developments will have, 
or tend to have, the following effects,—assuming 
that present price relations continue for a time. 

(1) Cotton consumption will be checked and 
will probably not expand with such rapidity as 
it has done thus far this year. The higher raw 
material is a decided threat to the cotton manu- 
facturing industry. 


(2) Silk being now so cheap in almost every 
sense of that term should develop increased 
consumption and thus enable the manufacturers 
to regain some of their lost prosperity. 


(3) Wool is in the most favorable price posi- 
tion that it has held since the middle of 1926, 
being still but little above a normal relationship 
with the general price level and but little out of 


line with cotton. A further moderate gain in 
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manufacturing activity with values sustained is 
the probability here. 

(4) Last, but not least, this group of textile 
materials is in fairly good adjustment (except 
that silk is a little too low) and is quite normal 
in comparison with the general price level. This 
holds out hope for a good volume of business 
for the textile industry as a whole, and such a 
hope is confirmed by the fact that retail clothing 
prices are now down to the average relation with 
the total cost of living for an average consumer. 

It is to be noted that this point tends to offset 
the fact of the less favorable price situation of 
cotton, for even at 20 cents cotton is so far below 
the levels it occupied throughout 1923, 1924, and 
1925, that the consumption should continue 
better than the average for those years. 
Further Textile Expansion Awaits Im- 

provement in Consumer Buying 

\s is evident from an examination of the sec- 
ond chart, the textile industries have recently 
been on an upswing in their cycle. The curve 
representing the trend of the total value of tex- 
tiles produced, figured at current prices, has 
rather steadily January and now 
stands at the highest level since early 1926. Con- 
sidering the point made in the preceding para- 
graphs and the moderately favorable outlook for 
business in general during the Autumn months, 
some further expansion seems certain. 

The two chief obstacles confronted by the tex- 
tile industries are: (1) 


risen since 


The rather low volume 
of retail dry goods sales and of department store 
sales. Both are below the average of recent 
years. In fact the expansion in the combined 
output of the chief textiles will soon be checked 
unless the wholesale and retail sales expand. 
Over-production of cotton goods is a possibility 
that should be carefully guarded against. 
(2) The prices of finished textile products are 
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low compared with raw materials. The provduc- 
tion of many kinds of cotton and silk textiles 
has recently been so large that the manufac: ur. 
ers cannot get adequate margins on a current 


replacement basis. 

These two obstacles are connected. \\ en 
wholesale and retail sales pick up, the gain \jjJ 
indicate a better demand on the part of co: 
ers and will enable a sustained volume of | 
factures at somewhat better prices. We 
that such sales will improve this Fall and 
a materially higher level by October, but we ‘car 
that the recovery in the textile industries wi 
somewhat limited. 

Outlook for Cotton Manufacurers Less 
Favorable 

In line with the foregoing statement, our 
mate of the earnings of cotton manufacti 
showed a decline in July. This was due 
combination of reduced operating margins ; 
decline in output—though the latter was partly 
due to the fact that July had only 25 working 
days. Even allowing for the usual lag between 
the purchase of raw cotton and its manufacture, 
the estimated margin showed a decline. ‘The rise 
in raw cotton is affecting manufacturers un/avy- 
orably and makes the outlook for mill stocks less 
attractive. 

Wool Manufacturing Holds Improve- 
ment 

The stocks of the wool manufacturers have 
shown a little greater firmness. This reflects an 
improvement in the outlook for earnings. [he 
margins made by wool cloth manufacturers are 
believed to be very small, but are sufficient to 
yield a net profit to the efficient manufacturers 
The volume of production increased in June and 
is believed to have gone further in July. Accord- 
ingly, we estimate that the trend of net earnings 
is now slightly upward. 


e 


s 





Cotton Industry Activity 


i substantial decrease in spindle activity 


of the cotton industry during July was ac 
curately forecast by the recent Government report 
of the decreased amount of cotton consumed dur- 
ing that month, and was in part due to the 
national holiday, July 4, that cut normal time of 
operation in all States to 25% days for the month 
This was identical with the average normal time 
of operation during May, but the fact that the 
index figure of July for the whole country was II 
points, or approximately 10%, below that of May 


demonstrates that curtailment was 


greater than 


can be accounted for by the holiday in July. 
Undoubtedly, curtailment for outings and vaca 
tion periods, and tl 


the usual summer stoppages for 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921, to July, 1922, 
100 6 


Cotton 
U.S. States N. E. Mass. N.C. 

ae |: 114 81 78 118 
July, 1923...... 117 72 71 121 
July, 1924 80 95 62 61 94 
July, 1925 120 $1 81 124 
July, 1926 116 73 73: 32 

1926-27 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


4 


81 83 127 
85 8 143 
88 86 142 
86 86 146 
93 91 138 
89 88 146 
85 83 140 
101 99 159 
91 90 =«6146 
93 92 15] 
98 96 149 
84 83 135 
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Index 


repair work are more responsible for increased 
curtailment during July than any systematic re- 
duction of production to balance decreased 
demand; nevertheless, the fact that spindle ac- 
tivity for the whole country in July was 11.29% 
less than in June, for the cotton States was 8.9% 
less and for New England was 14.29% less is 
encouraging to those who have feared that pro 
ductive capacity would soon overtake demand 
There is further encouragement in the fact that as 
compared with the peaks for March the index 
figures are off 20 points for the whole country, 
21 points for the cotton states, and 17 points for 


the New England states. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
MASSACHOSETTS 


AVERAGE FOR VEAR 1921-2 -!00 
- + 
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We Believe 
In the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





Should Honor John Thorp 


A BOUT eighteen months after the death 
in Bolton, Eng., of Samuel Crompton, 
the inventor of the mule system of spinning, 
John Thorp of Providence, R. I., invented the 
ring system of spinning. Historians credit 
Crompton and Arkwright, Hargreaves, Cart- 
wright and Watt with having given the world 
the motivating impulse of its “industrial revo- 
lution.” Crompton’s life and work are ade- 
quately recorded in biography and _ history; 
his birthplace, his invention-place and his later 
factory are preserved; eventually his statue 
was erected in a Bolton square, and in June 
last the centenary of his death was observed 
in appropriate manner by British textile asso- 
ciations, the record of which as published by 
The Textile Institute makes a volume of over 
150 pages. 

Arkwright is credited with being the father 
of mechanical spinning, although his priority 
of conception is still contested. Crompton and 
Thorp invented improved spinning systems. 
For about a century the mule system based 
upon Crompton’s patents was dominant 
throughout the world cotton and wool indus- 
tries. Within the last fifty years the mule has 
been largely displaced for cotton spinning, and 
to a considerable extent for worsted spinning 
by the ring system based upon Thorp’s patents. 
Of approximately 160,000,000 cotton spindles 
in the world today less than 60,000,000 are 
mule spindles, and of these all but 14,300,000 
are installed in British mills. For all but the 
very finest counts and for certain soft-spun 
coarse counts the mule system of cotton spin- 
ning is obsolete. Yet Crompton’s accomplish- 
ments and memory are adequately honored and 
inscribed in history. John Thorp’s patent 
papers are his sole monument and of his life 
and work there is no record at present. 


Thorp’s “rotary ring and revolving hook” 
(the latter corresponding to the traveler) was 
only one of his many inventions; his first 
recorded patent was granted March 28, 1812, 
ior a “hand and water loom,” and his last 
Sept. 27, 1844, for improvements on_ his 
original rotary ring invention. He antedated 
Charles Danforth by less than six months in 
applying for a patent on the process of cap 
spinning, and it is Thorp’s and not Danforth’s 
principle that is still utilized. He also invented 
a narrow fabric loom, and a total of seven 
‘pinning and twisting patents are credited to 





Thorp’s rotary ring and hook invention, 
Which embodies the basic principles of modern 
spinning, was granted Nov. 20, 1828, and 
the purpose of this brief review of his 
irtant contribution to the textile industry 
‘0 awaken interest in adequate celebration of 
the centenary of this great American invention 
and the erection of a suitable memorial to 
horp’s memory. The subject has been called 
to tue attention of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers and the Southern New 


+ 





England Textile Club and both are sounding 
trade sentiment, the latter through a special 
committee. 

Thorp is not the only great American textile 
inventor and manufacturer whose contribution 
to the industry and whose memory are ne- 
glected. In fact, none, with the possible ex- 
ception of Whitney and Samuel Slater, have 
been accorded proper recognition. 

It is highly commendable to be forward look- 
ing and to strive constantly for improvement 
upon present methods, but there can be no 
rapid progress, through systematic research or 
rule-of-thumb methods that is not based upon 
thorough knowledge of the history of a given 
industry. Particularly is this true of the tex- 
tile industry whose technical progress has been 
largely by empirical methods. That there is 
nothing new under the sun must have antici- 
pated the present technical and economic 
status of the textile industry, and much time 
and duplication of effort would be saved if 
there were more general knowledge of the in- 
dustry’s history. 

The textile industry of the United States is 
rapidly advancing toward its 150th anniversary. 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Conflicting and erratic 
opinion still current in goods market as 
result of new high levels of raw material. 
Merchants who doubted government report 
of Aug. 1 find it confirmed by private re- 
ports. Gray goods make sharp advance 
with 64 x 60s selling for last quarter at 8'%c 
lowest. Sheeting higher. Bleached goods 
up. Colored goods must soon face another 
upturn as inequalities in market are ironed 
out. Some hesitation shown by buyers to 
work at top price levels, and some goods 
are neglected. 

Wool Markets: Opening of fancy woolens 
and worsteds for spring men’s wear made 
by American Woolen Co. and other mills. 
Most lines will be ready by end of month. 
Prices of American are 2% to 7c per yd. 
over those of a vear ago. Great diversity 
of patterns and colors. Style more than 
price is new season feature. Late opening 
makes sample piece delivery in September 
doubtful. Broadcloths are feature of 
women’s wear. Fair demand for worsted 
yarns from all trades; prices steady and 
unchanged. 

Knit Goods: Underwear prices, based on 
19c cotton, become reality in announcement 
by two important mills of new advances of 
12%c to 37%c on men’s heavyweight ribs. 
Hosiery market in waiting attitude antici- 
pating arrival of buyers after Labor Day. 
Mild enthusiasm over new bathing suit 
lines. Sweater trade preparing for brisk 
fall business on men’s lines. 

Silk Markets: Active market in gray 
goods and finished silks last week with the 
cutters and retail buyers encouraged by the 
sharp rise in raw silk. Large sales of fall 
roods. Satins and georgettes did not ad- 
vance with rise in raw silk. Production 
thought to be increasing due to the confi- 
dence of mills that present levels will not 
be bettered before next spring. Sheer vel- 
vets meet good call. 





The centenaries of some of its most important 
beginnings have passed and few have been 
properly recognized. The centenaries of some 
of its most important inventions and accom- 
plishments are approaching and their appropri- 
ate celebration will do much to build up a much 
needed pride in industry that is capable of 
being capitalized to the permanent advantage 
of the whole trade. Let the public know that 
in age as well as in size and character of prod- 
uct the textile industry of this country takes 
off its hat to no foreign competitor. Let us 
start by giving John Thorp the honor that is 
due him for his great contribution to the 
textile industry of the world! 


eH ow 


Wool Coordination Progress 

T is encouraging to note that the Publicity 

Committee of the Committee on Distribu- 
tion for the woolen and worsted industry is 
making progress and is formulating a concrete 
program. 

The committee’s statement that the ‘one 
way to increase the profits of the woolen 
and worsted industry is to increase the outlet 
for the fabrics we produce” indicates that the 
members intend to follow along the very con- 
structive lines of developing new uses and of 
extending existing uses. Certainly, this is a 
paramount consideration—and one which de- 
serves the attention of the entire industry. 

Issue must be taken with the committee, 
however, on the emphasis which it places upon 
the ‘‘misrepresentation” which the industry has 
suffered from the press and from “word of 
mouth.” If the industry has been represented 
as being in other than the “sound strategic 
position” which the committee finds, this has 
been due to the impression disseminated by 
the manufacturers and selling agents them- 
selves. 

No one could have spent much time in the 
wool goods trade during the last few vears 
without being impressed—or rather depressed 
—hy the almost unanimous feeling of uncer- 
tainty and fear. Possibly the industry itself 
has been “seeing shadows” but the attitude 
was general enough to indicate at least some 
basis of truth. 

Optimism is a life-saving trait but optimism 
which blinds one to existing 
wrongs is dangerous. 

No one doubts the “courage, fortitude and 
faith in the future” which the great majority 
of men in the woolen and worsted industry 
If they had lacked these traits, they 
would not have weathered the adjustment 
period since the war. The fact that they are now 
united in a mutual effort is further evidence. 

Everyone in the industry and in allied trades 
will rejoice in the declaration of the committee 
that its aim has been to see that their efforts 
do not evaporate into delay and inaction, It 
is that sort of spirit which will lead the industry 
out of all troubles, whether they be real or 
imaginary. 


fundamental 


possess. 
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Check on Style Trend 


Questionnaire Shows Men’s Wear 
Preferences 
Favor tor 


cassimeres tor mens 


wear tor the coming 


season Was 1n 
dicated in a questionnaire sent out by 


,1) \ Roy aS 
\llen R \Vlitchell & Son, Shacka 
N11) 

on Mulls to Soo customers. Simi- 
il hy ae | ¢ ected i the most pop 
ular color and fancy weaves the most 
] pul elftect 

ry ‘ ° | 

| (jue onnaire 1 part of the 
company research work to check 


up on style tendencies and keep thei 
product in time with the needs of the 
trade The results of the question 
naire has been embodied in a toldet 
nd 3 being distributed to the trade 
wit a circular lette1 

lhe circular lett t n part 
following the suggestions given us 
by our toreign re presentative and the 
result of the American questionnaire, 
we will teature among our large 
range Of tancyv colorings tor the com 
ing spring season two new colors, 
Mineral Blue, and ‘Cobalt Tan.’ 
\lso, since the American retailers 
predict a call tor light and medium 
gvrays, we have increased our line in 
this direction Our line ot Shacka 


maxon Irish Twists has also been en 


larged Shadow — etfect which we 
believe vill be the newest designs, 
will be covered fully by our new 
‘Shadowtone’ styles We will also 


show many twill and fancy 
and 


Weaves 1n 
stripes glen etfects.”’ 
(he questionnaire presented the 
following questions for the replies of 
“Which in 
will be the 

| 


tweeds, 


buyers: your opinion 


leading tabrics, woolens, 
worsteds, un- 


finished cheviots, nov- 


cashmeres, 
finished, clear 
elty twists and other fabrics? 

“Which in your opinion will be the 
lhe col 


blue, 


most popular ground color : 


ors indicated being — gray, 


s 


brown.” 


Che same question was propounded 


regarding weave etfects, stipulated 
being twill, basket, herringbone, 
fancy, and for style effects, stripes, 
plaids, checks, glens. 

he questionnaire was sent to 500 


houses and the replies showed the 


following — results: $1°% selected 
selected un 


worsteds, 12“, 


woolen cassimeres, 36% 


tinished selected 


woolen tweeds, 6% selected worsted 


finished 


cheviots, 5% selected cleat 


worsteds. In addition, 58% checked 


novelty twists as being in demand. 
lhe preference for colors showed 
the following result: 30° = chose 


grays, mostly in the medium = and 


lighter shades; 34% chose browns 


or tans, a large percentage of which 
were in the medium to lighter shades; 
20% chose blue, tire favor- 
shades As a 
their line 
\ “Cobalt Tan” 
and a medium to a light mixture of 
blue, called ““Mineral Blue.” 
In weave effects, 39° 


o9 
i 


weaves, 30% chose twil 


majority 
ing light to medium 
result, they have increased 


ot gray and will feature 


} 


chose fancy 
weaves, 28% 
herringbone 
basket 
760° chose stripes, 14° chose 
glens, 8% chose plaids and only 2¢ 
chose checks. 


weaves, and only 


3% chose 


weaves. In_ style 


effects, 


( 
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Wool 


Publicity Committee Meets 





Making 


Definite 


Progress 


According to Statement Issued 


PEPIN E progress is being made 


by the Publicity Committee of 
the Committee on 


Distribution of the 
woolen and worsted industry, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Lewis 
Hird, of Samuel Hird & 
following a meeting of the committee 
New York on Wednesday. 
lhe statement follows: 

“This committee has definite 
ress to report. We are now 


ing a concrete 


Sons, Inc 


held in 


prog- 
formulat 
which will be 
committee on dis 
\iter a series of 


9 program 
reported back to the 

tribution 
nary 


prelimi 
committee 
representa 
advertising 
These men discussed with us 
the advantages of publicity on behalf of 
the woolen and worsted industry. An 
announcenmrent looking to action in putting 
into effect 


meetings the 


this afternoon 


publicity 
heard the 
tives of a number of 


agencies 


important recommendations 


may soon be expected. 

“Naturally, our 
tions may not be made public until the 
committee on distribution has received 
them. But the publicity committee be 
lieves that the welfare of 


will be 


discussion of certain general principles 


specific recommenda 


the industry 
furthered by a statement and a 


upon which we are agreed as a result of 
our conference. 
Increase Market Outlets 

“First—In our opinion, the one way 
to increase the profits of the woolen and 
worsted industry is to increase the out 
let for the fabrics we produce. As we 
see it, the creation of a stronger market 
is not the concern of our industry alone. 
It is equally in the interest of the cutters- 
up and the retail merchants, and their co 
operation is a vital necessity. 

“We must, in brief, work with them 
in influencing the public—and particularly 
men—to adopt better standards of dress. 
We must increase the use of woolen and 
worsted fabrics in the field of women’s 
We must increase the average per 
capita expenditure of 
(which as Mr 
only $48) 


wear. 
men for clothing 
Whiteside points out is 
Increase that and our per 
rata share is certain to return to us in 
the shape of a larger market for fabrics, 
which is the better 
profit. 
“Second 


same as saying a 
It is our profound conviction 
that the woolen and worsted industry is 
in a strong strategic position. 
have been thoroughly deflated. 


Our costs 
The gen- 


eral level of production efficiency is high 
The return to normal, in our industry, 
has moved with greater rapidity than in 
most others. More than probably, the pen- 
dulum has swung too far toward lower 
costs. As a result, today the purchasing 
power of the dollar in 
worsted 


woolen and 
fabrics is perhaps greater than 
in any other essential of life. And sup- 
porting us, we have a strong raw ma- 
terial market with the probability of an 
increased consumption of fabrics in 
women’s clothing. 

“Upon this much of the lec- 
turing to which our industry has been 
subjected has come from those who did 
not understand that the very mechanics 


of our industry made the process of re- 


point, 


construction take its course at a 
rate than in others. 


faster 
But as a compensa- 
tion for the troubles of that period, we 
find ourselves today, basically in a 
than industries 
are not yet back to normal. 


stronger position which 


Industry Misrepresented 
“Third—It is 
this committee 
fact that the 


dustry, 


eminently fitting that 
should point out the 
woolen and worsted in- 
collectively and individually, 
has been misrepresented in the press and 
by word of mouth. 

publicity has 


Ungoverned and 


unguided done 


much to 
spread an entirely erroneous impression. 
“The somewhat spectacular 
of post-war reconstruction 


distorted so as t 


incidents 
have been 
) appear the result of 
weakness and inefficiency on the part of 
those who make up the industry. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. In 
the face of the inevitable working of the 
law of economics, the members of this 
industry have shown a courage, a forti 
tude and a faith in its future worthy of 
the industry's finest tradition. 


“Fourth—In our 
aim has been to see 


deliberations, our 
that our efforts and 
discussions do not evaporate into delay 
and inaction. We are evolving a program 
in which the entire industry can unite 
in which no set of interests or individuals 
is favored—which leaves no 
jealousies or bickerings. 


room for 
Nor do we pro- 
pose to begin with a program so ambi- 
tious as to excite a prolonged debate or 
undue hesitancy. 

“Our plan is to proceed, step by step, 
and to let comparatively small accom- 
plishments pave the way to larger ones. 
What this industry needs to rally around 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, Fall Convention, Henry Grady 


Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 13, 1927. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 
Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Sept. 21, 1927. 


Wool Blanket Manufacturers 
House, Chicago, IIl., Sept. 21, 1927. 


Association, 


Quarterly Meeting, Palmer 


Texas Cotton Manufacturers Association, Regular Meeting, Fort Worth, 


Texas, Sept. 22, 1927. 


Chemical Industries Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, Sept. 
26—Oct. 1, 1927. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Convention, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Be ston, Mass., October 

1927. 
Knitting 

16-20, 1928 


26-27, 1927 


Sixth National Power Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec. 


5-10, 


Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., April 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
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are a few concrete actions, rather than 
chasing the blue bird of theory. \\% 
propose to give the industry somet! 
upon which it can act—and act so as 
increase the outlet for our fabrics 
for the garments into which they 
made.” 


To Study Prices as Based on 
Location of Goods 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Methods 1 
in quoting and charging prices 
be surveyed by the Federal 1: 
Commission in the next few mo! 
Three definite systems of quoting 
charging prices with reference t 
locality of the customer will be stu 
and reported on by the Commissi 
economic staff. These systems 
pricing are designated by the (| 
mission as follows: (1) the delive 
price method; (2) the factory 
method; and (3) the 
method. 

It was pointed out by the Com: 
sion in announcing the investigat 
that numerous companies which « 
tribute their products in various St 


basing 


' 
I 
T 


quote prices in which no allowa: 
is made for the difference in trai 
portation costs in widely 
markets. Other distributors em] 
the policy of quoting uniform prices 
at the factory, with freight charg 
added according to the locality of 
purchaser. Still others follow the 
practice of adding to the market prices 
at a certain basing point the freight 
charges from that point to the locality 
of the consumer. 

The expects that the 
data compiled by its survey of 1] 


separated 


Commission 


various practices regarding price base 
will be of lasting value to industry 
and business and that this study w 
develop new and constructive meas 
ures for obtaining greater efficiency) 
distribution. The 
Commission’s report also will forn 
basis for determining what are the 
fair practices in this regard. 


and economy in 


Woolen Overseers of Maine 
Hold Meeting and Field Day 

The Woolen Overseers Association 
of Maine and the Maine unit of the 
National Association of Textile 1D) 
ers and Finishers held their 31st 
nual meeting and field day at Tip 
Farm, Newport, Me., Saturday « 
last week. 


Sports included a ball game and 
program of field events. 

At the annual meeting, the foll 
ing were elected officers of tix 
Woolen Overseers Association 
the coming year: President, James 


Shirley, Oakland, Me.; first v) 
president, Birger Hamilton, Pitts! 
Me. ; second 
Nickerson, 


treasurer, J. 


vice-president, Jamies 
Corinna, Me.; 
E. Folsom, Newport, 
Dinner was served at I p. m. 


secreta 


The attendance included 160 n 
bers of the Woolen Overseers As 
ciation and 20 from the National As- 
sociation of Textile Dyers 
Finishers. 


ab 
m. 
ig 


ine 
Day 
nl 


he 
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Australian Textile Growth 


Continued Expansion of Industry 
Forecast 
ie following interesting informa- 
tion concerning the textile industry in 
\ustralia was recently published by 
The Textile Journal of Australia: 
he Australian textile industry at 
eml of the fiscal year 1925-1926 
invested £7,416,293 sterling in 
buildings, plant and machinery, 
ding to the Official Common- 
wealth Statistician’s figures. 
is safe to assert that well over 
a million sterling has been in- 
vested since that time in the same class 
of assets in the same industry. These 
figures refer only to the fixed assets 
belonging to those mills or companies 
have been incorporated. No 
‘ount has been taken of the many 
small concerns engaged in the manu- 
facture of hosiery and other small 
goods, and owned and operated by in- 
dividuals. Of these there are many, 
ind their fixed assets have been valued 
by those interested at 


which 


£1,000,000 
sterling. 

lhe values of the same assets held 
by allied textile industries, such as 
dvers, bleachers, wool scourers, etc., 
are omitted from this consideration. 
This is the case also in the instances 


of the manufacturers of garments 
from textile fabrics, although they 
fairly may be classed as part of the 


great textile industry. 
(he total quoted is made up as fol- 
low Si 


Woolen and Tweed Mills— 


1 

Plant and Machinery..... 3; 

Hosiery and Knitting Mills— 
Land and Buildings...... 1 

Plant and Machinery..... 1,042,372 


Cotton Mills 


Land and Buildings...... 171,526 
Plant and Machinery..... 223,557 
i £7,416,295 
[he yearly outturn from these 


establishments — still omitting the 
smaller concerns referred to above— 
is shown by the Government Statist 
as t10,872,060. This is equivalent to, 
roughly, £1/13/4 per  unit—man, 
woman and child—of our most lately 
calculated population. 

Consider with this the facts that 
our imports of textiles for the 11 
months of 1926-7 ended May were 
valued for customs and statistical pur- 
poses at £39,739,657, and the possibili- 
ties of expansion in the Australian tex- 
tile industry are immediately apparent. 
Making no provision for the great in- 
crease in our population—which is 
patent and likely to improve rather 
than cease—and making liberal allow- 
ance for continuance of the importa- 
‘on of goods which cannot be pro- 
duced here, we can claim, without be- 
ing charged as romancing or exag- 
ge iting, that the present values of 
ixe! assets are sure to be increased in 
the near future by 200%. Here is 
promise of trade for makers of textile 
machinery. 

\Ve must not lose sight of the valu- 
able work done by pioneers and earlier 
manufacturers, who had to combat 
ignorance and governmental apathy. 
To them be all praise and honour. 
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| “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Why do many mills decate je 


rsey cloth? 


What items should be included in “overhead?” 


How often should actual labor costs 


standard? 


be compared with 


Are cotton yarn dealers satisfied with operating conditions 


under the new code? 


What unusual development 
situation? 


is apparent in worsted yarn 


If a weaver had only four drops of oil with which to oil a 
loom, where should he place each drop? 


When kinks appear in the filling yarn at the filling stop motion, 
what attempts at correction should be made before readjusting 


that motion? 


Why are sulphur blues and 
hose in the wetting-out bath? 


browns avoided in dyeing fancy 


How can a simple arrangement for winding napper clothing 


be made? 





If you are interested in the answers to these questions, 
you will find them in articles in this issue. 


British Cotton Company Divi- 
dends 

MANCHESTER, EncG.—For the three 
months ended July 17 Lancashire cot- 
ton spinning companies paid an av- 
erage dividend of 6.21% per annum, 
compared with 6.95 for the 
quarter. 

An average of 


previous 


1.10% per annum 
was paid by 35 companies for the six 
months ended July, against 1.13 for 
the half year ended January 1927. 


National Power Show Dee. 5 
to 10 

The Sixth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 


will be held at the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, from Dec. 5 to 10 in- 
clusive, and at the same time as the 
exposition is held the annual meetings 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and American Society 
of Refrigerating will be 
held. 


Engineers 





KING COTTON 


AIDS MOTORISTS 





The automotive industry looks to the cotton growing states for its supply 
of cotton for oil filtering units, which are used on millions of automobiles. 
For every three filtering units, or cartridges, replaced by motorists about a 
pound of cotton is used, and this replacement usually is made after a car 
has been driven from ten to fifteen thousand miles. 

The photograph shows a few of the girls in the plant of the AC Spark 
Plug Co. at Flint, Mich., sewing cotton filtration units, which go in oil filters. 
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Seeks Reduction in Erwin Mill 
Tax 

DurHaMm, N. C., August 18 
Cotton Mills of 
seeking a reduction in the valuation of 


lhe 
Erwin this city is 


its property for county tax purposes 


of around $300,000. The county as 
sessors have appraised the property at 


$3,501,092. W. \. 


of the mills, appeared before a special 


Erwin, president 


committee appointed by the board ot 


county commissioners to hear his com 
plaint against the valuation, and stated 
that he that 

would be a fair valuation tor the 
s While the tax 
not used this method of arriving at the 


thought $30 spindle 
prop 
erty. appraisers had 
value of the property showed that their 
valuation would 
spindle. The 
Mr. Erwin stated that he thought that 


$25 per spindle 


amount to $3 


mill has 76,768 spin 


would be a_higt 


enough valuation, but to be eminently 


micede $30 


fair he was willing to ce 
Hle stated at the same time, however, 
that he 


it 


would sell all of his holdings 
hat price and would urge the di 


rectors to sell the entire mill at that 
figure. K. P. Lewis, secretary and 
treasurer of the mill, said the book 
value per spindle was $21.28. The 


value of the 


chinery is $1,335,000, whi 


book 


buildings and ma 
1 


1 


e tne as 
sessed value is $2,040,000, it 
pointed out. 

Figures submitted to the committee 
by Mr. Lewis as to values of the divi 
sions of the property included mill 
buildings at $377,854; mill machinery 
at $957,895; tenement houses at $152,- 
141, and real estate, including the mill 
sites, at $157,978. 

The committee also heard 
from C. N. Carr for a reduction of 
$60,000 in the valuations placed upon 
the Durham Hosiery Mill property. 


Final both 


a request 


decision as to requests 
will be arrived at later. 

Suggest Osborn Mills Survey 
River, Mass.—At 
attended stockholders’ meeting of the 
Osborn Mills called for the purpose of 
hearing a report from the stockhold- 
ers’ committee recently appointed to 


KALI a poorly 


look into the possibility of preventing 
a forced sale of the mill by the receiv- 
ers now in charge, the committee re- 
ported that Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., had expressed the belief that they 
could make a paying proposition of 
the mill but would first have to make a 
survey of the plant. 

Upon it being stated that the sur- 
vey would cost about $3,500 and that 
probably $200,000 would be needed to 
start operating the plant again, it was 
the sentiment of the meeting that the 
money would have to come from the 
creditors, the 
banks. 


larger of whom are 
The meeting adjourned with 
the understanding that the 


consult the creditors as to their 


committee 
feel- 
ings relative to giving an extension of 
time on their present claims and in 
assisting in the financing of the re- 
vamping and starting of the mill by 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 

The mill is in poor physical condi- 
tion and has a gross debt of $947,000 
with net debt of over $600,000. 
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F. Coit Johnson, president of the J 
H. Lane Corp., New York, has been 


West Boyls 


elected president of the 


ton Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass., 
succeeding the late J. W. Lane, who 
was also of that city. Other officers 
elected at the annual meeting which 
was held on Aug. 18 were: Vice Pres 
ident, Acosta Nichols, New York, 
succeeding Mr. Johnson; treasurer, G. 
Arthur Cook; secretary and clerk, 
Joseph I. Gaskill. It was voted to 
permit the sale of certain real estate 


and to retire preferred stock ol the 


company, leaving a minimum of §$1,- 


250,000 par value 


John Wilcock, president of the Barre 


Wool Combing Co., Ltd., Nornay Wor- 
sted Co., and Francis Willey & Co., Inc., 
all of South Barre, Mass., Mrs. Wilcock 
and their son, Andrew Wilcock, sailed 


Boston on the S. S. Samaria re- 


cently for a trip to England 

John H. Shine, president and treas- 
urer of the 
N. Y., has 


sojourn at Stoney Lake 


Hope Knitting Co., Cohoes, 


returned from an extended 


, Ontario, Canada. 


Dr. E. Cadgene, Lyons Piece Dye 
Works, Paterson, N. J., who has been 
traveling abroad during recent weeks, 
has returned to New York, arriving 


Aug. 19 
Bernard M. Cohn, B. M. C. 
Mills, Philadelphia, Pa, 


turned from a vacation spent in England 
and on the 


Knitting 


recently re 


continent 


W. F. Ireland, of Salem, W. Va., 
was elected president of the West 
Wool Growers’ Association 
at a meeting of that organization held 
recently and Ross Tuckweiler, of Lew- 
isburg, was named vice president. 


Virginia 


Charles H. Carter, vice president of 
the Portland Woolen Mills, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect 
about the first of the year. Mr. Carter 


is also the agent and styler for the 


(Ore. ) 


firm 
1928 fall line and 
will make his usual selling trip this fall 
After his return, around Dec. 1, he will 


and he will style the 


probably take a vacation for several 
months before making plans for the fu- 
ture Mr. Carter started with the mill 


25 years ago when it was only a 17-loom 
plant and helped in building it to its pres- 


cnt S1Ze€ 


J. A. Pinatel, formerly 


the Plymouth Silk 


president of 
Dveing & Finishing 
Co., Easton, Pa., is now with the otrengs 


Piece Dveing & Finishing 0. 


Paterson, 


president and assistant 


James T. Hunter, vice president of 


the James Hunter Machine Co., Inc., 
North Adams, Mass., Mrs. Hunter and 
their two sons, have sailed for Scotland 
Where they will pass several months with 
Mrs. Hunter's mother, Mrs. R. A. J. 
Hewat, widow t the former president 
ot Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., North 
\dams 

J. H. Grenville Gilbert, treasurer of 
the George H Ibert Mig. ( Ware, 
Mass., and Mrs Gilbert, who sailed for 
England in June, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gilbert's 1 Mrs. I l Brown, 
Hinsdale, Maus vere last heard from in 
Paris where e deat Mrs. Brow 
was nounced, accord to wor just 
re Wa « 


J. V. Clement, 
Mills, Oakland, R. | 


sheen Course, 


lreasurer Craigleith 
, playing the Shaw- 
Andover, Mass., Aug. 16 
Boston Wool Trade As 
sociation made the fifth hole in one. This 
hole is 130 yards and Mr. Clement is the 
first player to join the hole in one club 
from Shawsheen. 


as guest of the 





Floyd W. Jefferson, who Has Resigned 


from Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 


and Will 
William 


Become Associated with 


Iselin & Co. on Oct. 1 


Thos. H. Ball, Philadelphia, returned 
this week from Nantucket, Mass., where 
he and his family have been spending the 
summer. 


Gilbert T. Thompson, Jr., son of the 
treasurer of the Berkshire Cotton Mfg. 
Co., Adams, Mass., who recently resigned 
after a year’s service with the company, 
has taken a position with the Standard 
Mill Supply Co., Providence, R. I. His 
territory will extend from Great Bar- 
rington, Mass., to Pownal, Vt. 

John J. McCloskey, Philadelphia, 
who has been ill for a number of months 
is recuperating at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Mr. McCloskey’s many friends through 
out the trade will be pleased to learn that 
his health is improving and that it is 
possible he will be able to return to his 
thee within the next month. 


Thomas Cashin, Wm. F. Taubel, 
Inc., Riverside, N. J., was injured in an 
automobile accident last week, several of 
his ribs being broken. Mr. Cashin was 
taken to the Cooper Hospital, Camden, 
N. J., where he 1 


juries and shock. 


is recuperating from in- 


George F. Drew, mill engineer, has 
removed his offices to the new Arcade 
Blds at 318 Harvard ot., near ( oolidge 


i ic 
Corner, Bri 


72 


vokline, Mass 

J. M. Williams, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., has been named superintendent of 
the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 


ng the late W. R. Neighbors 


eee 
succeed 


Ernest F. Schofield, purchasing 
agent for the David Gessner Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., manufacturer of cloth 
finishing machinery, and Miss Helen J. 
Davis, also of that city, were married in 


New London, Conn., on Aug. 7, they 
have just announced. 

Duncan Ferguson, former superin- 
tendent of the East Webster (Mass.) 


plant of the Slater Co., Inc., has accepted 
a similar position with the Textileather 
Co., Toledo, O. Oscar H. Forsdale and 
Carl Round, also formerly of the same 
plant, have gone with him. 


Thomas Minnahan, superintendent 
of the Forestdale (R. I.) Mfg. Co., and 
Miss Nora V. St. John, a former nurse 
for the Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass., 
were married in St. 
Adams, on Aug. 17. 

J. H. Schaller, superintendent of the 
cotton goods bleachery of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Waterford, N. Y., has re- 
turned from an_ extended 
Europe. 


Thomas’ Church, 


sojourn in 


J. G. Garrett will be superintendent 
of the new full fashioned hosiery mill of 
Cooper, Wells & Co., Decatur, Ala. 


George Glavin has resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant superintendent of the 
Brick City mill of the Channing Smith 
Textile Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass., to 
accept one as superintendent of a woolen 
mill in Connecticut. 


Joseph Lemerise has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Brick City 


mill of the Channing Smith Textile 
Corp., Cherry Valley, Mass. He is a 
former employe. 

E. A. Snyder, for 10 years chief 


chemist at the Pittsfield (Mass.) plant 
of the General Electric Co., and Mrs. 
Snyder have moved to East Orange, 
N. J., where he is to be identified with 
the technical sales department of the 
Vacuum Oil Co. 

Harold E. Neldon has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general me- 
chanical superintendent of the Do- 
minion Textile Co., Ltd., Magog, Que., 
Canada. Mr. Neldon was formerly 
employed by the Canadian Inspecting 
& Testing Co. He is a graduate of the 
University of Toronto. 

Thomas B. Umpleby, former de- 
signer and assistant superintendent of 
the Calumet Mills of the Stanley 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., has 
joined the pattern department of the 
Waucantuck Mills of that town. 


Max Widener, assistant superintend- 
ent and designer for the Quinapoxet 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Dr. Carol Schlatter, power engineer 
for the Slater Co., Inc., Webster, 
Mass., and Miss Helen Krulish of that 
town were married in the 
the Reconciliation, 


Church of 
Webster, on Aug. 
15. Their honeymoon will be a three 
months’ trip to Europe including a visit 
to the doctor’s f Switz- 
erland. 


former home in 


Walter G. Durfee, office manager of 
the Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 
N. Y., and Miss Harriet Rising were 
married last week in that city. 


Ralph F. Birkenshaw has joined the 


designing staff of the Johnson 


Cyril 


Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, ( 

Mr. Birkenshaw was formerly empl 

as a designer for Wm. M. Lovering 
Co., Inc., Huntington, Mass., a posit 
he held for four years. 


F. J. Cartledge, formerly with 
Ipswich (Mass.) Mills, is now gen 
superintendent of knitting and_finis! 
at the Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mi 


James A. Toole has taken the 
tion as superintendent of weaving 
the Manville-Jenckes Co., Jenckes M 
Pawtucket, R. I. He was formerly 
ployed at the West Boylston Mfg. ( 
Easthampton, Mass., but more rec: 
at the Dunlap Tire & Rubber Co., Ut 
N. Y. 

James T. Rawlings, superintendent 
of the cutting department of the Arka: 
sas Textile Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., and 
Miss Vera M. Sanders were married 
recently in that city. 

Arthur F. Caswell has 
pointed superintendent of weaving at 
the Butler Mill, New Bedford, Mass 
Mr. Caswell was formerly with the 
Parker Mills in Fall River in a similar 
capacity, and previous to that time had 
been associated with the Fisher Mig. 
Co., Fisherville, Mass., and the Dart- 
mouth and Soule mills of New Bed- 
ford. 


Henry Govin, formerly overseer of 
carding at the Northdale Woolen 
Mills, Northboro, Mass., has entered 
the employ of the Quinapoxet ( Mass.) 
Mfg. Co. as overseer of carding and 
spinning. 

William McCluggage, who recently 
resigned his position as overseer of the 
finishing department of the Arnold Print 
Works, Inc., North Adams, Mass., after 
eight years of service was tendered a 
farewell dinner party by former asso- 
ciates at New Ashford, Mass., on Aug. 
20 and presented with a set of Elks’ cuff 
links. He has no plans for the future. 

Leo Schindler has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of weav- 
ing at the Rhode Island Worsted Co., 
Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Frederick J. Ashworth, son of Ed- 
ward T. Ashworth, overseer for E. G. 
Carlton & Sons, Rochdale, Mass., and 
Miss Irene DuLee, North Brookfield, 
Mass., were married in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., on Aug. 8. 


C. V. Jones has resigned as foreman 
of the dressing department of the 
Champlain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. Y. 

E. S. Hobbs is now day overseer of 
carding at the Houston (Tex.) Cotton 
& Twine Mills. 

William G. Kermack, overseer for 
the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., sailed from Boston on the 5.5 
Samaria recently for Scotland to vist 
his brothers whom he has not seen 
35 years. This is his first trip to 11s 
native land since coming to the United 
States. 

Charles Wright has taken the 
tion as overseer weaving nights for 
Columbia Mills, Lewiston, Me. Mr 
Wright comes from Plymouth, Mas 

C. J. Trippe has resigned as o 
seer of spinning at the Steele’s M 
Rockingham, N. C., and accepted a 
ilar position in the Fountain Cotton Mills, 


farboro, N. C. 


been ap- 


Ed- 
i. 
and 
field, 
own, 


‘man 

the 
1% 
er of 
otton 


Suggestions on the Application, Grinding, 


HE most important point in 
regard to napper maintenance 
is to select a clothing which is 
adapted to the material to be 
napped. For instance, napping drills 
and twills, which are generally made 
with a hard-twisted filling yarn, would 
be detrimental to a clothing made of 
a light wire and backing. This would 
cause the wires to be bent out of 
besides dulling them very 


Storage of Napper Wire 
Napper wire should be stored in a 
cool, dry place, so that it will not 
rust; too much heat will harden the 
tbber and make the clothing less 
Always keep napper cloth- 
in a dry place when it is not in 


fle x ible. 
use 

\n atmosphere of pronounced 
humidity is very injurious to napper 
clothing, causing it to rust and thereby 
lose the resiliency which is one of the 
important factors in good napping. 
\n even, steam-heated atmosphere of 
-s to 80° the year round is conducive 
to good napping and large production. 


New Clothing 

lo obtain the best results from 
napper wire after a machine has been 
newly clothed, the machine should be 
allowed to stand until the cement is 
well set before the strain of napping 
is put upon the wire. This will insure 
much better results, and the wire will 
last longer than it will if napping is 
done before the cement is thoroughly 
set. 

Napper wire is often damaged in 
reclothing, as mills having only one 
or two nappers do not often go to the 
expense of fitting out winding frames 
for the long rolls. However, a very 
simple and effective rigging can be 
made by using one of the napper rolls 
in most any kind of a hanger. Wind 
the clothing carefully on this roll, then 
from it on to the roll that is to be 
covered. This will give the proper 
lead-off. Very little friction is needed 
on napper clothing. Clothing should 
not be gripped out of shape by the 
hands, as it is very soft, and when 
once damaged cannot be brought back 
to its proper state. By using the rig- 
ging recommended, at least all rolls 
except the last one will be perfect. 
This roll, which is used as a winding 
roll, can be clothed by hand. 

\ new set of clothing on a double- 
acting napper can be damaged beyond 
repair in a few minutes by not having 
the clearer properly timed. If the 
clearer is set too far forward, it will 
strike the points of the clothing and 
bend them back causing a fish-hook 
point which will ruin the wire. If 
it is set too late, the clearer will not 


nance of Napper Clothing 





Selection of Clothing — Storage of W 
Side Grinding and Burnishing—Extra Rolls 


Te 


FEW months ago the Davis & Furber Machine Co., No. 
c 
Andover, Mass., offered a number of prizes for the best 
I 
answers to the question, “What are the causes of damage to 
napper wire, where and when do they occur, and how can they | 
be prevented?” 


A large number of letters were submitted: and 


data collected from these, together with the prize-winning letters, | 


were published by the company in booklet form. 
maintenance of 


devoted to the care and 


reprinted herewith, 


the clothing and 
will allow it to become 


clear the waste off 
matted up, 
and possibly the points of the wire 
will be turned over. 

Fine napper is seriously 
damaged in many cases by attempting 
Where a 
variety of heavy and fine goods are 
to be napped, it is far 


clothing 
to nap very heavy cloth. 
better and 


—— NAPPER GRINDING —— 
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“BACK TO BACK” BURNISHING 





cheaper to break the heavy goods on 
a coarse napper and then transfer to 
a fine napper for a good finish. 


Grinding Dull Points 

Dull and blunt points are two of 
the causes of short life of mapper 
wire, for greater energy must be used 
to produce as much nap with dull 
points as with sharp ones, and the 
quality of the nap is much inferior. 
The extra strain upon both wire and 
foundation will soon tell on the life 
of the clothing. 


The duty of the many points of 
napper clothing is one of continual 
penetration into the varied bodies of 
napped fabrics. This constant pene- 
tration dulls the points and lessens 
their essential effectiveness to produce 
a fine, smooth, and even nap, thus 
very materially affecting production. 
Dulled points cannot produce finished 





The chapter 
napper clothing is 


lapping theretore 9 din ) 
sharpening Operation becomes neces 
Sary 

Napper clothing is ground on the 


-oy}1 } F a } 
rous as they come trom the napping 


machine. It is necessary to grind 


napper clothing with a traverse 


grinder which will grind evenly the 
full length of the roll. 

In order to obtain the best results 
from napper clothing wire, it is neces- 


sarv to have it 


smooth, sharp, and 
with the proper clearance. To secure 


proper clearance it is necessary to 


spring the wires a little by pressing 
the grinding wheel against the wires 
so as to grind off some of the “heel.” 
In other words, the grinding wheel 
must be set close enough to the wire 
to grind some distance down towards 
the knee, but not to the knee itself, 
as knee-grinding the wire at that point 
will weaken it. Too lightly ground 
napper wire is responsible for a great 
deal of rough and unsatisfactory fin- 
ishing, for in this case only the ex- 
treme points of the wires are ground. 
Such points cannot enter the fabric 
properly. 

In the accompanying — sketches, 
Fig. 1 shows a properly ground point. 
The double line 
face of 


A represents the sur- 
the cloth; the line B shows 
the position of the wire points during 
the napping process. The dotted lines 
indicate the position into which the 
points are forced during the grinding 
process to obtain the proper point. 

Fig. 2 shows a point obtained by 
grinding too lightly. The line A 
represents the cloth; the dotted line B 
shows the running position of the wire 
points during grinding. It can easily 
be seen that in Fig. 1 the extreme 
point of the wire penetrates the cloth, 
whereas in Fig. 2 the extreme point 
is not at all in contact with the cloth 
and only the heel touches. 

Sparks may fly from the grinding 
wheel due to the pressure, but there 
need be no worry because of this, as 
the pressure is quite necessary to se- 
cure best grinding results. A magni- 
fying glass should be used to'note the 
progress of the grinding process. 
When using a magnifying glass to 
determine the progress of the grind- 


co = 


and Mainte- 


ing process, place a sheet of white 
paper beneath the roll. 
Side Grinding 

After surface grinding it is some- 
times necessary to grind the sides of 
the wires with a series of thin disc 
wheels. The should 
be set so that the points of the wires 
rest against the sides of the disc; in 


grinding discs 


other words, the wires must have con- 
tact with the grinding disc about half 


way down to the knee. 


\ very few back-and-forth move 
ments of the disc wheel will accom 
plish the desired results. The magni 


tving glass again will be a guide in 


this operation. Care should be exer- 
cised not to set the emery disc into 


the wires too deeply as this will cause 


grinding back of the point. Blunt 
points are the result of not setting the 


dises to the proper depth into the wire. 


Burnishing Napper Clothing 

In many cases where fine work is 
done on nappers it is well to burnish 
the wire after side grinding. This is 
done by running two rolls together, 
back to back, at 
r.p.m. 


a speed of about 900 
To make the meaning of “back 
to back” plainer, examine the sketch 
at Fig. 3, which shows the position 
of the wires on the two rolls, as well 
as the running direction during the 
burnishing process. The burnishing’ 
will remove the rough edges left from 
the grinding operations, and the wire 
will be smoother. 
Clearer Rolls 

Clearer rolls that are out of balance 
will spoil napper wire. All clearer 
rolls should run perfectly true to in- 
sure the best results. 
too stiff wire will give a 
ragged or rough point on napper wire, 
and will cause tender goods. 

When a napping machine has been 
recovered it should have a new clearer 


Too coarse or 
clearer 


roll also, unless the clearer wire has 
been replaced recently. Old 
clearer wire will very soon ruin a set 
of new clothing. 

Great care 


very 


should be exercised in 
clearer roll so that both 
ends of the clearer roll touch the 
clothing the same to insure an even 
nap. If one end of the roll is too 
high, it will sharpen the wire and nap 
the goods heavier on the selvage. 


gauging a 


Wet Napping 

Special care should be taken in wet 
napping, as the wire is very apt to 
become rusted, break off, and become 
uneven so that proper napping will be 
impossible. If the napper is to stand 
idle overnight or any length of time, 
a long leader of dry cloth should be 
run through in order to dry the wire; 
the end of the cloth should be allowed 
to remain in the machine overnight 
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to absorb what moisture may have 


remained in the wire. 
Notes 


Putting napper clothing on too loose 


will cause wire become en 
the wire in the foundation 


seats to 
larged, and 
will soon become loose, lose its pitch, 
and spoil the napping qualities of the 
wire 

Oil on the napper clothing is very 
, ; 


destructive, as the wire is set in a 


} 1] 


rubber base and the oil will cause the 


rubber to become spongy It soon 
rots and breaks off, causing the wire 
to lose its firm seat and become loose. 

Loose backing on napper wire is a 
bad feature the wire will rust be- 
tween the back and the foundation, 
nd early destruction of the wire is 
inevitable 

Do not allow loose threads to ac- 


cumulate and wind up between the 


for this will cause the wires to 


spread apart o1 


wires, 
become jammed in 
bunches, and produce an uneven sur- 
face which in turn will cause uneven 
napping 

Do not allow the end of a string 
of cloth to run through the napper. 
This end will invariably wind around 
the clearer roll and cause irreparable 
damage to the clothing by jamming 
the points and turning them over into 
hooks. 

Badly worn worker roll caps allow 
ing too much play in the bearings will 
cause the fabric to strike the clearer 
too hard at the point of the cylinder 
where the worn bearings are located. 
lhe use of wire pins for pinning 
the ends of the cloth together that are 


too long will cause damage by jam- 


ming and breaking the wire where 


the pins extend beyond the selvage of 
the cloth 


Sewing 1s much easier on 


the wire 


When pins are used they 


hould never be longer than the width 


or the goods 


When the wire i 


IS re idy i e 2 ed 
re particular who does it Do not 
let anyone touch it unless you are 
ure he can do it right Make sure 
the clothing put on wit! good 
( Oo nd that one side is not “rid- 
ing” the Make sure that only 
the compound that is sent with the 
Wire usec Cover the rol! with it, 
not too thickly, but make sure that 
vou have not lett any dry places. 

Roll the wire, starting from dif- 
ferent ends lt the first roll is started 
irom the left-hand side, start the 
second trom the right, and so on. 

Do not let wire ret clogged Hlave 


the tancy working right at all times. 


li running wet work, do not let the 


napper stand over night with a 


leader on. lake the wet leader off 


ind give the clothing and wire a 


chance to dry out. 
to do good work with 


lake the rolls out and 


Do not try 
dull wire 
grind them. 

Do not rtfn pieces with the tacking 
half pulled out, as it will get into the 
wire and spread it. 

Do not use just any old 
Make 


right one tor the work being done. 


rear for 


the workers sure to use the 


It is impossible to prescribe a set of 


rules that will cover all conditions, 
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but experimenting with the different 
under will 
determine the gearing for the various 


gears various conditions 
classes of goods and finishes. 
After has 
been in use for a while, it should be 
taken off 


will stretch, and by rewinding it the 


new napper clothing 


and rewound. Clothing 


wire will be kept straight and tight. 


An éxtra set of rolls for a napper, 
comes in very handy when changes 
from one type of fabric to another 
must be made. With a reserve set 
the change from bolivias to velours, 
for instance, may be made in an hour 
or less. A second set of rolls will 
found useful when the wire 
requires grinding; while one set is in 
the machine, the other can be ground. 


also be 


Finishing Jersey Cloth 





Care 


Necessary to 


Obtain 


Consistently Uniform Results 
By I. L. Sheldon, Jr. 


Hie demand for 


dress 


worsted jersey 
increased tre- 
last few years. 
This has been brought about by per- 
fecting the finish so that the cloth 
can be handled practically like a 


goods has 


mendously in the 


woven piece of goods. The sagging 
and_ stretching have been almost 
eliminated in a_ well-finished piece. 


The fabric that has a clear face and 
firm and lively handle is what most 
of the trade wants today. 

In order to produce a 


firm and 


.clear-faced piece of jersey cloth, one 


must be very particular in choosing 
the yarn of proper quality. The chief 
reason for the big variation in the 
finish is due to changes of yarn from 
time to time. Every change in yarn 
will produce a notable change in the 
finish and handle of the cloth, <A 
harder-twisted yarn will always feel 
firmer and look soft- 
twisted yarn. 

If one 


clearer than a 


face and 


to keep away 


desires a clear 
feel, it is 
soft 


season when the demand for yarn is 


, e9 
Crispy well 
| 


from a yarn. Juring the busv 


1 1 
greater, there 1S alwavs a variation 


in each lot of yarn \s we all know, 
wool varies, and therefore the varn 
is going to vary. Much has been 
said about maintaining ai uniform 
finish There is much research work 


to be done along these lines before it 


can be accomplished. The starting 


point il] 
pomt wil 
lot ot 


be with the varn. If every 


wool laid down by the spinner 


had the same carding and spinning 


qualities and the same felting and 


spinning properties, probably 


"“=%, of 


the trouble would be eliminated im 


mediately. Since different wools be 


have differently, one must look for- 
ward to a slight variation in the 
finished jersey-cloth fabric. Much 


maintain a uniform 
under the 


will be a 


can be done to 
condi- 


from 


cloth, but best ot 


tions there variation 
Set {0 Set. 
Finished Yardage 

An important thing to the manu- 
facturer is the finished yardage. 
Since the cloth is sold by the yard, 
it is of course advantageous to gain 
as much yardage as possible over the 
gray yardage, and still hold to a good, 
firm cloth. There are 
several wavs of doing this and each 
method produces a different finish. 
Whichever method produces the 
finish that is acceptable to the trade 
Each finisher 
has his own pet method of finishing, 


piece of 


is the one to hold to. 


and there is always a noticeable dif- 
ference in each 


So far 


finisher’s goods. 
as the writer has observed 
in his several 


dyeing, the 


years’ experience in 
does not have 
much effect on the finish, providing 
the cloth is in proper condition when 
it goes into the dye kettles, and is 
dyed under normal conditions. Of 
course the cloth can be spoiled dur- 
ing the dyeing operation. A good 
dyer should know whether the cloth 
is right before entering it into the 
dye kettle, and just how long it can 
be kept there without injury to the 
finish. The question of hard and 
soft yarn comes in again during the 
A harder twisted yarn will 
stand more abuse during the dyeing 
than a softly twisted yarn. Under 
the best of dyeing conditions, a fabric 
made of a soft yarn will sometimes 
felt up and look wooly when coming 
off the dryers. feel 
soft and seem liable to felt up dur- 
ing the dyeing, special effort should 
be made to match the shade quickly 
and to remove the goods from the 
dye kettle without loss of time. 

One must be especially careful not 
to boil the goods too hard, and to 
have the proper amount of 
the kettle during the dyeing. 

good results from the dye- 
it is well to be sure that the goods 


dyeing 


dyeing. 


In case goods 


water in 
In order 
to obtain 


ing 
are pel fectly clean and free from al- 
kal soap before attempting to 

Should there appear to be 
traces of soap, a good plan is to boil 
th ammonia 


i and 


dve them. 


e goods out with 3 to 5% 


or 20% glaubersalt. 


good, clear face on 


lo obtain a 


jersey, it is best to scour the goods 
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first and run in the fulling mill ater- 
wards. Some finishers scour, extr ict 
and full the goods, then give the c!oth 
a second scouring. Others scour, ex- 
tract, and full the goods, and then 
send them to the dyer. 
are obtainable by either of these meth- 
ods. Each method results in a di 

ent finish and feel. Running time in 
the washer and fulling mill varies \ jth 
the grade of cloth to be proc« 1. 
One must bear in mind that the 


Good resuits 


ning time in the fulling mill is Y 
important ; hence a reliable and ex;-y; 
enced man should be in charge e 


mills so that standard conditions tay 
be maintained as uniformly as jos- 
sible. 


Jersey cloth is “made” or spoiled 
in the fulling mills, and the more 
attention that is given to the fabric 
at this stage, the better will results 
be when the cloth is pulled over the 
finishing perch. After the goods are 


wet finished and dyed, they are dried 
on upright dryers, using the proper 
width spreaders—usually 27- and 28- 
in. 

Decated Goods 

Quite a number of mills are decat- 
ing jersey cloth. This is supposed t 
set the fabric; it also brightens up the 
and makes a more attractive 
piece of cloth. A decated fabric, it 
is claimed, can be handled easier by 
the garment trade and seems to meet 
their requirements more satisfactorily 
than an undecated piece of goods. It 
will lie flatter, and will cut to better 
advantage. 

If the fabric from the dryer or 
decating machine is allowed to set 24 
to 48 hrs., a much better-looking and 
better-finished piece of cloth will be 
obtained than if the fabric is taken 
right off the dryer, put through the 
finishing room, and shipped out im- 
mediately, 

‘he popularity of jersey has in- 
creased so much in the last few vears 


CC rc TS 


that garments are now made up lor 
trade. A very fine 
grade of yarn is being used by some 
manufacturers, and a beautiful fabric 
is the 
semitropical use, golfing, 


the very best 


result. Sporting apparel 
c., 
pearing in beautiful light colors 

| 


is a very popular, good-looking, and 


1S ap- 


serviceable fabric for people who en- 
the bo 
snugly but allows muscular freed 


joy clothing which _ fits 


Dyeing Multi-Fibered Hosiery 





Producing 


Effects in 


Multi-Colored 
Light 


Shades 


By H. Grady Miller 


HE following article is part of a 
» yoane read before the American 
\ssociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists at a recent meeting at Green- 
ville, S.C. The author is dyer at the 
Elliot Mills, Inc., Hickory, N. C—Ed. 

There are many ways of producing 
multi-colored effects on fancy multi- 
fibered hosiery by combining dyed 
varns and the many different textile 
varns—namely, the different rayons 
made by a _ special chemical 
process and having a different afhnity 


(each 


for dyestuffs), celanese, wool, silk, 
and cotton. There is practically 
limit to the fancy colored effects that 
can be produced by using these many 
different yarns, either dyed or un 
dyed, although each shade and pat 
is a problem in itself with which the 
dyer has to become familiar. 
In dyeing our fancy hose, eac® 
batch is given special attention 1 
every operation while in the dyehouse. 
Each lot of a dozen is thorough!) 
opened up and loosened so that none 
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t ach 
on in 
house 
yughly 

ne 
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will be compressed or crowded in the 
dyebath, as this will tend to cause un- 
even dyeing. Our next operation is 
to put the goods in the dye tub for 
coloring. In dyeing fancy hosiery, as 
long a bath as is possible is used. 
Before the goods are entered, about 
3°, orthocen G is added to the liquor 
in the tub, and the temperature 
brought up to about 100° F. while 
revolving the cylinder a few times to 

roughly mix the orthocen with the 
water, 

Adding Dyestuff 

\t this time the goods are loosened 

» again as they are entered into the 
dye tub. The hosiery is worked in the 
wetting-out liquor for about 5 min., 
hen, without further raising of the 
temperature in the tub, the dyestutf is 
added. The dye is boiled up previ- 
ously and is added to the tub in quart 
quantities on the downward or for- 
ward motion of the dye tub cylinder. 
After the dye has been added, the tub 
is run for 5 min. without more steam. 
Then the temperature is raised very 
slowly to 120° F, At this temperature 
the tub is stopped, and the operator 
takes care to see that the goods are 
dyeing evenly. If they are not, they 
are again loosened, as sometimes the 
goods in the center tend to dye un- 
evenly. After. this operation the 
temperature is raised to 160° F. in 
about 10 min., and then the steam is 
cut off. For, the remainder of the 
dyeing operation, the steam is allowed 
to “coast downward,” for there is 
no need of more steam for the colors 
that are used. 

It should be noted that dyeing is 
done in the wetting-out bath and that 
colors which exhaust without the ad- 
dition of salts are used. The tub is 
run for 2 min. at 160° F., and then 
. sample is taken for comparison with 
he standard. This will allow about 
} min. more time for the goods to be 
worked at this temperature, which, in 

allows them about 5 min. at 

160° F. On no occasion, up to the 
resent time, has it been found neces- 
sary to run the tub longer, or to make 
further additions to the dyebath to 
match our standard 
lhe remaining operations for fin- 
hing this fancy hosiery are few and 
ple. After the dye liquor is run 
the goods are given one thorough 
nse in cold water, then they are ex- 
cted and sent to the boarding room. 


shades. 


ty 


Choice of Colors 
We have managed to keep our 
shades on this fancy number down to 
ree, all of which are light shades. 
We have only a small part to do in 
the dyehouse to complete the multi- 
colored effect in this style of our 
fancy hosiery; that is, to dye the top, 
heel, and toe, and to wet out the goods 
for the boarding room. Colors that 
will exhaust evenly and at a low 
temperature must be selected. Next, 
care must be taken so as not to 
leed” any of the knitted pattern, and 
* rayon effect must be kept clear in 
the finishing touches. We have found 
that higher temperatures will cause 
the knitted patterns to fade into the 
top. heel, and toe, and will cause the 
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rayon to be colored, thereby throwing 
the shade corisiderably off from the 
standard. Consequently, the tempera- 
ture has to be controlled perfectly, be- 
cause the goods are wet out and dyed 
at the same time. We have had our 
troubles in dyeing this fancy number, 
but we think that we have practically 
overcome most of them at this time. 

If higher temperatures are to be 
resorted to where colored yarns are 
used in the knitted pattern, it will be 
found advantageous to employ vat- 
dyed yarns or thoroughly soaped 
sulphur colors. If the silk effect is to 
be kept white or is to be cross dyed, 
the use of celanese for the silk effect 
will be found very successful, as this 
yarn will stand a temperature of 
180° F. without absorbing much of 
the direct color. 

We have found that sulphur blues 
and browns bleed very much at high 
temperatures with our dyeing method 
for fancy hosiery, and another strong 
objection to their use when dyeing 
just under the boil, or at 180° F., is 
that the color which bleeds off tends 
to combine with the fatty acid of the 
wetting-out assistant and any iron or 
magnesium that may be present in the 
water, and in turn this scum causes 
spots that are very difficult to remove 
from the hose. 

Few Redyes 
After many experiments we have 


chosen colors which exhaust at a 
medium speed, and which dye evenly 
at a low temperature without the ad- 
dition of salt. The colors are used 
in the wetting-out bath, which is ad- 
vantageous because it reduces the 
handling of the goods. Colors are 
also chosen which, in a soft bath at 
a low temperature, 
effect unstained. 


leave the rayon 
We have had a few redyes on this 


fancy number. Sometimes two or 
three dozen pairs have dyed a bit un- 
We 
touched up 
these goods in the following manner 


evenly in a run of 180 doz. pairs. 
have, in every instance, 
so that they would go as firsts: <A 
bath is prepared with 
orthocen G, and the 
raised to 160° F. The goods are en- 
tered at this temperature and run for 
about 15 min. with the steam cut off. 
We have found that this method levels 
our goods perfectly. 


9 


about 2% 
temperature is 


I have not discussed solid or union 
shades on multi-fibered hose. I might 
say, though, that the shades, 
with the exception of cordovan, rose 
taupe, gunmetal, ‘navy blue, etc., can 
be produced on these fibers in most 
instances by using union colors. Each 
of these last-mentioned shades re- 
quires special dyes and special dyeing 
methods to produce a good union on 
all the fibers. 


mode 


Printed Silk Searfs 


Patterns 


and 





Pastes 


for Low-Priced Articles 
By Raffaele Sansone 


HE great 
printing of 


progress made in the 
silk goods of all 
classes, and the special plants at pres- 
ent available for treating the finest 
fabrics, have resulted in a consider- 
able development in the printing of 
silk scarfs, permitting the placing on 
the market of a large range of articles 
of great originality which satisfy the 
most widely different tastes. Among 
these is a series of scarfs where or- 
namentation has been introduced by 
hand by printers who are real artists. 
The composition of the silk fabric 
has been specially regulated for help- 
ing in the production of the pattern, a 
certain enlivening being obtained 
through highly lustered rayon thread 
effects, special fringes, etc. 

The production of such articles, be- 
cause of the ever higher cost of labor, 
special complications, and greater de- 
mand for cheaper manufactures, can- 
not take the same development as 
others where the preparation has been 
brought by the modern, large scale 
printer more within the reach of the 
smaller purses. The cheaper types of 
scarfs are often produced on ordi- 
nary roller printing machines, and on 
fabrics of a certain definite width. 
The goods are later cut for silk scarfs 
of all sizes and kinds, and are gen- 
erally used in conjunction with bor- 
ders of silk which are generally dved 
in one color, often black. 

A Low-Priced Scarf 


Figure 1 shows a low-priced type 


of scarf which has found great favor 
in Italy. It is of a special design, re- 
minding one of block printing, and is 
suitably 
silk fabric which has been degummed 


produced on a constructed 


and bleached to a permanent white. 
The scarf has been folded in such a 
manner as to show one-half of the 


front and a portion of the back. As 
will be 


Same on 


seen, the scarf 
both sides. \t 
sewn strips of black silk, and at its 


appears the 
its ends are 
sides Is an a mr anda broad bordet 
produced by doubling the silk fabric, 
which add a certain richness to the 
scarf. 


black 


portion of the same printed material 


Just above the border is a 
which has been turned from a vertical 
to a horizontal position. In this way 
supplementary richness is given by a 
Nine 
color pastes have been printed on the 
fabric. The reduced 
green ground, covered with blue, vio- 
let, light and medium orange-yellow, 
medium and light red, bright yellow, 
and black figures which only leave 
visible a very small portion of the 
white which serves principally for the 
centers of the 


horizontal qa jour. different 


design is a 


flowers. 

The black is mostly for lines and 
contours, the reds form centers, the 
bright yellow forms centers, and the 
violet forms large dots with black 
contours, and is also used for the con- 


tour parts of the red flowers. The 
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light and medium orange-yellows are 
distributed in several portions of the 
pattern, always being used together. 
The pattern repeat is shown at Fig. 2 





Fig. 1. Low-Priced Printed Scarf 


As will be seen, it requires the use of 
quite large engravings and of color 
pastes of convenient consistency for 
passing through the material and col- 
oring both sides with the same in- 
tensity. 
Color Pastes Used 

The preparation of the color pastes 
employed for the printing of the 
above real silk scart fabric required 
special care for avoiding grit, wat- 
ery pastes, etc. 

The green color paste was made by 
parts Brilliant 
in 100 parts 50% 


dissolving: 20 Green 


acetic acid and 220 





Fig. 2. Repeat of Pattern of Scarf Shown 


at Fig. 1 


parts water, and mixing with a thick- 
ener prepared by soaking 300 parts 
gum arabic in parts water and 
boiling until a uniform paste was pro- 


300 


duced. To the color paste was then 
added, with continual stirring, 20 
parts tartaric acid and 20 parts fresh 
tannic acid in 20 parts 30% acetic 
acid, 


The blue color paste was prepared 


(Continued on page 55) 






















































































































Better Woolen and Worsted Weaving, with Special 
Reference to the Automatic Loom 





Advice for Overseer, Fixer, Weaver, and Dresser 


— Weaving W arps 


HE reason why many weavers 
are inferior to others is the 
fact that they lack system in 
their To illustrate, 
not long ago it was the custom to 
weave any wool cloth that called for 
than four shuttles as loom 
This meant each weaver cared 
When finally two 


methods. 


more one 
work. 
lor only one loom. 
looms were assigned, many ol the 
weavers who had been good weavers 

] ] har 
Miuce either 


on one loom could not pre 


quantity or quality. Other weavers, on 


e other han could produce both 
quantity jualit ithout ap] 
ent! n rae 1 
entioned hie trol ( \ | 
repe | ( or svstel 

Each weaver develop is OWN S\ 
tem, for no one ever tel him how 
to devote time and movemet ( 
the best advantage 

The one-loom system is very soon 
roing to be out of date In fact, the 
two-loom system will ilso. very 
shortly be abandoned. It is more im 
portant than ever that weavers em 
ploy good system when running four, 
six, eight, twelve, or even more looms. 

The automatic lJoom—which is also 
known as the magazine or, more 


is bringing 
Any number 
from 
to twenty, will soon be common. 


familiarly, “mag’’ loom 
about all these changes. 
two 
It is 


worsted 


of looms for each wover, 


revolutionizing woolen and 
weaving, and those mills that adopt it 
will have an opportunity to prosper, 
while those that do not are likely to 
go into the hands. 
larly, those weavers that adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions will hold 
their positions; those that cannot will 
have to find some other employment. 
The “mag” loom calls for better work 


receiver's Simi- 


on the part of weavers, dressers, loom 
fixers, and designers. 


The younger element will be most 
likely to succeed under the new con- 
do not this that 
all the old timers discarded, 


them can adapt 


ditions. | mean by 
must be 
for some of them- 
selves to the new conditions. To such 
their experience of the past is an as- 
set; while, to those that cannot adapt 


themselves to the new conditions, their 


experience is a liabrlity. 
Better Oiling 
The writer on many occasions has 
had to show weavers how to oil a 


loom, and he has always found that it 
difficult to that 
have been weaving many years than 
the 
have 


is more teach those 


element. 


tor 20 


it is to teach younger 


Some weavers woven 


years without knowing how to oil a 
This is 
; ; 

why the loom supplies 


loom properly. one reason 
are so costly. 
It also explains why the cost of loom 


fixing is so great. 
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of Fine 


Single 


By B. F. Hayes 





HE automatic loom is introducing many changes in woolen | 

Dressers must provide better warps, 
weavers must employ more system in their methods, loom fixers 

| must make more accurate adjustments, designers must consider 

| more factors in their work, and overseers must exercise more 

But the automatic loom is well worth all the 


and worsted weaving. 


| rigid supervision. 
extra consideration it demands. 





It is impossible to place an oil hole 


at every part ol the loom that requires 
to be oiled This might be one rea- 


on why tooms have not received oil 
at many places where it should have 


ae 
been applied. If the writer was run- 


ning one loom and had only four drops 
ot oil, he would place two drops at 
shuttle and 
the other 


picker stick and the 


the two places where the 


the picke r come togethe1 and 


where the 


two 


picker rub together. There are no oil 


holes at these places and there are 
thousands of weavers who have never 
used oil at these places after many 
years Ot weaving. 

It is often difficult to make them oil 
at these important points. » The writer 
remembers special instance in 
which the weaver was constantly hav- 
ing picker sticks break. 
had been weaving many years and re- 
marked to me that the picker sticks 
1 told him 
that I used only the very poorest sticks 


one 


This weaver 


were breaking very much. 


on his looms. 

“Why is that?” the weaver asked. 

“Because you do not take care of 
them,” I replied. ‘Just as soon as you 
oil the sticks where they come in con- 
tact with the picker, I will give you 
just as good picking sticks as the other 
weavers get.” 

This was the only way I could make 
this weaver oil the picker stick at this 
point. Of course, there are other rea- 
sons besides lack of oil that cause the 
picker sticks to break, but I shall treat 
this matter more fully under the study 


ot loom fixing. 


Too Much Oil 
While we are on the subject of oil- 


ing, let me give another illustration. 
\t one time a certain weaver was con- 
stantly coming after me for a loom 
banging off, and no matter what | 
would do the loom would continue to 
bang off. It was always on account of 
the shuttle rebounding, so I got some 
chalk and rubbed it on the sides of the 
This would apparently 


remedy the trouble, but only tempor- 


shuttles. 
arily. I finally discovered that oil was 
dropping on to the shuttle boxes from 


the reverse gears. Calling the weaver, 


| told him not to oil the reverse gears 
as | would oil them when they needed 
it. This was an instance of too much 
oil. 

Chere is an oil hole on the side of 
each picking ball, but it is difficult to 
Yet, if these picking balls do not 
get oil, they will become loose in spite 
of anything the fixer can do. 

I might go into many illustrations, 
but they would all point to the same 
thing—the cost to the mill. Too much 
oil means oily cloth and extra work 
for the loom fixer. Lack of oil means 
extra supplies as well as extra work 
for the loom fixer and extra cost to the 
manufacturer. 

Oil the friction about once each 
week. Although the friction pulley is 
a self-oiling pulley, this does not mean 
that it can take the oil can and oil it- 
self. It means that there is a cavity 
in the pulley, and enough oil can be 
placed in this cavity to last about one 
week. Too much oil applied to the 
friction pulley will mean greasy fric- 
tion; this will result in loss of power, 
and a greasy friction is a great trouble 
to both the weaver and the loom fixer. 

Oil at any part of the loom where 
red rust i Better still, oil at 
such places before the red rust ap- 
pears, if possible. Red rust 
wear. 


see, 


is seen, 


means 


Weaver and Loom Fixer 
How often we find much ill feeling 
between the loom fixer and the weaver. 
This should and can be avoided. If 


the weaver has a grievance or a 


fancied grievance against the loom 
fixer, she cannot work up to 100% 
efficiency, for her mind will be on 
that grievance. 


are times when the weaver 
will try to tell the loom fixer all the 
particulars about the loom when the 
loom requires fixing. This should not 
be practiced. It seldom does any good 
and many loom fixers do not like it. 
I know the weaver means well and I 
would never take offense myself, but 
in many instances loom fixers will fix 
almost every part of the loom except 
that which the weaver told him was 
out of This practice on the 
part of the loom fixer means waste of 


There 


order. 


Yarns 


time and labor, but in some instances 
it probably gives him a degree of sat- 
isfaction. 

Human beings are sometimes 
strange articles to deal with and all. 
ance must be made for this fact. 
loom fixer can make it unpleasant 
the weaver. The weaver can make jt 
unpleasant the fixer. The 
writer believes it should be a part 


for loom 
the overseer’s work to see to it 


the relations between these wor! 
are agreeable. 

The weaver should simply say t 
loom fixer, “My loom needs fixi: 
rhat is enough. If the warp o1 
much, get the loom 
fixer and tell him that the warp breaks 


or the filling breaks. 


ing breaks too 
Many times the 
fixer can make different changes on 
the loom and apply a remedy. -Do not 
wait for a few days or a week before 
telling him and then declare that \ 

pay will be nothing and your work 
will be bad. Tell him just as soon as 
you realize that the work is 
poorly. 


veay 
Do not expect him to be a 
miracle worker, but never be afraid t 
tell him when the warp or filling is 
breaking too much or when the loom 
requires fixing. If the writer ever 
had a fixer working for him who 
made the weavers afraid of 
would discharge him no matter how 
good a fixer he might be. Treat the 
loom fixer as a man ought to be 
treated. Do not shout at him as you 
would yell for your dog. Of course 
sometimes you might gain a few steps 
by shouting, but don’t do it. 
you can reasonably expect that he will 
not yell at you. . 

If the cannot 
loom, then the weaver is justified in 
telling the overseer. 


him he 


Then 


1 


loom fixer fix the 


Weaving Single-Yarn Warps 

There are many weavers who ap- 
parently are all right when weaving 
double but 
warps are placed in the loom they 
This the 


writer has noticed on many occasions. 


yarns, when single-yarn 


make a very poor showing. 


Some weavers do not realize that there 
is any difference between single y: 
and two-ply yarn. 
weavers will handle this single yarn 
roughly; and, when placing in a 
broken thread, will break 
chafe the neighboring threads. Other 
weavers on the same yarns will handle 
them carefully and will neither chate 
nor break the adjacent threads. So 
weavers seem always to have their 
hands greasy; this grease applied to 
single yarns softens them and this 
breakage. Sometimes the 
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management expects too much from 
single yarns and will crowd both the 
warp and the filling more than the 
strength of the warp will stand. This 
means small production and bad work, 
and both should be avoided. 

Then again, there are instances 
where the conditions are not right for 
single yarns. Let me quote a special 
instance where much time and money 
was wasted trying to make worsted- 
warp broadcloth from single yarns. 

The mill was a large woolen mill 
where beavers, meltons, and kerseys 
had been the chief grades of cloth 
previously made. However, the warps 
were made, about 30 of them, ranging 
from two to ten cuts on each warp. 
Had a sample been made, the com- 
pany would have realized that the 
harnesses were not suitable, or rather 
the heddles were not suitable for fine 
single yarns; also that the shuttles 
were too large for single yarn. These 
same shuttles were satisfactory for 
work previously in process; but, when 
the single-yarn warps were placed in 
the loom, every time the shuttle would 
stop in the shed it would make a smash 
—and a smash on single-yarn warps 
can never be made right. 

In order that the shuttle would not 
make a smash when it stopped in the 
shed, the protector fingers were made 
longer. This prevented the lay from 
coming up far enough to make a 
smash. However, these fingers were 
made too long, so that it was difficult 
to prevent the loom from banging off. 
They should be just long enough to 
prevent smashes—and no longer. This 
was a costly experiment, and, as in 
many experiments, hurry was the in- 
centive. It is safe to say that the 
value of the cloth produced, before 
being mended, was not as much as the 
yarn involved. This experiment was 
like entering a draft horse into the 
races. 

To weave single yarns successfully, 
condftions must be right. The writer 
when considering single yarns in this 
manner refers to fine single yarns. 
Many times we see these single-yarn 
warps twisted up in such a manner 
that it is out of the question to expect 
them to weave well. This condition 
is often caused by the lease pickers 
not doing their work right. As these 
warps are mostly made by the slasher, 
it is not possible to get as good a 
lease as on dressed warps. However, 
there are leasing machines on the 
market now that do work much better 
than the average lease picker, and also 
do it much cheaper. 

Hundreds of similar instances might 
be quoted where mills have lost much 
money by ttying to weave warps of 
fine single yarns when the conditions 
Were unsuitable. Getting the right 
Solution or size compound for this 
class of work is very important, and 

Tying correctly has also an impor- 
tant bearing on the weaving qualities. 


Remedies for Bad Warps 


i these warps are not made right, 

almost impossible to rectify the 
err However, remedies are often 
applied that help out considerably. 
One of these remedies is to place an 


a 
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opener either just in front of or just 
in back of the whip roll. This opener 
is a piece of wood about two inches 
in width and a little longer than the 
width of the warp. It is given a rock- 
ing movement by being attached to 
either the lay or the crank arm. How- 
ever, this opener should be smooth and 
be so beveled that the edges come 
almost to a sharp point. This opener 
will help to separate the warp threads 
which have been stuck together in 
sizing. This opener can be placed in 
the warp at any time, but the work is 
more easily accomplished when the 
warp is starting before the drop wires 
of the warp stop motion have been 
placed. 

Another system that will help out 
is to use two whip rolls in place of 
one whip roll. To do this we take a 
lease, either one-and-one or two-and- 
two, and pass the lease back so that 
one whip roll can be placed in the 
lease. This gives us one-half the 
warp passing over one whip roll and 
the other half passing over the other. 
However, the two-whip-roll system 
can only be applied when starting the 
warp, as it would make an imperfect 
place to apply this system at any other 
time. We might not know when 
starting the warp that two whip rolls 
are necessary, but someone should 
know and the loom fixers should be 
informed if there is any possibility of 
two whip rolls being needed. 


Waxing the Warp 


Wax rolls are often used. These 
are placed on the warp; and, as the 
warp threads are leaving the beam, 
they rub or press against the wax. 
This improves the weaving qualities. 

Many times the weaver will rub 
wax on the warp. If this is done 
right, it will prove helpful; if not done 
right, the threads will be chafed by the 
rubbing when applying the wax and 
they will break. When weavers are 
running automatic looms, they have 
so many looms to take care of that 
this treatment is out of the question. 

All the remedies are good in a way, 
but the warps should be made so that 
they will weave well without any of 
these remedies being necessary. 
Poorly weaving warps will mean lots 
of money that no mills can afford. 

Many more points can be brousht 
out in regard to weaving these fire 
single yarns. The shuttles must he 
smooth at all times, as the least little 
roughness will chafe and break the 
warp. Excessive driving power op- 
plied to the shuttles should be avoided. 
In some instances we must shed earlv, 
while in other cases it mav be hetter 
to shed late; all depending upon the 
weave employed and the number of 
threads in the warp. Remember thot 
the earlier we shed. the more we chafe 
the varns, and therefore that we 
should not shed early unless it is 
necessary to do so to prevent kinks. 
An intelligent use of the eccentric 
movement will help out very often in 
making these single-vyarn warps weave 
well. T shall treat this eccentric 
movement later on. However, I will 
say that this is one of the chief 
mysteries of the loom, and that not 


more than 20% of all loom fixers 
thoroughly understand this important 
movement. 


Better Warps 


The automatic loom calls for better 
warps. What are the dressers going 
to do about it? Many are the warps 
that are poor merely because of the 


selvages; this can and must be 
avoided. About 95% of the dressers, 


when placing the selvage threads in 
the warp, run these selvage threads 
direct to the neck reed and pick the 
lease by hand. This often means 
badly weaving selvages, especially 
when there are 40 or more selvage 
threads on each side. The writer be- 
lieves that much better results would 
be obtained if the dressers were made 
to run the selvage threads through the 
lease reed the same as the warp. 

In some instances, any old yarn is 
used for selvages. It might be all 
right in some instances to use up old 
yarns for selvages, but when we have 
to place great strain on the warps to 
zet the required picks it is necessary 
that both the body warp and the 
selvage threads be strong enough to 
stand the great strain. We cannot 
have bad warps and make a success 
on any looms—much less on automatic 
looms. 


The Filling 


So far we have dwelt only on the 
warp yarns. Now about the filling. 
The filling stop motion of magazine 
looms should be so adjusted that the 
loom will stop every time the filling 
breaks. I do not mean almost every 
time, but every single time, no matter 
in what part of the shed the break 
occurs. If at any time the filling 
stop motion allows any part of a 
broken pick to get by, the weaver 
should call the loom fixer; for, if 
this happens once, it will happen 
again, and weavers have no time to 
be picking out when running from 
four to 20 looms. The cost of sew- 
ing in broken picks comes very high, 
and no mill can afford this extra cost 
Moral: do not try to run the loom 
with a defective filling stop motion. 
It is better to let the loom stop than 
to make defective cloth. 

If the filling stop motion is fooling 
the weaver by stopping the loom for 
nothing, it should be fixed, for weav- 
ers have no time to lose in this 
manner. We shall treat this filling 
stop motion more fully later on, and 
for the present let it suffice to say 
that this device is designed to meet all 
requirements, and only needs adjust- 
ing to those requirements. 


Drag in Shuttle 

The brush or drag in the shuttle 
should be suitable for the strength of 
the filling. In some instances the 
filling is not strong enough to stand 
any brush and therefore we should 
use none. The fixer that is 
dependent upon a brush in the shuttles 
to prevent false stopping of the loom, 


loom 


or to prevent kinks, is behind the 
times. More imperfect cloth is made 
by having too much brush than is 
made by the shuttles being short of 
brush. 
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Sometimes we find that there are 
kinks at the filling stop motion; and 
very often, if we notice carefully, 
one shuttle makes these kinks. In 
such instances it is better to fix the 
brush in this particular shuttle than 
to readjust the filling stop motion. In 
other instances the kinks at the filling 
stop motion may be caused by having 
too much power on the picker stick. 
Always look to these things before 
fixing the filling stop motion. 

The automatic loom calls for better 
fixing on both the warp and filling 
stop motions. 

Another article by the same author 
continuing this discussion of woolen 
and worsted weaving with special 
reference to the automatic loom will 
appear in an early issue. 


If Bobbins Could Talk 





Some Might Express Themselves 
as Follows 


By C. A. L. 


“Wasn't that a marvelous picture 
at the Strand last night?” I heard an 
operator remark. The attention of 
the operator who held me in her hand 
had been attracted, and, as she at- 
tempted to place me on the spindle 
and also answer the question, an awk- 
ward movement caused me to slip 
from her hand and fall. I tumbled 
to the concrete floor, striking my pol- 
ished head with a glancing blow that 
roughened one little spot. I rolled 
under several frames and finally came 
to rest alongside the wall. Being at 
rest I surveyed my position and dis- 
covered one head against a brick wall 
while the other was in the alley. 

My observations were interrupted 
by a rumbling noise, and looking up, 
I saw to my great dismay a large 
truck bearing down upon me. I be- 
came alarmed, but in a moment was 
knocked out. When I came to, the 
truck was gone. An _ examination 
showed that I was damaged to a con- 
siderable extent. A wheel ot the 
truck had struck me in such a way that 
one of my heads was loosened from 
the barrel. With one head tight and 
the other head loose, I remained in 
that condition for a long time. 


After what seemed weeks, I was 
gently pushed from my resting place 
by a small girl who was sweeping. 
Then I was picked up, dusted, and 
examined. It was no thorough ex- 
amination, but it revealed that my 
head was so loose that a crack ex- 
isted where once I had boasted a tight 
fit with only a small white felt collar 
exposed to view. Again I went on a 
rapid journey, but this time hurtling 
through space and landing abruptly 
in another bin, where I now 
However, this time I see that my 
resting place is not a bobbin bin, but 
a box in the boiler room wherein fire- 
wood is kept. Think how I, a 
fectly good bobbin, have been 
carded in so short a time without giv- 
ing one minute’s service to my com- 
pany—and this due entirely to care- 
lessness. 


am. 


per- 


dis- 
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Jo HN’S interest in machinery 
is that of the expert manufacturer, so he is well aware of the impor- 
tance of quality chemicals. 


He strolls out into the plant with the foreman whose overalls dyed with 
Indigo (synthetically made with Metallic Sodium, Sodium Cyanide and 
Formaldehyde) attire him properly for his work; the pearl buttons 
thereon in keeping with the quality of the overalls probably were it 
bleached with R& H 100 Vol. Hydrogen Peroxide. Other plant workers ste 
are equipped with rubber gloves which were manufactured presumably 
with the aid of R& H Accelerators and Rubber Chemicals. 


The motor parts of the machines under inspection were case- 
hardened with Cyanide Chloride Mixture, after the parts not to be 
hardened had been protected by plating them with Copper Cyanide 
and Cyanegg. The manufacture of the castings was facilitated by the 
use of R&H Parting Powder “Berco’” Brand. The magneto of the 
motor is equipped with Platinum Tipped Contact Points. The Cutting 
Oils used in plant operations were disinfected with P AC Formaldehyde. 


R & H Ceramic Materials probably were used in the enamel 
on the shades focusing light upon the machines. And in instant cle 
readiness to bar fire’s destructive path are fire extinguishers lahe 
filled with a Chloreform and Carbon Tetrachloride mixture. 


“We : 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ‘ sis 








Predetermined Costs Provide an Effective Means for 
Measuring Direct Labor 





Absorption of Overhead Important — Effect of Dis- 


position of Unearned Portion on Price and Inventory 


HE method of tabulating cost 
of materials, a part of 
the system of predetermined 
showing the variation 
due to purchase and use, was, de- 
veloped in the first part of this artic.e, 
published in the TEXTILE WorLp 
of July 9, 1927 (page 29). Defects 
as well as merits were discussed, and 
now will be taken up the other two 
of of manufacture— 
and overhead. 

Direct labor is exactly what the 
implies. 


ds 


costs, 


elements cost 


abot 
name It is labor—paid_ by 
any method, be it by the hour, day or 
piece rate, ete—which is put on the 
fabric during the actual process of 
inufacture. 


Labor Standards 
Labor standards are set up in a 
manner similar to that emploved un 
raw stock, that the per 
pound and yard of finished fabric is 
known in total and by departments or 
yperations. The usual 
piece-rate 


der so cost 


time-clock 
payroll 
records, etc., suffice to show the allo- 
‘ation of actual payments for direct 
labor to the proper department. The 
entire purpose of the accumulation of 
the predetermined cost or 
compare it with the 
to determine how 
labor utilized. 
payments compared 


records, cards, 


“gross” is 
actual and 
well or 
Actual 
with the 
labor calculated from goods produced 


tO 
\ } 
ereDy 


oorly was 


are 


and corrected for labor on goods in 
A cost sheet is used, and the 
first part of such a sheet showing the 
waterial cost was reproduced in the 
prior article (see Table I on page 30 
ft the July g issue). To carry out 
the same simple illustration, the sec- 
nd division of that sheet is given in 
Table III. 

At the end of a month, the labor 
ts are allocated to the fabrics pro- 
duced, as shown by the predetermined 
‘ost sheets, and comparison is made 
na form similar to that shown by 
lable I] appearing in the prior arti- 
cle (page 30). Table IV gives the 
labor division of the same form. 
Table IV shows that the labor for 
month made a very fair record, 
eing inefficient only about $91 of 
ipproximate total of $8300. No 
it variation should result; but, if 
sent, it demands investigation and 
planation. It is to be noted that the 
erent conditions recited under raw 
k will an effect on 
iency of labor, which is right and 
per. 


process. 


also show 
If less vards are produced 
anticipated, the same labor has 
employed, but, not having pro- 
luced its quota, not efficient. 
ibly this may be the fault of the 
stock, but its effect on direct 
shown. 


is 


is 


By Frederick Albert Hayes 


HIS installment, which is the second and concluding part of 
Mr. Hayes’ article on predetermined costs, briefly develops the 
costs of labor and overhead, and ties them into a predetermined- 


cost system. 


the cloth. 
“broke” and not have the fact 


and operations for the current 


Labor standards are not theoretical, 


shown by 


month. 


1 


as the 


estimate, 


purpose sw to 


A statement of operations is shown which is use- 
ful for internal consumption: that is. it concentrates the atten- 
tion of the manufacturer and merchandise man on operations 
and sales for the current month, without reference to items of 
accounts receivable or payable and similar assets and liabilities 
which, although of great interest to the financial head of the 
business, are not necessarily of interest to the men who make 
A firm might be in excellent position or completely 
this statement, which 
does show, however, exactly what happened in the way of sales 


“O) 





mpare 


but are supposed to reflect attainable actual labor costs with a practical and 


process 


s | 


“Al 


n process inventory” 


conditions. That is, we should not attainable standard 

expect the dvehouse to dye all of the Labor on Goods in Process 
goods 1c0o% right 100% of the time Labor on goods in 

They do not have that kind of dve- ried at the standard costs. but fluc 
houses. It is certain that some per- tuations of the “i 

eentage of the goods will not come do not affect the value of 1 


TAB 


GROSS 


SECOND Part 
Shc 
Style XX 
Specifications: 
Material 


40 yas., 
See Table I 


145 pounds (58 oz 
Cost 


finis 

LABOR pou 

Labor, shoddy making. . $.( 
Labor, mixing and picking ( 
Labor, carding ( 
Labor, hardening ( 
Labor, fulling ( 
Labor, dyeing ( 
Labor, drying and finishing ( 
Gross of total labor $.¢ 


up to shade, or for one reason or an- 
other will have to be redyed 
"labor 


Direct- 


standards should include that 


Form 


MATERIAL 
(See Table II for detail 
LABOR 
Shoddy making $124 
Mixing and Picking 790 35 
Carding 1 
Spinning l 
Weaving 1 
Fulling and Scouring 
Dyeing 
Finishing 


377 
OS6 
324 
H62 
683 

,863..5 


Total Labor 


S10.7 
Diff. Labor in Process 


$27 .2 


Total Labor 


In the above table, those items with a mir 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF ACT 


Materials 

Issued at 

Standard 
Prices 


Difference 
in Goods 
in 


Process 


us sign or marked “ Ef 


UAL AND STANDARD C¢ 


efficient 


$162 
728 
228 
S62 

»241 
620 
643 

SYD 


30 


34 


7a 
O04 
On 
oS 
02 
16 


‘ , 
ne compart 





labor. 


com- 


Standard 
Cost 


$160 
7OS 
256 
875 
» 204 
680 
HOO 
805 


1 


201 


30 
22 
97 
6 
02 
06 
96 
26 


s4 
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Closings, 


ot 


parison of be 


stock 


rent 


consecutive 
cause the purchase variation 
entering process is applied to 
production 
stock 
ard, 
tion 


eur 
When actual cost of 
much 


Taw 


is different from stand 


and the stock entering produc 


is higher or lower than the re 


pur 


which 


quirements of production, the 


chase variation gives results 
turther 
ot 


comparison 


require interpretation This 


element danger is lacking in the 


Ot labor, 
purchase 


there is no 


as 


such thing variation, 


or, 1f current labor differs from stand 


as a 


ard wages, the probabilities are that 
the difference is too slight to cause 
much apparent gain or loss 

Where labor is a large part of the 
cost of production, it mav be well to 


1 1 
iccumtiate comparative hgures week- 


1 


but, for a textile mill, the monthly 
summary gives a figure which at a 
elance tells how well labor was em 
ploved for the month. 

Overhead or Burden 

It was noted in the first part of 
this article that no extended discus 
sion was intended of the proper 
methed of applying overhead. Pages, 


books, and reams have been filled on 
that interesting subject, and on this 
point such lack of uniformity is pres 
ent as to in itself account for the 
variety of prices which competitors 
put on the same product. lo those 


who happened to be in the government 


service associated with ns 


claims work 
during the period immediately follow- 
ing the armistice, when contracts were 
cancelled in fashion with 
the resultant claims for damages, the 


wholesale 


knowledge that overhead was a mys- 
tery to obtained 
through attempts to reconcile the fig- 


many firms was 
ures of the damaged contractors with 
those prescribed by government. pro- 
cedure. Contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted theory, most firms were hon- 


(Labor only) 
Date 


Purchase 
Variation 


Efficiency 
Variation 


Total 
Variation 


2.00 
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20 
02 
O4 
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Table I 
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Air Nitrogen Products 


Textile Chemists and Purchasing Agents 
have been consistent users of 
Aero Brand Products 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Aqua Ammonia 
Dicyandiamid 
Sulfocyanides 
Thiourea 


© 


They are now coming to us for 


FORMIC ACID 
85% and 90% 


Stocks available for rail or water shipment 
from our plant on New York Harbor 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
535 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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est!y trying to make a fair settlement, 
but. until agreement was secured as to 
what items were properly included in 
overhead, an acceptable procedure was 
impossible. 


Items Included in Overhead 


\Vithout being too dictatorial, the 
items shown in Table V should be in- 
cluded, and will serve to illustrate the 
point. If all manufacture could be 
persuaded to use the same items, either 
these recorded or another set, and 
apply them in the same way, the 
millennium would arrive and prices 
now subject of controversy would be 
explainable, either as justifiable under 
conditions or as just plain foolish. 
The table divides overhead into two 
parts: (1) salaries and wages; and 
2) expenses other than salaries. 
Standards have been set and a com- 
parison is thereby afforded from month 
to month. This is not to be confused 
with the predetermined-cost sheet, as 
the actual overhead is compared there 
with the theoretical overhead calcu- 
lated from the cloth made in that 
period. Whatever the method of ap- 
plication of the final figure, Table V 
gives valuable information. 


While any of the five usual meth- 
ods of applying overhead are adapt- 
able, the one of percentage on direct 
labor is used in this system being de- 
scribed. To find this percentage, the 
overhead in dollars projected for a 
year is divided by the direct labor in 
dollars consumed by normal produc- 
tion in the same year. This ratio is 
used on the cost sheets to produce the 
gross or standard cost for overhead. 
There are ardent and capable expon- 
ents of the method, but it fails in as- 
suming that all fabrics bear a direct 
relation in value to the amount of 
direct labor involved. This would be 
true if all raw stock, cotton, wool, or 
silk were the same cost, but it is well 
known in textile manufacture that 
almost invariably the greatest single 
item of cost is raw stock, and that 
values differ tremendously and with 
no constant variation between them- 
selves. 

Another method which recognizes 
the discrepancy noted tries to get 
around it by distributing burden over 
labor and materials, and thereby 
promptly falls into difficulties more 
serious than those engendered by the 
first method. Any method which 
fails to allocate overhead to various 
departments based on the require- 
ments of each of floor space, cost of 
equipment, maintenance, power and 
steam used, etc., cannot hope to ade- 
quately cost different fabrics needing 
different periods of time in the vari- 
ous departments. By no. other 
method can a fabric bear its actual 
cost, and this cannot be done by the 
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OVERHEAD OR BURDEN 
FACTORY EXPENSE 











Salaries and Wages 


One M nth Ending ; j 











Direct Labor Standard, 8,383.56 


Gross Value of Production, 77,686.00 





Expenses Other Than Salaries and Wages 






























































Classification niet i elated ee ee aoe i eee Total 
Estimate Actual Variation Estimate Actual Variation 
Supervision. .......... Mawebitet. cu cose cans 1 $3,575.88 a 2 $3,575.88 
Salaries _ St (fe ees ose 
EEXOCUUIVO.... 20s cccccccees $1,250.00 $1, 235.67 —$14.33) .... 
Superintendent............ 650 . 00} 652.05 2.05)|... 
Ee OE ig ive wwivlnse 1,650.00! 1,688.16 38.16 
SN caatdeapeeek Mane eeCeKil ce eh wale es SE et viccuneces ia 1 $109.93 4 i ie : 281.163 90 
Salariest — — ee ges : a 
MOOCRNEE  cccccccccsscvcesl $520.00) $522.15 MER SS sarcolemma chalets came en deilna aa obeeden 
| ee 236 .36 324.87 NE ilichonnoilicwbalcn «chica ctebets Pauneeemes 
PRON ac ccc ecscseciess 20.00} 30.82 10.82]|...... aatlirte nest marealere hater e eee wetlaN wc ada ied wild alee 
Re Chie ce Es oe cede hse chewwa's'e | a . $50.00 28.59 —$21.41 
Telephone and Telegraph. ..... Be wale cae tow iae Niteaa ts am 75.00 81.34 6.34 
General Salaries............ 160.00 176.13} 16.13 ; td. side cvin SNR Shee Ae a Ta ; 
his cbacewandckesnieuaees 1$646.42|............ 1 $494.26 swe) $1,140.68 
Indirect Labor in Mfg.’ Dept. $309 .03 $201.92) —$107.11 a : oi 8 : 
ee ae 53.36 78.61) Cas x sea sud eae ataren rans Oe teen eRe er Uhaeia casa areas 
era a gig og cca ccd aac liek aint om Siig. ear clea Pareralisel' vie ace side & ease paw cheeiels Pawel 
ee 250.00 226.70 MORIN ears Oe ee a fa 
Sweepers... .. Walcaels- «eae éce 172.71 139.19 —33. 52) $15.54 $7.91 AD ess uc cus oe'ae'e 
NIN o55.5:9 ce aisieiwaaivien.ca Pekin pice casleds dete nents 500 .00 486.35) —13.65)...... 
Property.......+ IMU abe Cela naneaiee ces NNN a5 iiss bee dine nb cata 1 $3,439.60 chasse baited ae 2 $4,255.83 
Succ liabenessidinnietnaccll kickin ae ends tae acdiees 
Repairs and Maintenance... . .. $612.00 $816.23 $204.23 $1.188.00| $838.53! —$349.47| 
Fixed Charges 
ie a ails a conte ae wieta hao as K6 Uae MERE Nas Jodie sniehaeciaicacus 920.00 913.96) —6.06)........ 
DNR ar aae ods o6seaee<.< Pct auaarea ena oasis aa 40.00 33.48 —6.52) 
DEIR, 6 6. oes 0:00.00 05 Role ares ar hc SIC IO ore esd 1,653.63] © ties ciucécecs 
aka alec kev ada Sues cbs accecbeeraeee® sees! 3 aaa ae at . |. 
Employment.....cccceres $100.00 1 $104.86) Es ox o.bs secceekcaas | 2 $104.36 
Power......... os EMM ccnsones sith, 11,978.69|...... | 2 $2,225.50 
_ | — + _—_—_ --+—'| —_ > | — — 
Salaries......... at $160.00 246.81) est oretahs Bo ee eee eas Se xia 
Light, Heat, Water and Supplies}............)..-0-eeeees Rec a 2,394.63 $1,978.69 $415.04)... .... ie! 
Development and Testing....../..........-. 1$291.00].... ooh Lea baceacaavanta SOUR TG) ek os vas cou 2 $619.14 
UNE. . oc cawesun-e 40:50: $300.00 $213.00 —$87 . 00) | $50.00 $78.14) Ot ee 
MES. 64040005 eos a5 100.00 78.00 —22.00)| 300 . 00} 250.00) I i a.s\< xa 4.¢00.00 
TEC COT eT Tee $300 .00 1 $294. 36) —$5.64 $200 .00) 1 $205.98) $5.98 : $500 34 
IIE oo. 6 5 5 ie'6 bos e5snelvessdisw ur goniees eee vi oees Jo ceeeeeeeceel| $650.00 1 $665.07 $15.07) 2 $665.07 
Riko ac cuted Coke eseobemasswekepews 








Difference of goods in process 
NET OVERHEAD 


§ $7,029.53} (In. $186.07)| 





3 $7 ,221.67| (Ef. $815. 13)| 4$14,251.20 (Ef. $629.06) 


—427 .20 
$13,824.00 
Transferred to Table VII 





This table is somewhat*condensed fromJactual. i, : 
1 The figure opposite the titles are the sums of the subdivisions under each title. 


2 Sum of figures added laterally. 
3 Sum of total opposite titles. 
«Sum of vertical and lateral. 


mere application of a common per- 
centage to the direct labor required by 
a particular fabric. When it com- 
pletely suffices a mill, the result is a 
coincidence not often duplicated. 

A machine-hour rate based on an- 
alysis of all the factors of overhead 
by departments can be obtained and 
applied to a particular fabric to the 
extent that it has used these facilities 
of manufacture. However, the sub- 
ject is controversial, and, as empha- 
sized, application can be made in any 
way that one chooses, and still make 
use of the general system. 


Use of Overhead on Cost Sheet 


To complete the cost sheet partly 
given in Tables I (previous article) 
and III, the overhead is shown in 
Table VI as a percentage of standard 
direct labor. 





TABLE VI 


Gross 


Style XX 
Specifications: 40 yds. 145 lbs. (58 oz.) 
Cost per finished pound 
Material....... 
Labor. . : 
Overhead...... 


Cost per*pound........... 
Cost per*yard 


ER oo ccsnoonercente 


$.4038 See Table I for detail. 
.0938 See Table III for detail. 
.0938 100% of standard direct labor. 


$.5914 “ Gross "’ per pound. 
$2. 1437 ‘‘ Gross "’ per yard. 





Thus has been developed the com- 
plete “gross” or standard cost of the 
product, which, let it again be empha- 
sized, may or may not be the basis 
for a selling price. If standard costs 
of material are the same as actual, 
they can be used directly to establish 
prices. Otherwise a correction must 
be made, either by calculating the 
percentage cost of current manufac- 
ture, when labor and overhead are at 
the normal ratio, and applying that 
percentage to the gross of the pro- 
duct, or by actually figuring the cost 
of the fabric from current prices of 
raw stock. The answer is not neces- 
sarily the same, although it may be. 
To illustrate: 


Gross of material.. $.4038 $.3538 Actual cost 








Gross of labor..... .0938 .0938 
Gross of overhead. .0938 .0938 
Total gross....... $.5914 $.5414 Actual cost 


Cost is 91.54% of gross. 


If the current cost of manufacture 
was 91.54% of gross, the above cor- 
rection would be in order. An ap- 
proximation might occur if the pur- 
chase variation was entirely caused 
by the same stock being used in all 
the fabrics made. Likely conditions 


would be otherwise, and it might 





easily be that a favorable purchase 
variation was established by the mill 
as a whole, while in a particular fab- 
ric the condition might differ enor- 
mously from the mill average, either 
greater or less, and thereby cause a 
price which was far out of line. The 
only safe thing to do is to figure the 
raw stock for a given fabric, which 
is merely a further illustration of the 
danger of dealing with averages 
rather than a particular item or fab- 
ric. The statement that it all ends 
up the same is not true, and a system 
such as is here described, and which 
is used by varicus firms, must be con- 
fined to the determination of efficien- 
cies, rather than put to the rather 
dangerous use of setting prices. 


Standard and Actual Burden 


The theoretical standard overhead 
is calculated as a percentage of stan- 
dard direct labor consumed by the 
production of fabric for the month. 

The comparison in Table VII 
shows that a substantial loss has re- 
sulted because of unabsorbed over- 
head, which immediately raises the 
question as to whether it was due to 
lack of production or to some extraor- 
dinary expense not contemplated by 
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THERE ARE DIAMOND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY 


ne ee) 


pe 





Diamond Shipping Facilities are 
Unsurpassed . 


"THE Diamond Plant being centrally 

and directly served by three trunk 
lines, quick shipments over the shortest 
possible route can always be made. 


Warehouse stocks for the convenience 
of less than carload buyers are available 
in all of the larger cities,—thus assuring 
a double quick delivery service of Dia- 
mond Quality Alkalies in any emer- 
Sency. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TABLE VII 


A CONTINUATION OF TaBLes II anv IV 


Difference 
of Goods 
in Process 


Actual 
Cost 


(Shows overhead only) 


Burden 
over- 
or under- 
absorbed 


Total 
Variation 


Standard 
Cost 


Net Cost 





verhead: 
Salaries and wages.... 
Other than salaries and 
wages... 








Difference in burden in 


process —$427 . 20 


lotal overhead......... $13,824.00 


$427 . 20). concen 


—$427 .20 $13,824.00 $8,291.84 +$5,532.16 $5,532. 


Table VII is to be considered in connection with Table II and IV, of which it is a 


ontinuation. 


Reference to 
shows that there was no ex- 
being an 


the projected overhead. 
lable V 
traordinary expense, there 
expenditure of $629 than the 
normal of about $15,000. Thus, the 
unabsorbed overhead is clearly due to 
lack of production and can rightfully 
he classed as unearned burden. 


less 


Under this system unearned burden 
is included in the current cost of 
manufacture, which in the writer’s 
opinion is open to question. The per- 
‘entage of cost to shows the 
ictual cost in reference to the stand- 
ird, but reference must be made to 
he under- or over-absorbed burden to 
find out if the costs were high or low 
hecause of production efficiency. 
If the unearned burden was carried 
to the Gain and Loss Account as a 
separate item, its effect would 
eliminated from current manufacture, 
ind also would establish a_ figure 
more noticeable than the 
means employed by this system. 


gross 


or 
be 


probably 


Summary of Comparisons 


All of the figures appearing in 
lables II, IV, and VII are typed on 
one sheet and a summary of the end 
figures is given in Table VIII. 

Table VIII shows that the “gross” 
of production for the month 
$77,686.00 (column 6) and the cost 

$81,807.14. (column 2). The 
difference, $4,121.14. (column 9), is 
accounted for by the sum of the in- 


Was 


Was 


In typing, the minus items would appear 


in red 





than offset the under- 
absorbed overhead, and reveals a con- 
dition in use of materials 
should require explanation. 
used correctly. Other inferences can 
also be drawn and have already been 


more by 


which 
Labor is 


briefly discussed under the various 
subjects. 

Avery useful summary sheet is 
shown in Table IX. The informa- 


tion would be useful to any mill and 
any system, and in a modified form 
undoubtedly is used extensively. It 
records the actual ot 
ture, but uses production 


“oross” the 


manufac- 
the 


foregoing 


cost 
as 
developed in 
part of this article. 
Table IN ties the 
essential data in and 
shows at a glance the cost of produc- 
tion in comparison with the standard 


or “gross.” 


all 


form 


together ot 


summary 


Reference to the preced- 
ing tables gives the explanation of 
variation from standard costs. If the 
production priced at sales 
value, the gross profit.could be easily 
determined if the goods were actually 
sold at that price, but in its present 
form it is useful only as a measure 
and comparison. To tie this system 
into a statement of operation and sales, 
two further steps are necessary. 


was its 


The first step is the preparation and 
use of a form showing monthly costs 
and their ratio to gross or standard, 
and the cumulative effect for the year. 
The upper part of Table X is the 


*cluded in the total of the upper half. 


To illustrate, it has been assumed that 
$600,000 of goods have been made to 
date at “gross” and at an average cost 
of manufacture of 95% of gross or 
$570,000. Apparently, the year to 
date has enjoyed good production and 
fair manufacturing but in- 
ventory has been piling up, and be- 
cause of the restriction in manufac- 
turing volume the production for the 
current month is lower than the aver 


costs, 
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cost is shown in the increased cost of 
the inventory of finished goods. 
Table X shows that the inventory 
of finished merchandise has increased 
by $100,000 * since the first of 
the and that there was an in- 
crease in the current month alone of 
$20,000. 


gross” 
year 
Production is apparently 
being restricted to care for the con- 
dition, but naturally at the expense of 
of production. This 
increased cost is reflected by an in 


increased cost 





TABLE IX 


PRODUCTION AND COST OF MANUFACTI 


Hours in operation during month 126 (‘ 


PRODUCTION (AT 


RE FOR MONTH O} 192 
> Operation 60 


GROSS 


Style No. 1 $20,000.00 
Style No. 2 $30 .000 00 
Style No. 3 10,000.00 
Style No. 4 5,000.00 ‘ 
ete ete See Table VIII 
Total production 377 , 686.00 $77,686.00 Gross 
MATERIAI 
Wool $31,732.93 
Cotton 1. 667.64 
Shoddies 26,878.40 see Table I] 
Total mixed stock $60 278.97 $60 27S O7 Actual 
Chemicals Soap and chemicals 501.32 
Dves and chemicals 2,592.22 See Table II 
$3 ,093 54 $3,093.54 Actual 
See Table II 
Sundries Burlap paper ete $124.82 $124.82 Actual 
Total materials issued $63 497.33 
Sale of old materials 31.27 
“ $63,466.06 See Table Il 
Difference of material 
n process 3,866.48 
$59 5995S Cos n ‘ als 
LABOR 
Direct Piece rate $6,940.00 
Day rate 1,810.00 
Overtime Day rate 60.76 
Total $8,810.76 Table I\ 
Difference of labor in 
process 27 . 20 
$8,383.56 Cost of labor 
OVERHEAD 
Salaries and wages $7,029.53 
Other than salaries and 
wages 7,221.67 
Potal $14,251.20 lable VII 
Difference of overhead 
in process $27.20 
Table VII 
$13,824.00 Cost of overhead 
Total cost of manufacture, . $81,807.14 Table VIII 
Total cost 


age volume, but considerably higher 








creased cost of the inventory, and 


efficiencies of columns 7 and 8. It cumulative part, and the lower half in cost because of unabsorbed over- when the finished merchandise inven- 
shows a favorable purchase variation shows the current month, which is in- head. The effect of this increased tory is carried as an asset, at cost 
rather than sales walue, it has the 
effect of piling up deferred losses as 
TABLE VIII an asset. To the writer this seems 
Nellie sevcecns SUMMARY COMPARISON OF ACTUAL AND STANDARD COSTS Date to be questionable practice, and em- 
ee eee meer —<—<—= s = = : = = phasizes the desirability of carrying 
Materials ‘Difference unearned burden to the Loss and 

Con | Samak} ag | NeeOne, | Set | Tamu | Varedon | Vorlation Gain account as a monthly item. 
Prices Process If costs are low because of high 


production and low overhead, the cost 








Material X 1.. $63,466.06 $66,980.80 —$3,866.48 $63,114.32 $61,012.32, In. $2,012.00 Ef. $3,514.74 Ef. $1,502.74 of inventory goes down and the addi- 
abor X 2. $8,810.76 .. .....| $427.20. $8,383.56 $8,291.84. In. $91.72 In. $91.72 tional profits, as well as normal pro- 
ee ee ae ie enn nee — fits, 1f any, are deferred until the 

Unabsorbed % er ike 

'verhead X 3 $14,251.20 $127.20 $13,824.00 $8,291.84 $5,532.16, In. $5,532.16 goods are sold. Failure to take antici- 
$86 528.021... : ; F on " eet hey = ; pated profits is sound business, be- 

4,720.88 $4,720.88) $85,351.88 In. $2,013.72 In. $2,017.42 cause the profit does not actually ac- 

lotal factory cost $81,807.14 $77 .686 .00 ; In, $4,121.14 crue until the money jingles in the till. 


\ 
ie ~ ‘ "= al = P = \ 


ice versa, the method defers losses, 
Cost 105.06 per cent of gross 

In the above table the minus figures, and figures which show a cost less than standard, are typed in red. 
xX See Table II Material corrected for sale of old materials, but not for material in process. 
X 2. See Table IV. 

X 3. See Table VII. 


which is a cat of a different color 


~ 


The simple modification of carrying 
to 
for the matter 


unearned burden Gain and Loss’ 


would care and leave 


~~ eee 
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taleys 


Why Staley’s? With a host of starches to choose from why 
do so many progressive mill men specify Staley’s? 













The Staley interpretation of starch service is largely respon- 
sible. Ours is an individual service. It means the right 
starch for the need—your need. Naturally it takes an 
expert organization to prescribe for various requirements. 
Ours comes under that heading. Nowhere else in industry 
will you find more complete facilities for the manufacture 
of starch. 

















The mill man who specifies Staley’s knows that it will play 
the part to perfection. Furthermore, he knows that he can 
depend upon receiving the same high grade results from 
year to year. 





Just tell the Staley representative about your needs. Our 
Technical service is yours for the asking. 


WTALEY SALES CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., DECATUR, ILLINOIS 






828 Montgomery Bidg., Ansley Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A. Dean, Manager. J. W. Pope, Manager 














25 Church St. 88 Broad St., 
: New York City Boston, Mass. 
Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Manager L. R. Dickinson, Manager 








Starch 


th 
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TABLE X 
PROOF OF MANUFACTURED GOODS ACCOUNT Month 192. 
Months to date Gross % Cost 
Inventory December 31 preceding year.. . 20 ,000 .00 90.00 $18,000.00 
Adjustment 2 entice deae : ; vibe 
Total manufactured to date. .... 600 ,000 .00 95.00 570,000 .00 
Total $620 ,000 .00 94.83 $588 ,000 .00 
Sales to date a oe eta or $500,000.00 | 93.98 $469,944.00 
Inventory of manufactured goods. 120 ,000 .00 98.38 118,056.00 
2 RE eC E LT Per or erry Peery ree Tae $620 ,000 .00 94.83 $588 ,000.00 
This month Gross % Cost 
Balance of manufactured inventory frem previous 
month wees $100 ,000 .00 93.00 $93 ,000 .00 
Manufactured this month (see Table VIII) 77 ,686 .00 105.06 81,807.14 
DMR es sya savetesheus ses 686 .00 98.38 $174,807.14 
Sales this month. ................. ~ $57,686.00 | 98.38 | $56,751.49 
Inventory of manufactured goods........... 120 ,000 .00 98.38 118,056.00 
$177 ,686.00 98.38 $174,807.14 





the inventory at its proper cost. 
Sales Price 

The second step required to build 
up a statement of operations and sales 
is to show the actual sales in compari- 
son with the cost of the gross of sales. 
Note that no sales price has been 
shown in any of the tables so far, they 
all being useful primarily as a basis 
of comparison. It is to be hoped that 
the sales price has been set high 
enough so that the cost of sales is 
lower than the actual sales, because it 
is from this difference that the gross 
profit is derived. Table XI is a state- 
ment of operations and ties the sales 
and costs shown in Table X into an 
intelligible profit and loss sheet. 

To illustrate in the simplest manner, 
the cash discount is shown as 3% on 
the current sales, although it is real- 
ized that this might be handled as a 
discount taken in this month but ap- 
plicable to sales of preceding periods. 
Unless a reserve is carried along for 
this account, discrepancies appear on 
the monthly statement which are ex- 
plainable, but nevertheless have to be 
explained. Therefore, to eliminate 
discussion at this point, the writer is 
agreeable to either method, and uses 
this merely for purposes of illustra- 
tion. In addition to information 
given, two additional figures are re- 
quired before this statement can be set 
up: 

Actual sales to date...... 
Actual sales per month.... 


$563,926.00 
63,286.00 


These figures are to be compared with 
those appearing in Table X showing 
gross and cost of gross of these par- 
ticular sales. 

This table shares in common with 
some of the previous tables the defect 


of not showing the actual current 


condition because of the policy of 


carrying to the inventory the excess 
cost of manufacture from apparent 
high overhead incident to reduced pro- 
duction. It is evident that profits for 
the month were lower than for the 
period, and that something should be 
done about it. But the statement has 
not told the whole story, in that all 
of the goods made for the month were 
not sold, and therefore the loss in- 
curred does not show up. All of this 
can be easily corrected by carrying the 
unearned burden as a separate item to 
the Loss and Gain account. 


However, the system, while not per- 
fect, is ingenious and the defects have 
been stressed enough so that they can 
be avoided. With some modification, 
it can be used to advantage by a tex- 
tile mill. It is realized that the final 
statement of operations is a departure 
from a usual statement, and it is by no 
means to be considered as a proper 
replacement in toto for the customary 
financial statement. When the going 
is rough, it furnishes a means to find 
out the bad spots and help in their 
eradication. 


TABLE XI 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS AND 


SALES: 
ee 
Cost of (Table X) 


This month 
63,286.00 | 
56,751.49 | 


Gross profit 


Selling expenses: 
Freight. . 
Trucking 
Samples 
Commission 


Cash discount. 


SALES 


To date 
563 ,926 .00 
469 944.00 


3,982.00 93,982.00 


800.71 

560.31 
,350 
5,917 


5,191.57 | 45,629.26 





Net profit real 
Percentage of sales...... 


1,342.94 | 
2.10% 














Printed Silk Searfs 


(Continued from page 43) 





by dissolving 20 parts Methylene Blue 
in I00 parts 30% acetic acid and 220 
parts water, thickening the solution 
with a paste obtained by soaking 
overnight 300 parts Senegal gum in 
300 parts water and boiling. Just be- 
fore use a solution of 30 parts fresh 
tannic acid in 30 parts 30% acetic 
acid was added. 

The violet color paste was prepared 
parts Methyl Violet 
acetic acid and 22 


by dissolving 2 
in IO parts 50% 
parts water, adding to the resulting 
solution a paste of 30 parts Senegal 
gum in 30 parts water. When this 
was properly incorporated and just 
before use, 2 parts tartaric acid and 
2 parts tannic in 2 
parts 30% acetic acid were added. 


acid dissolved 


The light orange-yellow paste was 
prepared from ™% part Chrysoidine 


dissolved in 25 parts water and 5 
parts 50% acetic acid. The solu- 
tion was mixed with 50 _ parts 
dextrine dissolved in 50 _ parts 
water. Five parts tartaric acid 
and ™% part tannic acid dissolved in 
14 part 30% acetic acid were then 
added. 

The medium orange-yellow paste 
was made by dissolving 2 parts 


Chrysoidine in 10 parts 30% acetic 
acid and 22 parts water, thickening 
with 30 parts gum dissolved in 30 
parts water, and adding 3 parts 
tannic acid dissolved in 3 parts 30% 
acetic acid. 

The light red paste was produced 
with '% part Safranine dissolved in 
25 parts water and 3 parts 30% acetic 
acid, adding 30 parts gum arabic 
made into a paste with 30 parts water. 
To the mixture was then added, with 
continual stirring, 2’% parts tartaric 
acid and ™% part tannic acid dissolved 
in ™% part 30% acetic acid. 

The medium red paste was made 
from 2% parts dissolved 
in 22 uarts water and 10 parts 50% 
acetic acid, thickening the resulting 
solution with parts dextrine dis- 
solved in 30 parts water, and adding, 
with continual mixing, 22 parts tar- 
taric acid and 2'% parts tannic acid 
dissolved in 2! parts 
acid. 


Satranine 


30 


50% acetic 

The bright yellow paste was made 
up from 1 part Auramine II, 25 parts 
water, 40 parts gum arabic dissolved 
in 40 parts water, 20 parts tartaric 
acid, and I part tannic acid dissolved 
in I part 30% acetic acid. 

The black paste was produced by 
dissolving 20 parts Nigrosine in 600 
parts water and 100 parts 50% acetic 
acid, thickening with 230 parts gum, 
and adding 20 parts tartaric acid and 
30 parts white glycerine. 

The dry fabric was 
the above color pastes, 


printed with 
dried in the 
hot flue, treated for one hour in an 
ager, and passed through a 1% tartar 
emetic bath, washed with water, 
drved, and lightly calendered. 
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Cleaning Overhead Lamps 


Safety Lowering Devices Simplify 
Problem 


About the only reason for buying 
reflectors at all for overhead indus- 
trial lamps is the expectation of sav- 
ing just about one-half of the light 
that we know the bulb is producing, 
approximately half of which goes up, 
and half goes down. A clean reflector 
will save pretty nearly all of the up- 
ward light, while a dirty reflector will 
not save any—no one has ever found 
any kind of dirt that will reflect light. 

The greatest problem in reflector- 
cleaning is accessibility; and, when 
we stop to consider what the reflector- 
cleaner has to do to get at many of 
the overhead lamps, it is easy to un- 
derstand how it happens that so much 
money been 
industrial lighting. 


has lost—wasted—in 

Obviously the most logical solution 
of this problem is to make the work 
easy and safe by installing overhead 
lamps on a safety lowering switch, 
operated from the ground by a rope 
or chain. Then, instead of doing any 
climbing at all, the lamp-cleaner pulls 
the chain, whereupon the lamp auto- 
matically disconnects from the elec- 
tric circuit and comes down free, and 
dead. The cleaning is thus done in 
safety, with convenience and effi- 
ciency, down on the floor. When the 
lamp is pulled up again it goes auto- 
matically back into the circuit and 
locks. This not only eliminates the 
climbing hazard, but also any elec- 
trical hazard, for the lamp-cleaner is 
kept entirely out of reach of the elec- 
tric circuit. 

While the use of a safety lowering 
switch increases the cost of the in- 
stallation somewhat, that is exactly 
true of the reflector, for the reflector 
also adds to the cost of the installa- 
tion. It costs more than the bulb 
and does not “produce” any light. 
Only a clean reflector will save any 
light. If the bulb had been sufficient 
without the reflector it is a certainty 
that the reflector manufacturers would 
never have made any headway with 
their product. The combination of 
bulb and reflector will give marvelous 
results when new—while they are 
clean, bright, and sparkling—but their 
efficiency falls off with every particle 
of dirt that accumulates. 

While it is impossible to prevent 
the dirt from getting on the lamps, 
we do not have to let it stay there, 
though we probably will if the lamp 
is installed where nobody can do the 
cleaning without great difficulty or 
hazard. The modern industrial light- 
ing unit costs too much for merely 
temporary results, and it is too good 
a piece of apparatus to be wasted. 
Is it not reasonable, therefore, that 
enough should be added to the in- 
stallation to make it work, and to en- 
able it to give the continuous results 
of which it is capable? 
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Your Research Laboratory— 


H' IW often the economical, profitable solu- 
tion of a knotty problem calls for the 
service of an expert with modern laboratory 
facilities to aid him! 


We pride ourselves on the number of leading 
mills that have, for years, referred their prob- 
lems directly to us — problems of every descrip- 


Serving the Textile 
Industry with— 


“Hawk” Thin Boiling Starch. 

Soluble Wheat Starch Binder. 

“Gold Medal” Refined Starch. 

“Silver Medal” Pearl Starch. 

‘R.A. Brand” Imported Potato 
Starch. 

Dextrines and Dry Gums for 
finishing, printing and 
bleaching. 


Special Starches and Gums. 


Special Products for Rayon 
sizing and finishing. 


tion, related in any way to Stein, Hall 
Products. 


At New York, Long Island City, 
Charlotte, and Chicago are labora- 
tories virtually your own. In each of 
these a staff of experts stands ready to 
advise and serve you. 


Are you making the most of these 
facilities? 


STEIN, HALL & CO., 1c 


Laboratories at 
New York Chicago 
Long Island City Charlotte 





Send for our folder on 
Ravgomm—a recently de- 
veloped Stein, Hall prod 
uct for treating Rayon and 
other Textile Products, 
Raygomm possesses dis- 
ve properties which 
1a it especially valu 
able.-—Complete informa- 
tion upon request. 
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Duvetyn Finish on Cotton 
fechnical Editor: 


Can you tell me what is meant by 
the term “duvetyn finish,” and how 
it is obtained? The enclosed sample 
was forwarded us by a party who 
states that he wants a duvetyn, finish 
like the sample. (6191) 

(he term “duvetyn” applies to the 
peculiar finish obtdined in the napped 
or raised effect imitating the high- 
class duvetyns made of wool and sim- 
ilar fibers. This term is used in the 
same manner that one would call a 
cotton fabric a bolivia or a_ serge. 
Such finishes are usually obtained on 
so-called covert cloths, which are in 
reality heavy sateens. 

We believe it would be policy for 
you to approach builders of napping 
machinery for information on the 
proper method of obtaining the above 
finish, as they. put out special equip- 
ment for getting this peculiar raised 
finish. It is really a question of sim- 
ply raising the cover of the sateen 
weave. They also have men experi- 
enced in this work who could give 
advice. 

In addition to the napping ma- 
chine, it may be necessary to use a 
so-called sanding machine, which is 
nothing more nor less than a series 
of sandpaper-covered rolls working 
at high speed against the travel of 
the goods. These rolls are all en- 
closed in a chamber with an exhaust 
fan pulling the waste or lint away 
from the inner chamber. 


* -* * 


Yarns in Half Hose 
Technical Editor: 

Will you please give me the bene- 
fit of your expert opinion on the fol- 
lowing subjects: A claims that the 
enclosed men’s sock has three main 
threads in the heel and toe, and that 
each one has three strands, or a total 
of nine threads in heel and toe; B 
claims that this sock has only four- 
thread heel and toe. Will you please 
decide who is right and, at the same 
time, state the count of yarn in the 
heel and toe. (6190) 

It does not seem necessary to argue 
over the physical construction of a 
stocking of this sort, inasmuch as it 
can readily be analyzed to show ex- 
actly the number of ends and ply of 
varns used, and also to give a very 
close approximation of the yarns 
ised. In this case, the sock was 
inalvzed for the yarns in both the 
eel and toe; and, merely because the 
toot was raveled, the size of yarns 
was determined there as well. 

The following table is the result of 
the analysis: 

Part Yards Weight P 


ly Size 

{91g 14.2 2 58.0/2 

494 14.4 2 57 .2/2 

t t 171 72.1 2 39.6/2 
48 13.8 2 58.0/2 

Heel 48 14.0 2 57.2/2 


In this table it is fairly evident 


that the heel and toe are each made 
of two ends of two-ply yarns. The 
heel and toe would normally be the 
same in a circular stocking, as the 
same yarn guide is used for each; 
that is, the same yarns are used for 
the heel and toe. 

In this case the yarns were prob- 
ably bought for 60s two-ply. The 
yarn in the foot was doubtless bought 
for 40s two-ply, and there is but one 
strand of 40s two-ply in the foot of 
this stocking. Inasmuch as the leg 
and the foot are usually made from 
the same yarns and in this case the 
leg is one end of two-ply yarn, it 
seems very likely that that is also 4os 
two-ply, although it was not tested. 


* * * 


Dyeing and Finishing Single- 
End Cantons 
Technical Editor: 

We are dyeing and finishing a large 
quantity of what are known as single- 
end Cantons, composed of a_ single 
end of pure silk warp and a single 
end of cotton filling. We are having 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the 
proper luster, and would ask you to 
advise us as to the proper method of 
handling this class of goods. 

(6172) 

The treatment of single-end Can- 
tons is usually divided into four pro- 
cesses: (1) boiling and degumming; 
(2) bleaching: (3) dyeing; and (4) 
finishing. 

The first three operations may be 
performed in the open width on an 
ordinary jig constructed of soap- 
stone with monel metal rolls, or they 
may be conducted in rope form in a 
reel machine. Usually, however, the 
goods are boiled and degummed in 
an open width washer or specially de- 
igned kier. The type of equipment 
depends largely upon personal pref- 
erences. In any case a_ thorough 
boiling-out is necessary to free the 
cloth of impurities and to remove the 
outer covering of sericin from the silk 
fibers. It is important to avoid too 
harsh a treatment, as strong alkali 
will tend to lessen the luster or even 
destroy the silk. For boiling and de- 
gumming single-end Cantons the fol- 
lowing procedure should prove satis- 
factory: 

(1) Dissolve in each 100 gals. of 
water 5 lbs. olive oil or red oil soap 
(50% solids); 5 lbs. Turkey-red oil 
(50% solids). 

(2) Work the cloth in the solution 
at the boil until the sericin is re- 
moved (4 to 6 ends on jig). 

(3) Wash thoroughly with hot 
water. 

Dark shades are dyed without 
bleaching; but for whites, creams, and 
light shades the goods are bleached 
with hydrogen peroxide. Hydrogen 
peroxide may be purchased in solu- 
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tions of various strengths, or it may 
be prepared from sodium peroxide in 
the following manner: Add slowly 6 
gals. vitriol to’70 gals. of cold water: 
cool with 200 Ibs. of ice: 
with constant 

sodium peroxide. 


add slowly 
stirring 60 Ibs. of 
This will yield 100 
gals. of hydrogen peroxide at a 
strength of approximately 12 volumes. 
For bleaching a 1,000-vd. roll of 
single-end Canton on the jig, 50 gals. 
of water are required. To this are 
added 3 gals. of 12-volume peroxide 
and enough sodium silicate to make 
the bath slightly alkaline; the bath is 
heated to 200° F. and the cloth given 
one run in the liquor. The same quan 
tities of peroxide and silicate are next 
added and the fabric is run in this 
solution until white (usually four to 
six ends in the bleach is sufficient). 
lhe cloth is then washed by giving it 
several runs through hot water. Kiers 
or cisterns of wood or concrete 
equipped with lead 
and a circulating system for the 
liquor are often used for bleaching 
In this case the peroxide should be di 
luted to a strength of about 2 volumes, 


heating coils 


the temperature maintained at 175 to 
85 6F., and the bleaching continued 
until a satisfactory shade is obtained 
(3 to 6 hrs.). Highly concentrated 
solutions of peroxide must be avoided 
if loss of luster and tendering of the 
fabric are to be avoided. 

Single-end Cantons may be fin- 
ished in the white, dyed in solid 
shades, given two-tone effects by dye- 
ing either fiber and leaving the other 
white, or the two fibers may be cross- 
dyed in contrasting shades. Except 
in special cases the ordinary jig will 
prove satisfactory for dyeing these 
fabrics. Direct, acid, basic, sulphur, 
and vat colors may all be used in the 
dyeing of cotton-silk mixtures. The 
direct colors are at present the most 
used. A judicious selection of these 
dyestuffs is necessary, as some direct 
colors will produce the same shades on 
both silk and cotton, while others 
show marked variation in shade on 
the two fibers, and still others will 
dye the cotton and leave the silk white. 
Any of the manufacturers of dvye- 
stuffs will furnish information con- 
cerning the dyeing properties of their 
products. 

For producing solid shades with 
direct colors which have been found 
suitable, the following general proced- 
ure may be used: dark shades are 
dyed at about 180° F.; and light 
shades, at about 150° F. Dark shades 
usually require the addition of glau- 
bersalt to the bath, while light shades 
are dyed without salt. From the 
standpoint of luster, it is advantageous 
to have the silk slightly lighter in 
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shade than the cotton. As salt tends 
to drive the direct colors on the cot- 
ton and soap retards the absorption 
of the dye by the silk, the addition of 
these agents makes it possible to pro- 
duce this effect. In producing solid 
shades it is often necessary to tone the 
silk and increase the brilliancy of the 
dyeing by topping in an acid bath 
with a small amount of acid color; 
brightness may also be obtained by 
topping with basic colors. 

To dye the cotton and leave the 
silk white, direct dyes which have 
little or no affinity for the silk are 
applied in a warm bath containing 
soap and soda ash. For 50 gals. ot 
liquor, about 3 Ibs. of neutral chip 
soap and %4 lb. of soda ash should be 
sufficient. 

Acid colors applied in a warm bath 
which has been acidified with sul- 
phurie acid will dye the silk without 
coloring the cotton. This effect is 
seldom desired on single-end Cantons, 
but is used on cotton fabrics having a 
silk stripe or pattern. 

Cross-dyed_ effects in contrasting 
shades are obtained by either the one 
or two-bath method by using the acid 
colors for dyeing the silk, and direct 
colors for the cotton. The two-bath 
method is preferable; and in this case 
the silk is best dyed first in an acid 
bath, and, after rinsing the fabric, the 
cotton is brought to shade with direct 
colors. 

The sulphur and vat dyes are used 
for producing fast shades, special 
methods of application being neces- 
sary. 

After dyeing and washing, single- 
end Cantons are treated in a weak 
bath of acetic or formic acid to in- 
crease the luster and scroop. They 
are then dried on revolving cans or 
cvlinders or in cell dryers heated with 
warm air. The method of finishing 
depends upon the appearance and feel 
desired. Many fabrics need only to 
be softened with a little Turkey-red 
oil or sulphonated olive oil and then 
stretched to width on a tenter. When 
cotton-silk fabrics must be filled or 
stiffened, opaque starches should be 
avoided as these will decrease the lus- 
ter. There are on the market some 
specially treated dextrines and trans- 
parent gums which are preferable for 
this class of work. These are usually 
applied on an ordinary two-bowl man- 
gle, and a small amount of glucose or 
glycerine is sometimes added to the 
mixture. A high luster may be im- 
parted by giving the cloth a cold cal- 
endering at medium pressure. 

A finisher replies to this question as 
follows: Without a sample of the 
silk and cotton fabric and some infor- 


mation on the inquirer’s equipment, it 
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is difficult to answer this question. 
The goods before dyeing should be 
well degummed, and for the light tints 
they ought to be bleached with perox- 
ide, preferably in the open width. 
After bleaching they should be well 
washed and neutralized before dyeing. 
The bleaching and dyeing could be all 
accomplished on jigs. After dyeing, 
they should be well washed and com- 
pletely dried. They are then ready for 
finishing. 

We believe it is at this point that 
the particular trouble of delustering 
occurs. Care should be taken that 
proper gums or sizing ingredients 
are used which will not dull the lus- 
ter of the silk. If a little body or 
firmness is required in the finish, we 
would recommend a luster gum. For 
a softening ingredient we know of 
nothing better than pure olive oil soap 
solution. It leaves no odor and com- 
pletely softens the silk and artificial 


silk, as a rule, without dulling the 
luster. 
After sizing through a_ two-roll 


quetch or light mangle, this type of 
goods should be finished over a 40 to 
50 ft. tenter with gas heating coils, 
and the tenter should be fitted at the 
delivery end with a steam-heated dry- 
ing cylinder built from steel and 
ground to a polished condition on the 
outer surfaces. The fabric should be 
passed over this cylinder with the face 
up to raise the pattern and assist in 
imparting some luster. The goods 
would naturally be wound up at the 
delivery end of the tenter. If calen- 
dering is required to obtain the proper 
finish, a special machine should be 
used. This calender is built with wool 
felt paper top and bottom rolls, and 
in the middle is a chilled iron roll of 
fine texture or grain, steam heated. 
It may also be necessary to use some 
form of button breaking or scroll 
breaking machine for calendering to 
mellow down the finish. 
* * * 


Standard Bobbins 
Technical Editor: 

I was much interested in the article 
by R. E. [“Making Most Advantage- 
ous Use of the Lay and Tension Gears 
on Cotton Roving Frames”) in your 
edition of August 13, page 6. 

1 must take exception to the state- 
ment that bobbins vary in diameter 
because they are bought of different 
makers. He might as well say that 
rules vary in length when made by 
different manufacturers. 

The buyer is almost entirely to 
blame—in the first place, for not using 
standard bobbins; in the second place, 
for not ordering standard bobbins to 
replace; and, in the third place, for 
buying from irresponsible sources. 

All bobbin knowing the 
business know the importance of exact 


salesmen 


diameters of bobbins and will not sell 
bobbins that vary in size from stand 
ard bobbins in use. All 
bobbin 


furnish card-room bobbins exactly as 


responsible 
manutacturers endeavor to 


ordered, especially in regard to the 
diameter of the barrel. 
T+ + 


is up to the mill man to adopt a 


standard and not accept bobbins that 
vary from said standard except per 
the limitations of working in wood. 
Very truly yours, 
Harry C. CHENEY. 

* ~ * 
Twenty-Two Wrong Draws 
Technical Editor: 

I am sending you two pieces of 
cloth, both of which were woven on 
the same loom right together without 
any change in the loom adjustment. 
The filling was made by different 
men. One piece looks unevener than 
the other. The loom takes up and 
lets off correctly. Will you please tell 
me what is making the cloth uneven 
or wavy? Is it because the loom is 
out of adjustment or is it due to 
faulty filling ? (6192) 

The filling in both of the samples 
matches perfectly. The twist is about 
the same, and, while one of the fill- 
ings shows up a little evener than the 
other, there is not enough difference 
to give any cause for a complaint. 
Our opinion is that the complaint, if 
any, is not because of the filling or 
of one piece showing up somewhat 
uneven against the other, but because 
of the numerous wrong draws in the 
width of the piece. We count 22 
wrong draws which are easily de- 
tected by the naked eye. It is not at 
all necessary to use a glass to see 
them. One can imagine just how this 
cloth would look when finished. 

We would class this cloth as a very 
bad second quality. No cloth exam- 
iner would dare to class this cloth as 
first quality. Its condition 
gross carelessness on the part of 
either the drawer-in, the inspector in 
the weave room, the second hand, or 
the overseer. 


shows 


*~ * *~ 


Bordeaux Size 
Technical Editor: 

What is the formula for Bordeaux 
(6185) 
Sordeaux size is made up as fol- 


lows: 
Mix 60 gals 


size? 


water 


180 Ibs. gum tragasol 
12 Ibs. gelatose cold and add 
4% Ibs. gelatine 


Ibs. cocoanut oil 
1 pt. 500% soluble (T. R.) oil 
1 pt. turpentine 
4, pt. glycerine 
Boil 45 min. and add 
1 Ib. benzoate of soda as a preservative 
following 


Some mills use the 


formula: 


2) gals 


water 


125 Ibs. thin boiling corn starch 

it) Ibs. tallow 

114 Ibs. Keever size (this may be eliminated by 
adding 2 Ibs. more of tallow) 

45 Ibs) gum tragasol 

Boil 1 hr 
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Gentlemen. We acknowledge re- 
ceipt with thanks of your favor of 
the 2Ist enclosing your answers to 
the questions we submitted to you. 
We assure you that we appreciate 
this information and if at any time 
we will be able to return the serv- 
ice please feel free to call upon us. 

Yours very truly, 


ROSEBORO MILLS, INC. 
A. Otter, 


Sec’y -Treas. 


(Signed) G. 
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Determining Best Fulling Medium 





Cooperation Between Maker and User Necessary—Compare 
Processes and Finishes Rather Than Prices of Medium 


By Herbert C. Roberts* 


N the selection of a fulling and 

scouring medium there are so many 
variable factors to be considered that 
wisdom closely approaching that of a 
Solomon is sometimes necessary in 
order that the manufacturer may 
make the proper choice. The re- 
search staffs of some of the country’s 
largest concerns are constantly en- 
gaged in studying fats, and analyzing 
the fat and other materials that enter 
into the processes of manufacture of 
the fulling medium. They are con- 
stantly endeavoring to make selections 
of ingredients that are best suited for 
the purpose, and to maintain a source 
of supply which will enable them to 
market a constantly uniform product. 


The modern manufacturer, in most 
cases, has at his command a labora- 
tory and trained chemists for this 
work. This, in turn, obligates the 
vender to have an organization suff- 
ciently educated and equipped to lay 
before the manufacturer improve- 
ments in raw materials and subsequent 
processes. 


Maker and User Cooperate 


The first consideration in the mar- 
keting of products of this kind is the 
necessity for wholehearted confidence 
between manufacturer and user, for 
a “cold” chemical analysis of the 
finished product means nothing unless 
the product is absolutely proved by 
physical tests. In the running of tests 
of this kind, close cooperation is very 
necessary, so that different materials 
tried out can be used on fabrics that 
are made from the same wools, tak- 
ing into consideration weaves, exact 
weights of fabrics, etc. The final 
judgment can only be made at the 
finisher perch by those capable, 
through familiarity with the fabrics, 
of determining those differences which 
may favor the use of a certain medium 
to ultimately obtain the fabric desired. 

The following points are thought by 
the writer to be fundamental: 

(1) Hand of finished fabric. Re- 
gardless of the make-up of the fabric, 
the material used in the fulling mill 
must act uniformly, ultimately giving 
the fabric the fullness of hand aimed 
at by the designer when he laid out 
the fabric. 

(2) Clearness of color. The pieces 
should be further examined to see 
which medium has produced the clear- 
est color. If the goods are mixtures, 
the colors should be compared for 
clearness and brightness. No color 
should be faded or have a washed-out 
appearance. If there be whites or 
silks in the mixtures, they should be 
clear, clean, and unstained. If the 
goods are piece dyes, they also should 
be clear. The goods should not be 
cloudy or shaded. 


(3) Cleanliness of the fabric. The 


*E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


goods should be clean. The colors 
should not crock. There should be 
no odor in the goods. An ether ex- 
traction of the goods should show no 
oily or fatty matter present. 

(4) Feel and handle. The goods 
should be compared for feel and 
handle. A fulling medium should not 
impart any unnatural feel or undue 
harshness to the cloth. The proper 
feel and handle is something very 
difficult to describe; it must be ob- 
served, compared, and judged by one 
experienced in the handling of the 
particular type of goods. 

(5) Manufacturing losses. The 
manufacturing losses are, of course, 
of two kinds: The loss in weight due 
to the freeing of the goods of such 
foreign matter as oil, dirt, and loose 
color; and the losses due to flocking, 
chafing, and general wear of the 
goods. The former should be a 
maximum and the latter a minimum. 

The net result of these comparisons 
is the answer to the question, ‘““Which 
medium produced the cleanest piece of 
cloth ?” 


Examine Procedure 

When all five of the above tests 
have been made, together with any 
special comparisons which apply only 
to the particular fabric under con- 
sideration, if one piece looks, feels, 
smells, and weighs no different from 
the other, then and only then, the 
means whereby the ends were ob- 
tained must be investigated. In other 
words, the wet finishing and related 
processes must be compared. Taking 
these in the sequence in which they 
occur in the finishing, rather than in 
the order of importance, we find them 
to be: 

(1) Length of time required to 
full the goods. From the standpoints 
of keeping the number of fulling mills 
necessary at a minimum and getting 
the maximum production out of the 
mills in use, the quicker the goods 
are reduced to the proper width and 
receive the necessary cover under the 
same conditions of temperature, pres- 
sure, and moisture, the more economi- 
cal the medium. Furthermore, the less 
the fulling time, the less should be 
the flocking and the better the cover. 

(2) Scouring after fulling. The 
time required to free the goods of the 
spent fulling medium is another point 
to be considered. Some mediums 
cling to the goods with great tenacity, 
and it requires large amounts of hot 
Water and a long time in the washer 
to free the goods of the dirt-carrying 
medium. On the other hand, some 
mediums leave the goods so quickly 
that they do not take all the dirt and 
other foreign matter with them. 

(3) Cost. The question of cost is 
sometimes based only on the selling 
price of the medium. This is a false 
consideration. The cost should be 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Heavy Belting Loom 


For Multiple-Ply Fabrics Up to 
12 Inches Wide 

One of the recent developments by 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass., is a posi- 
tive-shuttle type or so-called narrow- 
fabric loom designed to weave. very 
heavy multiple-ply fabrics up to about 
12 in. wide; in other words, to handle 
the narrower widths of the heavy 
work that under ordinary conditions 
could not be economically produced on 
the broad or fly-shuttle looms. The 
loom is built in varying widths of 
spaces and with various numbers of 
shuttles, according to the material to 
be produced. 

The heavy work which it is possible 
to weave on this loom comprises such 
fabrics as the wide asbestos brake lin- 
ings that are used on trucks, motor 
buses, hoisting engines, and oil-well 
drilling machines, and also includes 
belts that are used for transmission of 
power and on conveyors. 

The loom has a total capacity of 16 
harnesses and can handle work up to 
7-ply. Such ply work might be com- 
pared to several pieces of cloth fast- 
ened together by a sewing machine, 
the main difference being that when 
the ply goods are formed on a loom, 
the binder thread is woven in and 
serves to fasten the several plies to- 
gether. 

The harness motion used on this 
loom is of the closed-shed type; that 
is, it is constructed so that all of the 
harnesses come to a central position at 
each pick when the lay is on the front 
center and the reed is beating the fill- 
ing thread into the cloth. 

When ply fabrics are woven on an 
ordinary open-shed loom, it is neces- 
sary to hold some of the harness 
frames either in an up or in a down 
position for several picks. When this 
is done, the take-up (which is con- 
stantly working) is drawing the 
threads through the harnesses, and, by 
the friction between the threads and 
heddles, is causing the harness frames 
to pull forward and crowd against 
each other, causing serious complica- 
tions in many cases. With the closed- 
shed harness motion, at each pick the 
threads are in a straight line from the 
breast-beam stand to the whip roll at 
the back of the loom, and this allows 
the threads to free themselves in the 
heddles and causes less trouble from 
the harnesses drawing forward. 

he construction of the lay is also 
somewhat different from other looms 
Which have been built by this com- 
y. It is so arranged that the rack 
which operates the shuttles can be 
removed from the lay without disturb- 
ine the location of any of the shuttles, 
without disturbing the 
connections which are 


driving 
connected to 
the shuttle motion. It is also so ar- 


ranged that the angle of the lay can 
be changed, in order that adjustment 
can be made to allow the shuttle to 
pass through the yarn with the least 
possible friction; that is, so that the 
reed can be set at any desired angle 
when it is beating the filling thread 
into the cloth. 

The shuttle motion is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that on the ordinary loom 
where wires and woven shuttle straps 
or leather straps are used to connect 
the driving rack rod with the shuttle 
motion. On this loom all of these 
connections are by steel chains and 
rods. This construction overcomes 
trouble experienced on some looms 
from the stretching of the shuttle 
straps: and in overcoming the stretch- 
ing, the vibration is said to be cut 
down to a considerable extent. In 
many cases this construction will allow 
for a considerable increase in the 
speed of the loom. 

The take-up is arranged with an in- 
dividual roll for each piece of goods. 
Each take-up drum has a set of differ- 
ential gears to drive it, and with this 
construction it is possible for the 
operator to let back or take up any 
piece of goods on the loom without in- 
terfering with the others. 


In the ordinary narrow-fabric 
looms, it has been customary to use 
wood for the breast beam and back 
girts, but in this particular loom no 
wood is used in the frame. The loom 
is constructed of cast-iron loomsides 
and cross girts, held together by 
structural steel sections. 


The loom can be built either for 
belt or motor drive. Various types 
of let-offs are available, as well as a 
heavy backwinder on which the ma- 
terial may be rolled up as woven. 


Super-Speed Camera 





May Be Used in Making High- 
Speed Motion Studies 


Some of the problems confronting 
the textile industry—shuttle thread 
knotting and uneven bobbin action, for 
instance — may be solved finally 
through the use of a new invention 


known as the Jenkins chronoteine 
super-speed camera for high-speed 
motion studies. The inventor, C. 


Francis Jenkins, perfected the camera 
in his own laboratories at Washington, 
D. C. He also is the inventor of the 
map-making machine by which 
weather maps are radioed to ships at 
sea, the creator of economy and safety 
devices for airplanes, and is recog- 
nized as one of the fathers of radio 
vision. 

He has found that his camera not 
only can be applied to experiments in 
his own laboratories, but would prove 
valuable for the study of many prob- 
lems in industry which are not pos- 
sible of accurate determination in any 
other way. Anything that moves too 
fast for the eye to follow can be 
slowed down through the use of the 
chronoteine and examined in detail 
and at leisure. 


In the textile industry it has been 
discovered that a loss of time and 
money results from shuttle threads 
knotting, and from uneven bobbin ac- 
tion. While the looms are weaving, 
it frequently happens that the threads 
become knotted. Mechanics and ex- 
perts employed in textile shops have 
been unable to determine the cause of 
this, while it always has been neces- 
sary to stop the loom to examine and 
fix the thread. 


CROMPTON & So lek 
HEAVY BELTING LOOM 





Loom for Heavy, Multiple-Ply Fabric 
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The inability to ascertain the cause 
of thread knotting is due to the fact 
that the high speed of the loom makes 
impossible any detailed study of the 
action of the bobbin. The camera 
which projects motion films 
upon the screens in moving-picture 
theaters is said not to be swift enough 
to capture the movements of the loom 
parts. 

The Jenkins chronoteine camera 
makes photographs at a rate of 3,200 
exposures per second, or a length of 
200 ft. of film per second. This means 
that the film in the Jenkins camera 
travels at a speed of 136 miles an 
hour, while pictures are being made 
thereon with microscopic accuracy. 
Because of this it is declared to be 
possible to obtain a complete record of 
the conduct of a loom at high speed. 

Projection of these pictures at a 
normal rate of 16 per second makes 
the action 200 times slower than the 
original movement, and 20. times 
slower than the slow motion films fre- 
quently 
theaters. 


slow 


shown in motion - picture 


Best Fulling Medium 
(Continued from page 58) 


based upon the cost of a finished yard 
or piece of goods. Oftentimes the 
medium that sells at the lowest price 
is the most expensive in the long run. 
It may require more ounces to each 
gallon of water to make it up to the 
proper strength for use. It may be 
so difficult to completely remove it 
from the goods as to require some 
special solvent in the scouring bath. 
Again, it may be so very slow in its 
fulling action as to be impractical. On 
the other hand, a high-priced medium 
may be the cheapest in the long run. 
It may require fewer ounces to the 
gallon in making it up to solutions of 
effective strength. It may full the 
goods in far less time and may scour 
from the goods in less time. 

The final selection of the best 
medium for fulling and scouring 
woolens must be based on these eight 
points. Should the results be very 
close, the features of the medium 
which best suit the mill’s condition 
making the test must be the criterion. 








Conference on Welding 

A conference embracing all phases 
of the welding industry is to be held 
at the University of Minnesota on 
Oct. 20, 21 and 22, according to plans 
worked out by Professor S. C. Shipley, 
acting head of the Mechanical Engi- 
neering Department of the College of 
i-ngineering. 1 


This is the first con- 


ference of this nature held by the Uni- 


versitv of Minnesota, but according 


to the considerable interest shown by 
the users of welding equipment in the 
territory, the holding of such a con- 
ference promises to be a vearly event. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Magnolia (Ark.) Cotton Mills Co. 
T. S. Grayson, president, J. O. Hutchen- 
son, vice president, have just returned 
from the East, where they purchased the 
machinery needed for the new cotton mill 
being erected at Magnolia. The spinning 
machinery was purchased from the Saco- 


Lowell shops, Lowell, Mass., and the 
looms, 112 in number, from the Draper 
Corp., Hopedale, Mass., the total cost 
be $112,000. 


*“Chicopee Mfg. Co. Gainesville, 
Ga., has started the production of cloth in 
its new plant. Most of the machinery 
has been installed and is being tested as 
rapidly is expected 
that the plant will be ready for complete 
operation about Sept. 15. Over 100 em- 
ployes are now at work. 

Henrietta (N. C.) Mills have com- 
pleted a new office and the office force 
has moved in. 

Sadie Cotton Mills Co., Kings 
Mountain, N. C., has started construction 
of a two-story extension, 104 x 128 ft. 
This new addition will practically double 
the capacity of the plant. 

Cleveland Cloth Mills Co., Shelby, 
N. C., has started work on extensions to 
its housing development for operatives, 
and will build 20 additional dwellings, 
brick type, reported to cost in excess of 
$75,000. 

La France Textile Industries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Contract for the erection 
if a new administration building on the 
east side of Adams Ave., north of Ortho- 
dox St., has been awarded by this com- 
pany to Wintz Bros., Inc., 1618 Sellers 
St., contractors. The new building will 
cost $40,000, and will be used to house 
the company’s general offices. 

Scranton (Pa.) Lace Co. will soon 
begin the erection of a new two-story 
mill at Clarks Summit, Pa., for which 


as possible, and it 


general contract recently has been 
awarded to the Morton C. Tuttle Co., 
Boston, Mass. The new building will 


cost in excess of $30,000. It will be 
equipped with new machinery for ruffling 
and hemming. ‘The Scranton company is 
also building a three-story, 75 x 155 ft. 


steel and concrete addition to its plant at 
ocranton. 

Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills have 
awarded a contract to the Piedmont Con- 


+ 


struction Co., Chester, S. C., for con- 


struction of a new school building. 


*Inman (S. C.) Mills have awarded 


contract for erection of a four-story 
addition to Potter & Shackleford, Green- 
vile, S. C. The structure, which will 
b. 7 


S x 155 ft., is expected to be fin- 
by the first of the year. J. E. 
Mirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 


engineers. 
Fact and Gossip 


Imperial Cotton Mills Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal., machinery has been sold to 
\merican Textile Co., Atco, Ga., and 
is now being shipped East. The prop- 
erty sof the Imperial company at Los An- 
geles is for sale. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





Western Reserve Cotton Mills, 
Georgia Co., Quitman, Ga., has _ been 
taken over by the Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Laurel Hill, N. C. R. D. Sanders, 
who has been with the Morgan mills for 
a number of years, has been made office 
manager at the Western Reserve plant, 
and Mack Bozeman has been given the 
superintendency. 


New England Southern Mills, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., have disposed of a block 
of 20,000 shares of common stock of the 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry mills, Balti- 
more, Md., to Howard Baetjer, president 
of the last noted company, and associates, 
who have secured controlling interest. 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co.,_ Fitchburg, 
Mass. The Parkhill division of this 
company is shut 10 days tor 


the annual vacation of employes 


Hebron Mills, Hebronville, Mass., 
formerly operated by B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc., which have been idle for the last 
three years, have been purchased by th: 
Hebron Realty Co., recently incorporated 
with authorized capital of $100,000, the 
incorporators being as follows: William 
S. Pepperell, Providence, R. I.; W. B. 
MacColl, Providence, R. I.; F. B. Rick 
etson, Taftville, Conn. The officers are 
William S. Pepperell, president; Ed 
ward G. Chace, vice president ; Raymonil 
G. Williams, secretary and treasurer; F. 
B. Ricketson, assistant treasurer. It is 
now being renovated, and will be leased 
to the Ray Cotton Co., of Franklin, 
Mass., which will operate the plant as a 
cotton waste concentration plant. The 
plant will probably be opened within 
five or six weeks, and will employ about 
100. persons. 


down for 


Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
which has been operating full time, has 
gone on a schedule of five days a week 
until further notice. 


Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co. All 
the common stock of this company owned 
for 27 years by the United Electric Light 
Co., will be apportioned among the stock 
holders of the last named concern, and 
the Indian Orchard Co. henceforth will 
operate as a separate unit. Shares will! 
be allotted at the rate of one to every ten 
shares of United Electric Light 
No change in the operating or produc- 
tion policies of the Indian Orchard Co 
will result, it is said. 

Ponikin Mills, Lancaster, Mass., are 
to discontinue business this month on 
account of the death of the owner, W. 
F. Stiles, Fitchburg, Mass. They have 
been operated for over half a century. 


Dean & Sherk Corp., Palmer, Mass. 


stock 


The branch plant of this Detroit cor- 
poration which has been idle for four 
years has been purchased by the Wash- 


burn Chair Co., Warren, Mass., and wil! 


be used as a branch for the manufacture 
of baby carriages. 


Springfield (Mass.) Webbing Co., 
which was purchased by William J. Hy- 
land and James A. Mahoney last winter, 
has increased its production in the last 
three months so that two-thirds of the 
plant is now in operation, as compared 
with one-third previously. Particularly 
good business is being done with rayon- 
finished lines for corsets and lingerie. 


Thurnherr & Upton Co., West New 


York, N. ie has succeeded to the busi- 
ness of R. Thurnherr, 409-413 Ninth St., 
manufacturer of laces, embroideries and 
novelties, specializing in laces for the art 
needlework trade. Equipment of the 
plant consists of three 10 yard automats, 
one punching machine, eight sewing ma- 
chines, two 4-spindle 
system), 


bobbin machines 


( Levi repeating machine 
and one cutting machine. Wm. F. Up- 
ton, Jr., and Fred Thurnherr buy 40s-2, 
60s-2, 80s-2 and 100s | 
will be sold direct. 


Beaver Mills, Waterford, N. Y., are 


increasing operations in the spinning d« 


one 


2 yarn. Product 


partment following the annual shutdown 


of a week 


Mohawk Textile Co., 


Philadelphia, 


Pa., which — formerly manufactured 
crinkle cloths, draperies and novelties at 
1611 N. Hancock St., has gone out of 
business, having disposed of machinery 
and equipment to a number of different 
buyers. It is reported that A. Herman, 


proprietor, contemplates starting in busi 


ness at another location to manufacture 


tapestries. 

Centerville (R. I.) Mill, Royal Mill, 
West Warwick, R. IL. and Natick 
(R. I.) Mill of the B. B. & R. Knight 
Corp. shut down Aug. 20 and will re 
open Aug. 29. 


*John J. Kenyon Mfg. Co., Pawtuc- 
ket, R. I., which has been in receivership 
since last April, was recently ordered to 
be sold to satisfy a mortgage of $15,000 
held by Ida Oshre of Boston. The re 
ceiver, George F. Troy, of Providence, 
was unable to negotiate a private sale to 
yield the $15,000 mortgage. 


Manville-Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1., has filed notice of change in capi 
talization to $15,000,000, preferred stock, 
and 240,000 
value. 


Chesterfield Mfg. Co., Petersburg, 
Va. Cotton mills and other property of 
this company have been sold at auction 
to business men of Petersburg, Va., and 
Kinston, N. C. The price paid was 
withheld. The property sold ‘for 
cash by the Virginia Trust Co., of 
Richmond, under a deed of trust for the 
subject to the first 
mortgage for the principal sum of $66,- 
000. H.C. Wooten and W. B. Douglas, 
who recently have purchased cotton mills 
at Kinston, were the principal 
Petersburg 
ested in the deal. It was stated by 
of the parties in the deal that operations 
would be resumed Sept. 1. 


shares of common, no par 


was 


second mortgage, 


buyers, 
Ithougl n also are inter 
although men also are inter 


one 
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New Construction and Additions 
*Cedar Falls (Ia.) Woolen Mills. 


According to latest reports the new plant 
of W. J. Bowen & Son, whose mills at 
Nashua, I[a., 
months ago, will be ready to start manu- 
facturing Sept. 1. As previously stated, 
they purchased a plant on the corner of 
Main and 27th St., Cedar Falls, last 
spring, and have remodeled the build- 
ings and installed new machinery. 
*Millbury (Mass.) Woolen Co. is 
the name under which the former Cordis 
Mills, Millbury, are to be operated by 


were destroyed by fire some 


the new owners, Walter E. Schuster and 
William L. Hayward, both ot East 
Douglas, Mass. What machinery was 
left in the mills by the former owners is 
being stored in the warehouses in the 
rear of the mills and the plant is being 
prepared for the installation of new ma- 
chinery. Operations are expected to 
start this fall and about 200 will be em- 
ployed at the outset. 

Woonsocket (R. I.) Spinning Co. 
has filed plans for a one-story 
to its mill on Richard St., 39 x 57 ft., to 
about $15,000, for which a general 
contract has been let to Lamoureux Bros., 


W Oons< rcke tc. 


addition 


cost 


*Penmans, Ltd., St.  Hvyacinthe, 
Que., Canada, expect to have their new 
carding and spinning addition completed 
about Oct. 1. It is an L-shaped struc- 
ture, three stories high, 206 x 81 ft. and 
97 x SO ft., and will be equipped with 
three sets of cards and 1590 spindles. 


Fact and Gossip 


Penobscot Woolen Co., Camden, 
Me., has resumed production at its mull, 
following a shut down for a number of 


months 


Seabright Woven Felt Co., Camden, 
Me., is running on a four-day week basis, 
and will continue on this schedule for 
several weeks to come. 

Roubaix Mills, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 
The large brick chimney at this plant 
which twice struck by lightning 
within three weeks recently and partly 
demolished the second time is being re- 
stored to its former condition. 

Geo. E. Kunhardt Corp., Lawrence, 


Mass., has closed down its mills for two 
weeks for the 


was 


annual vacation period, 
having suspended operations on Aug. 13 
On resuming operations it is expected 
that a five-day week will be maintained. 
(Mass.) Woolen Co. is 
individual electric motors to 
drive its machinery. Some extensive im- 
provements are planned for the picker 
room department. 


Millbury (Mass.) Spinning Co., Inc., 


Leicester 
installing 


is shut down this week for the annual 
vacation of employes. 
Rivulet Spinning Co., Inc., North 


Uxbridge, Mass., closed 
\ug. 29 tor vacations. 

Elmdale Mill of S. F. Scott & Sons, 
Inc., Uxbridge, Mass., opera- 


tions on weeks’ 


\ug 


down on 
20 until 


resumed 
\ug. 22 following a iwo 
vacations. 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
shut down on Aug. 20 \ug. 29 
during time the new electric 
switchboard will be wired and put in to 
centralizing all the 
pewer lines of the plant. 
Hamtramck Dundee Woolen Mills 
Co., Hamtramck, Mich., has been or- 
ganized by Julius Lorig, 529 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit, and associates, to 


shut down tor 


until 
which 


operation, electric 


manu- 
tacture a line ot woolen goods. 


Fulton (N. Y.) Worsted Mills. For 
the first time in two years stockholding 
employes of the Fulton mills of the 
American Woolen Co. will receive a 
dividend amounting te:12% upon their 
common stock. The dividends will be 
shared by many of the older employes 
ot the company, who purchased the stock 
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Seasoned textile men who “know processes” pick Diasta- 
for because of its proven efficiency. 

Whether used for sizing, stripping or finishing it serves 
faithfully and uniformly, giving every required result, 
actually benefiting the fibre by giving it strength and 
fullness of feel. Diastafor has established new desizing 
records with its liquefying action on starch in cotton, 
rayon, and mixed goods. 

It is through these known qualities, based on the actual 
performance of twenty years that Diastafor has come to 
be recognized everywhere as standard—and as such, pre- 
ferred by the majority of textile men throughout the 
country. 

To use Diastafor is to get the utmost in service and 
economy. 

Shipments can be made promptly and as you need them. 
We have a warehouse near you. Write for detailed 
information today. 
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HIGH QUALITY WORK |]: 


Where quality work is the rule, a healthy business growth 
is maintained at a minimum cost. In fact, whatever the nature P} 


of business—quality production always proves profitable. 


The increasing preference shown by mill operators for the 
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several years ago on a profit sharing 
plan inducement offered by the company 


officia! >. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Kraft Knitters, Inc., Lowell, Mass., 
has succeeded to the business of Johnson- 
Bonner, Inc., which has been dissolved. 
The mew company is capitalized at 
$5,000; Emil C. Person is president and 
Abe] R. Campbell, treasurer. Children’s 
jull fashioned wool sweaters are manu- 
factured. ‘ It is planned to install addi- 
tional machinery at a later date. 


*Arcadia Knitting Mills, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturers of silk jersey 
glove cloth and silk knit underwear, are 
dismantling their plant here and will 
move to Allentown, Pa., in the near 
future, where they are erecting a new 
four-story, 66 x 240 ft. building at 8th, 
Harrison & Hall Sts., where work is 
now progressing. Their new mill build- 
ing will be located opposite the Soleliac 
Silk Co. mill, in which building the Ar- 
cadia Knitting Mills, Inc., have leased 
floor space for some time past. In their 
new mill building they plan to instal! 
equipment for dyeing and finishing. It 
will be ready for operation late in Oc- 
tober. 


Superior Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
NX. Y., have started construction of a 
new addition, 24 x 20 ft., which will be 
used for storage and garage purposes. 


*Randolph Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
\sheboro, N. C., have been chartered 
with authorized capital stock of $400,000, 
with $500 paid in. The incorporators 
are D. B. McCrary, W. J. Armfield, Jr., 
Hugh Parks, kK. Alexander and C. W. 
McCrary, all of Asheboro. This is the 
new company which was reported last 
\pril as planning to start a full fashioned 


losiery mill at Asheboro. 
Phoenix Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
\. C. The buildings at Statesville now 


i course of construction for this com- 
y are to be ready for the installation 
i machinery Oct. 15, according to an 
cial who was in Statesville a few days 
go looking over the situation. Lock- 
Greene & Co., Boston, are the 
ngineers, 
_ Forrest Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 
va, have added a line of bathing suits 
their former lines which consisted of 
aker sweaters, jumbos and lumber 


*Hadad Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 


) . - . 
f 4 Is a new hosiery manutacturing con- 


ern that has started in business. Their 
address was given as Tulip & Westmore- 
and Sts. in these columns last week. 
his was in error. This company is 


ated at 3577 Tulip St., and manufac- 
‘tre ladies’ seamless silk hosiery, having 


‘N initial equipment of 48 knitting ma- 
ines, 240 needle, 2 loopers and 2 sew- 
Ng machines. George Hadad is in 
harg They buy silk, rayon and mer- 
‘rize| yarns and will sell their product 
“irect. They are making the first ship- 


ment of their goods this week. Mr 
well known in the hosiery 
trade having formerly been in business 
at S! enandoah, Pa., where they manu- 
lactured half hose. 


Had: | is 


. ‘i . ° 
In licates previous mention of project. 
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Nh. & M. Knitting Mil's, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., now located at Howard & 
Norris Sts., will move into new and 


larger quarters Oct. 1, 1927, where they 
will increase their present capacity. They 
will move on that date to A St., and In- 
diana Ave., where in addition to their 
present lines they will manufacture 
ribbed bathing su‘ts, planning to install 10 
new ribbers in tneir new mill and 10 
sewing machines in addition to their 
present equipment consisting of 30 knit- 
ting machines and 30 sewing machines. 
Their products are sold through Mayer- 
Kendler Co., Inc., 93 Worth St., New 
York, including bathing suits, weaters, 
athletic goods and knitted specialties. 


*Chalfont (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, re- 
cently incorporated with capital of $125,- 
000, expects to start the production ot 
ladies’ full fashioned hosiery about Oct. 
15 in a new one-story, 106 x 75 ft. steel 
and brick building now under construc- 
tion. Initial equipment will consist of 
nine 24-section kmitting machines, and 
five sewing machines. Product will be 
sold through J. Casin & Co., Ne York. 
J. L. Campbell is president and John T. 
Rodrock treasurer of the new company 
which is now in the market for the fol- 
lowing: Baskets, bobbins, boxes, box 
shooks, etc., calenders, clocks, counters, 


drinking fountains, drying machinery, 
fuel economizers, metal furniture, gas 
systems, hosiery forms, labeling ma- 
chines, loopers, oils, scales, soap and 
mill trucks. 

*Colonial Knitting Mills, Inc., 


Mohnton, Pa., have started production in 
their new branch plant at Mohnton. 
Supt. Harry J. Moss expects to have the 
entire plant in full operation in the 
course of three or four weeks if the ma- 
chinery continues coming in as rapidly 
as it has thus far. 

Liberty Fabrics Corp. and Dainty 
Maid Silk Mills, Union, S. C., expect 


to start operations soon. 


Watson Mfg. Co., Brantford, Ont., 
Canada, has rearranged its warehouse 
and storage space and installed a rayon 
department in which production on a 
line of men’s, women’s and children’s 
rayon underwear will begin shortly. 

Circle-Bar Knitting Co., Ltd., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Canada, has started opera- 
tions in its new iull fashioned mill at 
Owen Sound, with an initial equipment 
of five full fashioned knitting machines 
which will later be increased to 15. The 
new building is of brick, concrete and 
steel construction. 





Fact and Gossip 


Unique Knitting Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill., owned by Kling Bros. & Co., 
Inc., 2306 Wabansia Ave., have discon- 
tinued business and are liquidating their 
assets. 


Contoocook Mills Corp., Hillsboro, 
N. H., is making additions to its work- 
ing force, and present production is close 
to full capacity. 


*Wyant Way of New York, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., manufacturers of lin- 
gerie, have an equipment of 200 spindles, 
three knitting machines and 45 sewing 
machines in their plant at 37-45 Corneli- 
son Ave. Electric power is bought. 
Products are sold direct. The company 
is capitalized at $125,000. Harry Kreps 
is president and Bernard Samuels, treas- 
urer, 


Kingsboro Silk Mills, Gloversville, 
N. Y., are again operating on full time 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Oil Smears 


that Show Waste 


Look around — pools of oil under 
machines — oily patches of floor — oily 
smudges on machine surfaces — 


—) 


Man — that means waste— Money 
taken right out of the mill profits for oil 
paid for but not lubricating. 










TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 
| 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFKE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Does away with these losses— 


It Stays in bearings. 


And still NON-FLUID OIL has the 
high lubricating quality of the finest 
liquid oil — the difference is in our ex- 
clusive process that keeps it adhesive. 


Other NON-FLUID OIL advantages in- 
clude the prevention of oil-spotted prod- 
uct — and saving of time in oiling. 


Look into these valuable economies—send 
today for testing sample and our text book, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 





—— See cdlso 
CONSOLIDATED T 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. Wate 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
_] Pickers [_] Shafting 
[| Cards {}] Motors 
(_] Spinning Frames {| Chain Drives 


a eee 


{| Looms 
[|_| Twister Rings 
{_] Ball Bearings 


| 


| RNS iWin soe a4 cen ed nue saetev eek WON CES wieeqgen COnemaweds 
DATES IRBs isieisisco tp aininnisnead'c Cucewewsdleenneeeies eviecelwane 





ADDRESS. ....02ccvccccceveee 65 Bede Cee eeeenenes seeeeccces 








ly 
NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. |; 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. || 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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SHIPPING HAMPER 


Flexible steel frame. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





LANE 


CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 


Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 


Strong canvas body. transfers goods in process. 


Tough wood top. 
Renewable wood shoes. 


Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 


ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. 





Write for Catalog No. 90. 


H. KRANTZ SOEHNE - AACHEN 








THE KRANTZ PATENTED CLOTH TENTERING MACHINE © 


Dries the cloth with circulating air currents; the temperature 
in each two successive layers being lowered to prevent the 
deadening of the wool fibres and to keep the heat from affect- 


ing the colors. 
By re-using the warm air circulated in the lower layers again 


in the upper or wet layers great economy of steam is realized ; 
up to 50%. 


By running the chains in covered channels, we absolutely 
prevent oil or grease spots on even the most delicate shades. 
These are but a few of the advantages of the KRANTZ 
TENTERING MACHINE. We shall be glad to tell you 
of the others and their application to your particular require- 
ments, if you will get in touch with us. 





See Also —— 
Ni c 252. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Ask for pamphlet ——CATALOG—— 


REPRESENTED BY ALFRED SUTER TEXTILE, 200 FIFTH AVENUE 


ENCINEER NEW YORK 


August 27, 192 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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Mill News—Continued 


weexly schedules after the annual shut- 
down for vacation and inventory. 

Superior Mfg. Co., Hoosick Falls, 
N _ resumed full time operations Aug. 
22, after a week’s shutdown for the an- 
nual vacation period. 

Gilbert Knitting Co., Little Falls, 
NX. Y., has resumed night operations in 
some departments following a_ several 
weeks’ curtailment. 

Union Mills, Inc., Mechanicville, 
XN. Y., resumed full time weekly sched- 
ules Aug. 22, after a ten days’ shutdown 
for the annual vacation period. 


Capital Knitting Co., Waterford, 
X. Y., is increasing operations in the 


knitting departments following the an- 
| vacation period. 


*Willis Hosiery Mills, Concord, 
N. C., which recently purchased the plant 
f the Concord Knitting Co., have been 
incorporated with authorized capital of 
$100,000, of which $3,000 has been sub- 
scribed by E. K. Willis, of Concord, and 
E. \W. Freeze and R. R. Ragan, of High 
The plant is being operated by 

ew owners. 
Welborn Mills, Lexington, N. C., 
have been chartered to operate a knitting 
mill with an authorized capital stock of 
$50,000 of which $12,500 has been paid 
by D. D. Doniger and Harry Doniger, 
New York, and H. G. Welborn, of 


Lexington. 


Economy Hosiery Mills, Philadel- 
fhia, Pa. U. S. District Court has ad- 
judicated this firm an involuntary bank- 
rupt, appointing L. Leroy  Deininger 
referee, a receiver, Leroy L. Vennell, 
having been previously appointed. The 
concern manufactured seamless hosiery at 
1833 E. Huntingdon St. 


*Segmar Knitting Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This concern, manufactur- 
ers of knitted fabrics, at 1024 Filbert St., 


has been adjudicated an involuntary 
bankrupt by the U. S. Pistrict Court, 
David M. Amram being appointed 
referee. 


C. G. & C. A. Smith, Inc., Allen- 
town, Pa. The knitting department of 
this concern which has been idle for 
some time, is now in full operation on 
tricolettes. The concern manufactures 
jersey cloth, stockinet, astrachans, and 
silk ribbons. 


*Rosedale (Pa.) Knitting Co. has 
completed and put into service a bridge 
over the railway near the plant. The 
knitting company paid for the structure, 
costing $8,000, which saves employes a 
dangerous walk across the tracks or a 
long detour to another bridge a half 
mile away. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., will open a retail store 
in the building now under construction 
on the northwest corner of Fifth Ave. 
and 47th St., where they have leased 
ground floor space for a period of 20 
years. It is expected to have the store 
in operation about March 1. 


Baker-Moise Co., Dallas, Tex., sell- 
Ing agents, is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of a large hosiery mill in New 


Jersey, according to a statement made 
by O. W. Burkett, manager. The name 
of the mill to be purchased was not 
gi n out, but it is said to have 57 


high speed machines for manufacturing 
ladies’ full-fashioned silk hosiery. The 
Baker-Moise Co. has been handling its 
Products for years. 


licates previous mention of project. 


W. F. Hummel Knitting Works, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have moved their mill 
from 936 Third St. to 290 Third St., 
where they have better facilities for tak- 
ing care of their business. 

Edmonton Knitting Mills, Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alberta, Canada, manufacturers 
of hosiery and fancy knit goods, have 
gone out of business and disposed of 
their equipment. 

*Harvey Knitting Co., Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont., Canada. Kenneth W. 
Harvey, manager of this company, 
states that the Harvey company will not 
enter into a merger of various large 
knitting concerns although he has been 
approached on the subject. 





— 
SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


*North Hudson Ribbon Co., Inc., 
West New York, N. J., recently noted 
incorporated for $10,000, will start the 
manufacture of shoe binding ribbon at 
once in leased quarters at 320-322 1&th 
St., equipped with 10 looms. Nathan 
Kosminsky is president and treasurer. 

*Vistex Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., which have leased 18,000 sq. it. 
of floor space in the M. B. Smith Bldg., 
Burlington, N. C., expect to start opera 
tions there about Oct. 1. 

Bally Ribbon Mills, Inc., Bally, Pa. 
This company, manufacturers of hat 
bands and ribbon novelties, is working 
full time and reports a good volume of 
business in hand. They are contemplat- 
ing the installation of new equipment 
and may later install their own finishing 
equipment. 

*MacGowan Bros., Inc., Beaver 
Meadows, Pa., are making satisfactory 
progress in the construction of a one- 
story, 32 x 157 ft. addition to their plant, 
to cost approximately $45,000, with 
equipment, which will consist of 32 
looms and auxiliary machinery. 

*American Silk Mills, Inc., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., have started operations in their 
new plant at Holland and _ Fountain 
Aves, which has been under construc- 
tion since last December. 


Fact and Gossip 
O. G. Hanks & Co., Mansfield Cen 


ter, Conn., have closed down their mills. 


Cheney Bros., Manchester, 
Conn., are operating their velvet depart 
ment on overtime schedules to get out 
orders on special velvet fabrics required 
for early fall trade. 


South 


Rosenstein Bros., Paterson, N. J., 
have filed notice of change in company 
name to Rosenstein Bros. & Hook, Inc. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*Delaware Rayon Co., New Castle 
Del., is installing machinery in the first 
of three contemplated units of its plant 
and expects to begin production there 
within a short time. The company has 
been operating since February in a build- 
ing formerly used as a shell loading 
plant by the Bethlehem Steel Co. Out 


put has been only 400 Ibs. per day but on: 


the completion of the new unit it is ex- 
pected to turn out 6,600 Ibs. per day of 
150 and 300 denier rayon yarn. 
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There’s a Reason for 
the Dependability 
of Sylphon Tem- 

perature Control in 

Finishing of 
Woolens 


Years of constant use cannot 
weaken the Sylphon Bellows 
well-known patented motor ele 
‘ ment of all Sylphon self 
contained automatic tem 
perature regulators. 


With an expansion unit 
like this 
the most durable and sen 
sitive known to science 
the reason why Sylphon 
lemperature Regulators 
are dependable is not 
mysterious 


They Have To Be 


recognized as 





‘ ila e v Washer for 
ug, Malitog, Wisimnie and Dycing 





The finishing pro- 
cesses of scouring, 
cleaning, washing, 
fulling and 
milling, crab- 
bing, ageing, 


e l Ne. $31 Syiphon Regulatyr on Crabbing Maehine used in 
al ¢ Finishing 


lustering 
shrinking, demand dependable 
maintenance of proper tem- 
uniform 


quality of finished materials. 


peratures to assure 


Sylphon automatic temperature 
regulators have been a_profit- 
able revelation to many a tex- 





tile man searching for depend- 
: No. $52 Sylphon Preseure Regul ter on Ageing Apparatus 

able temperature control with- ae 

out breakdown or repairs. 

To insure uniform produc- 

tion of with the 

proper lustre, elasticity and 


OK ds 


brightness, and to prevent 





harshness, brittleness, puck 









ers or wrinkles resulting 
trom improper _ finishing ‘Siehienitiiieeindtaiiaiied ik | 
temperatures Investigate ) of times— MI 
s ° ANO NO APPRECIABLE a - 
. yiphon automatic tem OSS OF FLEXIBILETY } 

© j WILL DEVELOP IN Tue y E | 
perature control. ALL METAL, SEAMLESS / Ty j 


Ask for Bulletin GTR- 
109 “Automatic Tem- 
perature Control in Tex- 
tile Processing.” 
See (Also —— 


CONSOLID, TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


Jhe Julton Sylphon Company: 
Origihators and Patenteas of the Sylphon Bellows 
Knoxville, Tennessee, U.S:A, 

Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and in all principal cities of the U. S. 

European representatives: 


Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd., 
41-42 Foley Street, London, W. I., England 












Canadian representatives: 
Darling Brothers, Ltd., 
120 Prince St., Montreal, Canada 


































PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 





No Plant Is Really Complete Without a 
PALMER FINISHING MACHINE 


No substitute has yet been found to give that rich- 

ness of texture and liquid feel possessed by fabric 

‘*Palmer”’ finished. And such a wide variety of 

fabrics may be handled on the Palmer as to make 
its possibilities almost endless. 


The new engineering principals embodied in the MORRISON Palmer 
mark it as a machine apart from and above any claimant for comparison. 


Perfection is a superlative term, but this 





—— See cllse 
CONSOLIDATED , 
—CATALOG—_—> machine approaches it very closely. 


MORRISON MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 





NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTION 
Formerty N, SCHLUMBERGER « cic 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 















Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


JULES SCHWEIGHOFER 
356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 
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Snow-white 
Bleaching | 





Bueacuine with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is  un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
tory. With the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
from salt—any fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 
shipped in. 


Electrolytic sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
considerable saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
reduces an element of danger. 


The cost depends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
localities where these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
chlorite is the most economical, taking all things into consideration. 


Actual tests show it to be more efficient. 
No lime sludge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


Write us for literature. 


The Electro Chemical Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The ELECTROLYZER 






The KEMP SYSTEM 


for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY 


for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on 
tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the 
most economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- 
chines and calenders. 


This is the equipment used by 90% of the textile 
finishers, in most cases replacing other apparatus. 







The C. M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 


405-413 E. Oliver Street 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Hosiery Market in 
Waiting Attitude 





Arrival of Buyers After Labor 
Day Awaited by ' 
Trade 

Optimism in the hosiery market is 
limited to the future, specifically to 
the expectation of a fair representa- 
tion of buyers in the city after Labor 
Day and a concurrent improvement in 
mail orders. 

At present, women’s seamless hosi- 
ery and children’s lines are showing 
a moderate improvement but opera- 
tions are not of a sufficient size to 
permit mills to extend production. 
The full-fashioned division, approach- 
ing the last half of its season, is un- 
dergoing a period of price uncertainty 
among the smaller mills. Admitting 
that one small plant trucking a col- 
lection of job stocks about the market 
can create rumors all out of propor- 
tion to the actual effect on output, 
the fact remains that the decline of 
raw silk has given a dubious under- 
tone to trading. 


Raw Silk Influence 

This week the raw material market 
has rallied somewhat but double ex- 
tra cracks are still $1 or more below 
the level of last summer. The larger 
manufacturers point to revisions made 
in the late spring and assert that any 
changes that are justified will be 
made. They add, however, that raw 
silk prices for any one week or month 
are an unfair criterion since their 
operations are based on levels for a 
six-month period. 

In the course of ordinary fluctua- 
tions, the big fellows are able to get 
the greatest benefit from low silk 
periods but this does not necessarily 
follow in the instance of a radical 
drop such as the market has suffered, 
almost without a break, since May. 

The smaller mills were able to profit 
by the extremely low levels since their 
needs permit frequent and more flexi- 
ble purchases. They are not bound, 
moreover, to be protected for many 
months ahead as is the case with the 
larger producers. While it is true 
that the latter can demand and get best 
prices on raw silk by reason of sheer 
volume, the morale of the raw silk 
industry just before the upturn, was 
not conducive to heavy speculations. 
If any hosiery manufacturer was able 
to gauge the decline at its nadir, then 
he possessed powers beyond that of 
Many an oldtime importer. 

The outlook for fall in  full- 
fashioned hosiery is consequently one 
of sharp trading. The emphasis be- 
ing placed on fancy heel constructions 
and hoot lengths adds two more dis- 
turbing factors. These fads will pos- 
sibly increase volume but they will 


(Continued on page 71) 


Underwear Based on 19c Cotton 


New Advances 


Announced by 


Heavyweight Rib Manufacturers 


NDERWEAR prices, based on 

approximately 19c¢ cotton, became 
a reality in the announcement by two 
important mills of new advances of 
12%c to 37%c on men’s heavyweight 
ribbed lines. 

The move leaves other mill officials 
a bit flustered despite their rapidly 
assumed attitude of I-told-you-so or, 
better still, I-warned-you-so. While 
they applaud the step and declare 
their own advances may be expected 
momentarily, there is indisputably a 
hesitation in many quarters at being 
committed to these levels for the re- 
mainder of the season. They hold to 
this opinion without minimizing 
either the strong outlook for staple 
or the fairness of the increases. 

As it is, the new prices scramble 
what is already a fairly good omelet. 
The situation is best epitomized by the 
fact that one of the two mills, by 
reason of the second period increase 
and the two advances, is now $1 above 
its opening level while another large 
mill making ribbed goods has not yet 
changed its original list. 

The action was one of the strongest 
influences in the market in recent 
months. The first advance by the 
northern mills a few weeks ago had 
been generally anticipated; the Gov- 
ernment’s bullish crop estimate 
created a deal of talk but since there 
were other estimates to come, it left 
the buyer impressed but still doubt- 
ful; the advances on_ balbriggans 
within the last fortnight were also 
expected since the original quotations 
were bargain figures, too good to last. 
The second advance on heavyweight 
goods, however, has made buyers take 
notice since they come at the opening 
of the intensive duplicate season. 

The advances by the Blood Knitting 
Mills range between 25c and 37%c 
and those of the Mayo Sales Corpora- 
tion, 12%c and 25c. The new prices 
on the Blood Company t1o-lb. shirts 
and drawers is $5.25 and 14-lb. union 
suits, $8.8714. 

In the Mayo line the ro-lb. shirts 
and drawers are $5.25, as compared 
with an opening figure of $4.621% and 
the 16-lb. suit, originally $8.25, now 
$9.25. 

Mill men in translating the new 
lists into terms of staple prices, say 
the opening levels were based on 12c 
cotton. Allowing 17 lbs. of raw cot- 
ton for each dozen of 16-lb. suits, the 
difference between 12c cotton prices 
and 19¢ cotton, is $1.19, or 19c more 
than the Mayo levels indicate. As 
the difference is smaller naturally on 
the 12-lb. and 14-Ilb. numbers, the 19c 
standard is generally held to be fair. 


The reasons why a general increase 
similar to Mayo’s and the Blood Com- 
pany’s is needed have been rehearsed 
over and over again in every selling 
agency since the staple bounded up- 
ward, 

The argument most often heard by 
those opposing rises at this time is 
that old reliable, the weather. Dupli- 
cate buying on an extensive scale is 
not expected until after Labor Day. 
If the intervening weeks are cool, the 
advances can be put into effect then 
with the least disturbance, they con- 
tend and if the weather breaks un- 
favorably, the mills will not be caught 
in an awkward situation with the 
usual rumors of price shading which 
are the inevitable result of a dull 
closing period. 


Reason for Caution 


Another reason for caution, given 
by these market factors, is that the 
recent advance by the northern mills 
has been generally accepted. There 
is little doubt but that they can be 
maintained, regardless of what turn 
the next Government estimate may 
take; another advance may check 
buying in the intermediate weeks and 
in the event of a bearish estimate, 
leave the mills grounded high and dry. 

This point of view would unques- 
tionably prevail if it were not for the 
fact that the mills may be forced into 
action by the simple matter of sup- 
plies. Advances to be made within 
the next few weeks may be entirely 
a question of self’ protection. - With 
few exceptions, the 1927 season has 
yielded a comfortable volume of busi- 
ness done on a small profit and the 
mills are approaching the stage where 
delivery will be the principal con- 
sideration. If they are forced into 
the market for raw material, present 
prices will have short life. 

The additional advances of 12%c by 
the Perry Knitting Mills and the 
Blood Knitting Mills on balbriggan 
shirts and drawers gave buying a 
much needed stimulus. With prac- 
tically all mills making this weave 
now on the higher levels, buyers have 
placed their initial purchases more 
freely and not a few were forced to 
order at the higher figures. 

Manufacturers, as a _ rule, have 
shown little sympathy with appeals to 
let their accounts cover at old prices 
once announcements of the advance 
were made. Since the opening, orders 
were light despite the insistent argu- 
ments of salesmen that the levels 
couldn’t continue. All told, business 
now booked for the new season, repre- 
sents a fairly good start. 


Lightweight ribbed suits have also 
been advanced by the Perry company 
and the Blood mills. The Perry suit, 
up 20c, is now $5.70 in the standard 
size and the Blood company carded 
number goes from $5.75 to $6. Both 
mills are understood te have taken a 
good business at their first figures 
which were regarded as a cut below 
the general level. 





Mild Enthusiasm over 
Bathing Suit Lines 





That, and Preparation for Fall 
Sweater Business, Principal 
Trade Features 
The outerwear market is dividing 
its activity between a mild enthusiasm 
over new bathing suit lines and hearty 
preparations for a brisk fall business 

on men’s sweaters. 

The first of this week, the Malden 
Knitting Mills formally opened their 
1928 bathing suit season and an- 
nounced that prices would be the same 
as last year. This was taken as the 
final word. It was admitted that the 
New England concern, by reason of 
its large production, could stir a 
vigorous price-cutting campaign if it 
chose to do so but like all good New 
Englanders, the Malden, according to 
its officials, joins the ranks of non- 
choosers this year. Whereupon the 
rest of the trade breathes a sigh of 
relief. 

Sets Low for Market 

The Malden mill, accordingly, sets 
the low for the market on men’s flat- 
knit suits with its $15.50 number and 
other manufacturers have priced their 
goods at $16 and $16.50. Another 
important mill is reported to have 
quoted its low-end specialty at $14.50, 
which is 50c higher than last year. 
This number is considered outside the 
direct competition. The range 
standard pure worsted ribbed 
ranges from $24 upward. 

As forecast, what few changes have 
been made were principally increases 
of 50c which are not enough to dis- 
turb trade either way. 

For next year Malden is bringing 
out a group of novelties consisting 
of stripes and square designs. This 
innovation by one of the principal 
staple producers, is accepted as a 
straw indicating the trend of the new 
year’s business. 

On sweaters, several mills, includ- 
ing the Union, have advanced prices 
50c on their cotton and part wool 
numbers. The move is being made 
quietly and the increases are being pin 
on individual sweater constructions as 
each accumulates a determined volume, 
according to market factors. 

Such a step is warranted from the 
reports heard in_ selling offices 
throughout the market. The outlook 
has given new zest to the campaign 


on 
suits 
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So together 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 
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We have issued a new edition of the . 
complete and informative book, “The i “ee 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. Shey 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


by the Knitted Outerwear Selling 
Agents Association for National 
Sweater Week which begins Sept. 21. 

An initial order for 250,000 stickers 
ani flyers bearing the campaign 
emblem has been placed. The com- 
mittee in charge is also preparing 
newspaper copy for release through- 
out the country that week. 

In its appeal, the campaign aims at 
enlisting distributors’ co-operation 
rather than the consumers’. This 
strategy is in recognition of the fact 
that for the first year, at least, the 
best that can be accomplished is to 
get the trade back of the movement. 
Competition between “National 
Weeks” for ships, shoes or sealing 
wax has become terrific and the 
sweater manufacturers, none too pros- 
perous, have decided to concentrate 
their efforts on the more _ limited 
number of distributors rather than the 
public for the first campaign. 

At present, this objective seems as- 
sured. Wholesalers are sending a 
steady flow of small duplicates to the 
mills and retailers who in the past 
two years have slighted the men’s 
staple sweater for the lumberjack, are 
returning to sweaters with an excep- 
tional confidence. 

As in the underwear market, the 
“break” on the weather for the next 
month will be the vital factor. With 
ordinary conditions, the close of the 
season should find the mills in their 
best position since the post-war de- 
flation period. Although the opinion 
of conservative factors is against it, 
a moderate increase on prices could 
be easily absorbed; until fall has 
officially registered itself on the ther- 
mometer, however, the manufacturers 
are tip-toeing on the matter of 
advances, 


Hosiery Market 
(Continued from page 69) 











also bring into the market “dumped 
stocks” which will have a psychologi- 
cal effect on the staple numbers, mill 
men tear. 

The controversy as to boot-length 
apparently culminates in the 36-inch 
length number with which one Phila- 
delphia manufacturer is said to be ex- 
perimenting among a_ few trusted 
accounts. On seamless goods, one 
sales agent estimates that each inch 
added to the stocking length costs the 
mill 25c. On full-fashioned hosiery, 
the expense will run a little higher: 
Thus, in clamoring for a 31-inch 
length, instead of the 28-inch type, 
the buyer is asking for a_ stocking 
which costs 75¢ more a dozen. 

As a rule, buyers are unwilling to 
pay this difference and this attitude 
leads to widely held belief among 
agents that while the demand for 
extra-length goods seems general, it 
is often a shrewd strategem on the 
part of buyers to hammer down prices. 

Springfield Mattress Co., Spring- 
fel’, Ohio, D. R. Hayward head, has 


for a new building on South Spring 
treet, 





Shaughnessey to Stage Traveling 
Style Show 

WaTERTOWN, N. Y.—A style and 
fashion show of lingerie will be put 
on by the Shaughnessey Knitting 
Mills of this city in the 120 theaters 
of the Schine Enterprises, Inc., it 
was announced recently. Arrange- 
ments for the show have been com- 
pleted by -Louis Schine, M. J. 
Shaughnessey and John C. Neuman. 
Mr. Neuman who is designer for the 
Shaughnessey firm, is also secretary, 
treasurer and manager of the Olga 
Knitting Mills of this city. 

Fifteen of the prettiest contestants 
in the recent Watertown Beauty con- 
test for the selection of Miss Water- 
town have been signed up for the 
fall and winter. When the show 
starts out it will have one of the most 
complete and extensive displays of 
lingerie ever shown at one time. The 
15 girls, accompanied by a manager 
and a chaperone, will travel through- 
out the States in which are located 
the 120 Schine houses. An advertis- 
ing campaign, both screen and news 
display, starts at once in all the cities 
where the Schine houses are located. 
The show according to Mr. Neuman 
will probably open in the Syracuse 
Schine chain. 


British Hosiery 
crease 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—British im- 
ports of hosiery during the first six 
months of 1927 were much larger than 
in the first half of last.year, accord- 
ing to a report received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Ameri- 
can Consulate General at London. 
The cotton hose, or hose of which 
cotton was the chief value, increased 
by 510,000 dozen pair’ or 35%, and 
wool by 38,000 dozen pairs, or 55%. 
Imports of silk or rayon hosiery in- 
creased 82,000 dozen pairs, or 23%. 
The trade returns for the first half of 
1926 show total imports of both silk 
and rayon hosiery of 355,824 dozen 
pairs while in 1927 the two classes 
have been segregated, silk numbering 
165,252 dozen pairs and rayon 271,975 
dozen pairs. 


Imports In- 


Survey of Industry in Wisconsin 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Manutacturers’ Association has just 
completed a survey of the various in- 
dustries in the Badger State. In the 
knit goods industry Milwaukee, with 
a total of 57 plants manufacturing 
sweaters, hosiery, caps, gloves, étc., 
leads the list. The total value of 
knitted outerwear turned out in this 
city is over $12,000,000 annually it is 
claimed. 

Other cities in the State which ap 
pear in the list as manufacturing knit 
goods are Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Ripon, De Pere, Appelton, Oshkosh, 
La Crosse, Janesville, Beloit, Mani 
towoc, Two Rivers, Superior, Eau 
Claire, Chippewa Falls, Wausa, Mer- 
rill, Stevens Point, 
Marinette. 


Oconto and 






PARAMOUNT FORMS 


The Most Widely Used Method of 
Hosiery Finishing in the World 


1. The only Form with which the Paramount Patented 
Holder can be used. This Holder produces even 
lengths and saves fabric. 


bo 


The only Form with sharp edges for producing pro- 
nounced and perfect creases assuring flat lying fabric. 


3. The only Form with special oval construction and 


patented thick toe to eliminate ears and puckers in the 
stocking. 


+ The only Form with Patented Toe-Grooves to insure 
rapid boarding and perfect alignment of the toe gores. 


5. The only Form made in one piece and of aluminum, in- 
suring long life and permitting reasonable exchanges. 
Aluminum can be recast when change of shape is neces- 
sary. This metal will not stain or corrode and it takes 


a smcoth high polish so essential in finishing Chiffon 
hosiery. 


6. The only Form with three types of Grooves for perfect 
alignment of seams for boarding full-fashioned and 
mock-seamed goods. 


7. The only Form mounted on All-Metal Table with 
Patented Removable Aluminum Troughs, facilitating 
changing of forms and cleanliness. Troughs are made 


with rounded corners eliminating possibilities of pulling 
threads. 


8. The only Form equipped with Angle-Base Attachment 
enabling operative to see both sides of the stocking with- 
out moving the form. It facilitates the stripping opera- 
tion and produces improved finish of the tops. 


Paramount Equipment furnished on sale or rental basis. 


—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Perfect Split-Foot Product with 
Pointed Heel Reinforcement 


There is constant satisfaction in a knitting machine which produces 
perfect work. You can buy our Split-Foot Pointed Heel machine 
with the full confidence that it will knit automatically a perfectly 
tapered reinforced heel, without leaving any unsightly fringe, or 
trimmed, or ragged edges resulting from the usual floating yarns 
—a product of beauty and endurance exactly as shown in the 
above cut. 


Users of the ‘““Banner’’ Split-Foot Pointed Heel machines are abso- 
lutely free from any infringement. 





nfs AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market St 















—— See cdiso 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Western Outerwear Men Meet 

ILWAUKEE, Wis.— The Western 
District of the Knitted Outerwear 
Association held an informal gather- 
ing at the Shorecrest Hotel, Mil- 
waukee, Friday, Aug. 19, at which 
some trade matters and cooperation 
were discussed. 

he members of the association, 
numbering about 40, voted to hold the 
annual convention of the association 
in Milwaukee during the last week in 
September, the exact date to be set 
later. It will be a one day affair with 
golf occupying most of the time of 
the members in the afternoon. The 
dinner at night will be held at the 
Woodmount Country Club. 

President Freidlander at the dinner 
at the Shorecrest stated that the mem- 
bers of the association should get to- 
gether in meetings of this kind more 
often and would derive much benefit 
from them. He stressed the need of 
supporting the national association 
for the good work it was doing. Mr. 
Friedlander also made a report of the 
national convention which was held 
last June at Atlantic City. 


Shaughnessey Sales Representa- 
tives Meet 

Watertown, N. Y.—A two days’ 
sales convention of branch salesmen of 
the Shaughnessey Knitting Co., opened 
in Watertown on Aug. 15. Salesman- 
agers from practically every section of 
the Northeast States, east of the 
Mississippi attended. The convention 
was called primarily to award prizes 
in the recent $3,000 prize contest con- 
ducted by the Shaughnessey company 
for the benefits of its sales representa- 
tives. More than 6,000 sales repre- 
sentatives competed for the cash 
prizes, and officials of the company 
state that the contest was highly suc- 
cessful in maintaining record sales 
volume. The second purpose of the 
gathering was to consider and discuss 
plans and policies of the company. 
New styles, new fabrics and other 
new developments were shown and ex- 
plained at the meeting. 


On the second day of the conven- 
tion, the company representatives 
went to Utica to visit the Skenandoah 
Rayon Corp., and to study the manu- 
facture of rayon. 


Utica Knitting Co. Holds 
Outing 
Utica, N. Y.—Two hundred em- 


ploves of the Utica Knitting Co. mill 
No. 4 hit the trail leading to Sylvan 
Beach on Aug. 13 for their annual 


outing. Automobiles and trucks took 
the party to the resort in the morning. 
\t noon an elaborate dinner was 
served at the Lake Shore Hotel. Dur- 


inc the afternoon a card of sports, 


dancing and bathing was enjoyed. 
> committee in charge of the affair 
was C. C. Wimble, J. S. Gree, M. T. 
Costello, Paul Wallace and E. H. 


Gu -ton. 


Associated Knit Underwear 
Men Support Their Campaign 

Utica, N. Y.—Knit underwear 
business as a whole showed a decided 
improvement during the year ended 
July 1, according to Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary of the Associated Knit Un- 
derwear Manufacturers of America. 
Mr. Cheney’s statement is based on 
subscriptions being made to the in- 
dustry’s cooperative merchandising- 
advertising campaign, which the or- 
ganization voted to continue at 
recent semi-annual meeting here. 

The association secretary reported 
that during last month representatives 
of the Merchandising-Advertising De- 
partment have been busy visiting sub- 
scribers, in quest of renewals, and 
that in many instances pledges for 
increased amounts have been received. 


its 


One firm alone committed itself for 
25% more than a year ago. That 
these increased subscriptions reflect 


larger volume is evidenced by the fact 
that they are based ori the gross an- 
nual sales of members. 

Another noteworthy development, 
Mr. Cheney asserted, is that no with- 
drawals from the campaign have been 
recorded, although approximately 95% 
of the old subscribers have been’ in- 
terviewed. He said indications are 
that many additional concerns will 
fall in line with the cooperative move- 
ment during the next month or six 
weeks, and it is believed the fund for 
the current year will greatly exceed 
that of 1926-27. 


Use Velvets in New Negligees 

Negligees are now being shown in 
some of the finest fabrics of the 
season, according to the United 
Neckwear League of America, New 
York. Velvets are much in_ the 
foreground, in the new printed pat- 
terns, and also in the plain fabric 
with handpainted designs. Coat de- 
signs prevail in most lines. Hand 
painted crepes in delicate colors and 
with touches of gold on them are also 
among the desirable items for fal’. 
Business is reported to be excellent. 
with a strong demand for style and 
elegance. 


Export Inquiry 
BuENos AtrEs, ARGENTINA 
Editor TExTrLE Wor tp: 

A reliable firm in this city is in- 
terested in securing the representa- 
tion of a responsible American cotton 
yarn manufacturer in the Argentine 
market. The two members of this 
firm know the cotton yarn market in 
this country and would be glad to 
enter into correspondence with 
American manufacturer 
Bank references can 
(Export Inquiry 131.) 


anv 
interested. 


be supplied. 





Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy. 
N. Y., which have leased the plant of 
the Oliver Rim Co. at East Point, near 
Atlanta, Ga., expect to start manufac- 
turing there in about 60 days. They will 
sew muslin underwear and shirts in the 
new plant. 


(1157) 73 











Something for 
Nothing 


Only a magician can get something from noth- 
ing, and a magician doesn’t amount to much 
when it comes to making knitting machines. 
The only way we 
know to build good 
machines — machines 
that will produce the 
highest quality, bear 
up at maximum speed 
and serve the longest 
—is to put into those 
machines the finest 
material and work- 
manship. That’s why 
we give such pains- 
taking care to each de- 
tailed part in Brinton 
machines. That is 
also why Brintons 
have been known as 
leaders for nearly half 
a century. 


We will be glad 
to furnish informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 





H. 


3700 Kensington 


BRINTON COMPANY 


Avenue 


Philadelphia 


1D 
() 





rreat Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leiceste Australia: J. H. Butter & Co., 
England. ; Sydney, Melbourne. 
South America: Santiago Scotto, FOREIGN 
de wumbre 1899 Req 
Pozas eauniien ‘aoe wae ASRS eS China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
Republic. 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 
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AS FAR AS WELL DRESSED WOMEN ARE CONCERNED THERE /§ NO OTHER STOCKING BUT FULL- FASHIONED 
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The Negative Value of Claims 
No sane mill-owner would allow his choice of machinery to be based 
exclusively on the claims of its maker. Proof of superiority he 
must have. 

Consequently we advise prospective purchasers of Full-Fashioned 
knitting machines to visit mills where Reading machines are working 
to secure first-hand information about their productivity and reliability. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, PA. 
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FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 
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FABRICS 
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American Opens Fancies 





Spring Men’s Wear Shows Small 
Advance Over a Year Previous 


, oe opening of semi-staple and 
fancy worsteds, staple and fancy 
and in addition lines of 
specialty cloths for the spring season 
of 1928 on Aug. 24, completed the 
men’s wear offering of the American 
Woolen Co. for that season. Analysis 
of the fancies shows that their base 
prices are advanced 2% to 7¥2c per 
yard over the figures quoted a year 
ago for the spring, 1927, season. This 
advance is based not only on the 
stronger situation in the raw wool 
market but in the increased use of 
rayon and silk in the decoration of 
these fancy lines. Also the intricacy 
of some of the patterns has involved 
an expense which must be reflected in 
higher prices per yard. 

This week has been the occasion of 
many other openings for the spring 
season and the attitude of the market 
appears to be to rush the showing 
through so that lines will be on view 
sufficiently before Labor Day to per- 
mit those buyers now in town who 
feel that they must leave before that 
date, to get a chance to see everything. 
There are many operators in New 
York this week and it is the opinion 
of the trade that most of them are 
anxious to see as much as they can and 
then go home. Style more than price 
is the telling factor at present, but 
some of the buyers who are showing 
themselves as favoring certain lines 
assume the attitude that they will be 
given price favoritism later on when 
they come to place orders. Most sell- 
ing agents object strongly and more 
than ever are decided on a firm at- 
titude. 


woolens 


lhe time for the delivery of sample 
pieces with openings so late in August 
as those this week, is a matter of 
worry to some. One house states that 
it cannot deliver all its sample pieces 
during September, but will do so dur- 
ing October. Certain clothiers want 
early delivery of sample yardage in 
order to get their model garments 
ready promptly but some revision of 
their plans will be necessary this sea- 
son because of the later openings. 

ll quarters the market have 
taken pains to get out attractive and 
unusual styles. Fancy weave effects 
have been multiplied in great profu- 
sion. Rayon is being used for decora- 
tion more than ever before and it is 
appearing now in many of the better 
grade Grays, browns and 
blues are being shown in a great 
variety of off-shades, with a standing 
so far as volume is concerned, in about 
the order named. Many merchants 
are looking for developments in blue 


of 


goods. 


later in the season which will bring 
it into a new position of prominence. 
ee 


American Woolen Co. Prices: Thie 
opening, above referred to, by the big 
company last Wednesday, disclosed 
prices which range in accordance with 
the following lists, arrangement being 
by departments and mills. The lowest 
priced all worsted fancy offered by the 
American is priced at $1.90 for the 


new season. Following are the lists: 
DEPARTMENT NO. 1—SEMI-STAPLE WORSTEDS 
Washington Mill 


Low High 
de! OTe 1.92% 3.60 
Mixtures ..... E . 1.62% 3.27% 
Wood Worsted Mill 
ne es ee 1.87% 2.85 
Mixtures ...... sy ne¥ eedeaee 1.72% 3.10 
Ayer Mills 
oe a ~~ 1.60 3.12% 
Mixtures .... ee 1.35 3.90 
Fulton Mill 
PEG0G TPN ssn ccccssecc ‘ 2.22% 3.5K 
PERRNMEOE icevacessces ic 2.65 2.70 
Shawsheen Mill 
Piece Dyes ....... ; ; 2.10 2.70 


DEPARTMENT NO. 2—FANCY WORSTEDS 





Low High 

National and Providence Mill.. 2.07% 3.90 
AOR so sc0 rad 2.121% 
P.  Gesneeeavnnedeae 1.723 
Fulton 2.65 
NL Sais ticennansaesceeubie 2.35 05 
Arden 2.2 2hy 
i ee 1.85 1214 
Manton 2.024% ) 
RI nee ehsaeReaness: 1.72% 

DEPARTMENT NO. 3—STAPLE AND FANCY 


WOOLENS 
Saranac Mills 
Norwich 
Assabet 
Pioneer ....... 
Sebasticook 
Vassalboro 
Anderson 
Indian Spring 
Kennebec 
Ounegan 
Yantic 
Burlington 
Forest 
Hartland 
Ray 
Weybosset 
Oakland 
Lebanon 
Mascoma 


DEPARTMENT NO. 6 
FORM 


SPECIALTY 
CLOTHS 


AND UNI- 


Washington . 
Wood Worsted 





a ae 2 

Assabet 1 

Peoli 4 

Brown 4.25 

Arden 1.67% 1.75 


DEPARTMENT NO. 7—FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


AND WOOLENS 


Low High 
Black River 2.15 5.20 
Chase 1.8742 3.9714 
Newport 1.82% 2.8214 
Moosup 1.6214 3.2914 
Beoli 1.80 15 
Puritan 45 4.1714 
Sawyer 1.72% 2.87% 
Globe 1.92% 3. 8 


* * * 


The demand for 
broadcloths and allied fabrics in the 
women’s wear field continues. Coat- 
ings of lighter weights than usual are 
usable in the women’s wear field. 
Lustrous cloths are in vogue and al- 


Women’s Wear: 


though many mills have made up 
special finishes for this trade, the 
standard broadcloth effect is close 


enough for many garment houses. 








Cotton Sets New 


Value Standards 





Goods Market Erratic During 
This Period of Readjustment 


e INFLICTING and erratic opinion 
continues to characterize the cot- 
ton goods market. The sudden turns 
of raw cotton have been most upset- 
ting to those who had settled down 
to a period of stabilization, and the 
rise of the staple to over 2Ic puts a 
new complexion on the distribution of 
many of its products. Merchants both 
on the buying and the selling sides of 
the market have barely time to adjust 
themselves to one condition when they 
find themselves confronted with some- 
thing different. For example after 
the first and unexpected rise, cotton 
fell off only to take a second and 
greater rise the following week. 

All along the selling end of the 
goods market has hesitated to accept 
the idea of scarcely 13,500,000 bales 
as the cotton outturn this season, and 
as long as they are skeptical on that 
they are necessarily skeptical on the 
stability of 
ever, more and more private cotton 
reports are coming to the conclusion 
that the Government was about right 
and the Government’s figures 
were announced nearly all others have 
come out with estimates which fairly 
well line up with them. 

Because of the sudden change there 
are many spots in the market where 
goods may be had considerably below 
replacement values. The odd thing 
about the present situation is that 
buyers are not generally taking ad- 
vantage of the situation to pick up 
these low priced lines. Certain 
colored goods for example have been 
revised upward only once since last 
fall and this was a mere fraction 
which does not compensate for the 
rise of 8 or 9c per pound which has 
taken place in the meantime in the raw 
material. On the other hand many 
lines of gray goods have followed the 
rise closely and are quoted this week 


values above 20c. How- 


since 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Aug. 24 Aug. 17 Aug. 25 1926 


Spot cotton, N. Y...6 21.40 19. 95¢ 19.20¢ 


Print Cloths 








27- in., 64x60, 7.60.. 6'4-65<¢ 6-6'¢¢ 51<-5 ye 
38'4-in., 64x60, 5.35 RY -9¢ 8i4-83<¢ T54-S¢ 
39. in., 68x72, 4.75 914-9%e WM4e 854¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4.25. . 1054-1034¢ 10\%¢ Océ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . lle 1034¢ 10\4¢ 
Brown Sheetings 
36- in., 56x60, 4.00. 10%-1034¢ 9%4¢ Océ 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . 12¢ 114 ll¢ 
37- im, 48x48, 4.00.. 914-94 9¢ 874-9lKe 
Pajama Checks 
36'-in.,"72x80, 4.70. . 9%e 9-9\4¢ Si-9lye 
36%4-in., 64x60, 5.75... Tee 74-756 7%-7M%e 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... 11M%¢ 11-11%¢ 1l¢ 
Denims, 2.208........ 17¢ l7¢ *15¢ 
Tickings, 8 oz........ 21-23¢ 1914-2le *1814¢é 
Standard prints.... *3l¢¢ *3¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in....... 94e Oise *83/¢ 
*Nominal. 


on a basis 7 to 8c per pound higher 
than they were during December of 
last 


year. buyers have shown inter- 


est even at the high prices, though 
those who are best covered ahead have 
hesitated to 


high levels. 


operate at the new 


* * x* 

Print Cloths: Much higher prices 
are in effect on most lines of print 
cloths than were current last week. 
Wide 64x 60s have sold for the last 
quarter of the year at 8%c. In some 
instances it is said, higher figures have 
been paid and it was the opinion of 
market studefts that the 8'%c quota- 
tion would not last through the week 
at the rate things were moving. Ina 
general were doing 
better than the standard goods, but on 
64x 60s at least a good business was 
reported. 


way specialties 


x * * 

Sheetings: Sharp advances in sheet- 
were current this week. On 
56x 60, 4-yd. goods for the jobbing 
trade, the new price is 11c with terms. 
The same goods at mid-week carried a 
general market quotation of 10'%4c net. 
On 31-inch 5-yd. goods, 734¢ net was 
paid. There has been fair interest in 
sheetings. Tobacco cloths have been 
bought by southern interests, it is 
reported. 


ings 


x * x 

Bleached Goods: Further advances 
have been made this week in various 
lines of bleached goods. The amount 
of the rise is 4% to 3¢c, and the new 
of places back-filled 


i 


values 
64 x 60s at Ioc. 
x *k x 

Carded Broadcloths: There has 
been fair inquiry for carded broad- 
cloths during the week, but much of it 
was at figures below what mills would 
Mills are asking from 1134 
to 12\c for 100 x 60s. Some trading 


basis 


accept. 


has been done in 90x 60s at 10'%c 
which was regarded as a very low 
price. 


* * * 

Wash Goods: The new lines of 
wash goods which were placed on the 
market during the last two weeks have 
made encouraging support. White 
grounds and tan grounds are said to 
be the most favored. More interest in 
printed reported, 
which is in line with developments in 
printed linens. Although style is of 
more immediate importance than price 
in these lines of wash goods, never- 
theless the fact that raw cotton has 
jumped skyward gives 
cause to argue on the price situation 
than would be the case if the raw 
material were weak or on a lower 
basis than when lines were opened. 


heavy goods is 


buyers less 
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Qaor trade mark upon the finished | 
fabric, whether Dyed, Printed or | | L 
vf 0 Weighted, carries a definite assur- | | 
oO ance of the highest attainments in | 











quality of workmanship. 








United Piece Dye Works 


} 
| 
DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE | 
| 
| 





SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING - - SKEIN DYEING 


_ ; LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY | 
Othe Hallmark. of Quality New York Office: 132 ar AVENUE 


Mills: 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN, PA. 











UNITED HARD LEAD CENTRIFUGAL ACID PUMPS 


Bleach Liquor Corrosion is Eliminated 
UNITED LEAD COMPANY, 


111 Broadway, New York City. The letter here reproduced was received in 1921 after pump 
Gentlemen: had been in service about 2 years. In 1926, this company, 

Replying to your inquiry of the 19th instant, wish to say one of the largest in i n 
that we have been using one of your No. 114 United Cen- ; oo ; weg linienaee sniantey, etter 7 yas at n 
trifugal acid pumps since early summer of 1919, and are service favored us with a repeat order. Need anything further . 
pleased to advise you that this pump has given us entire be said? Our engineering service and data is available, cover- 
satisfaction in every particular. ; : : ik - 

We are using this pump to pump chloride liquor. ing the whole field of corrosion prevention, upon receipt of c 

Very truly yours, our card giving your contact and specifications 
——— COTTON MILLS. . . id ? 




























d A Sure Saving : 
th 
7 ted [ine “United” Equipment has an enviable record of success Sa Use uA 
Uni in industries such as: Cellulose Products, Dyestuffs, UNITED 1 
1g th! Explosives, Fine Chemicals, Heavy Chemicals, Leather, ‘PRODUCTS 
1 Coal Products, Lime, Food Products, Paint and Varnish, 


| Chemical Lead 
| Lined Pipe and 
Fittings 
for the handling of 
Dilute Sulphuric, 
| Sulphurous and 
| other acids, mine 
and salt water, etc. 
Tin-Lined, Brass- 
Lined and Copper- 
Lined Pipe and 
Fittings 
Acid Valves, 
Chemical Lead and 
Tin Covered Pipe 
and Fittings. 


pind Paper and Pulp, Petroleum, Rubber, Soap, Fertilizer, 
LEAKP \ Metals and Alloys, Wood Products. Investigate! 


NITED LEAD CO 










lll BROADWAY. NEW YORK, USA Centrifugal Acid 
Canadian Distributors: Hoyt Metal Co., Toronto ! Pumps. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


Good Spurt In Broadsilk Buying 


Low Prices in Conjunction 


with Strength 
. )W prices for finished silks and 


grey goods together with evidence 

the long awaited turn in the raw 
rket was responsible «for a very 
good spurt in buying last week. Cut- 
ters bought satins heavily while job- 
bers and converters placed contracts 
future deliveries of grey, goods 
with every confidence. Prices were 
such a low basis that they could 
be ignored even by the retail 
store buyers who in many instances 
ik on their fall requirements. Can- 
ton crepes continued to note a good 
lemand and appeared firm despite the 
fact that manufacturers brought out 
ne reserve stocks of hold over mer- 
indise that had to compete 
new goods coming off the looms. 
The fact that the raw market it- 
elf gave strong evidence of change 
in the price trend was also a matter 


with 


congratulation as far as the 
broadsilk mills were concerned. The 
downward trend of quotations has 


had a bad effect on business for the 
last two months. It has caused buyers 
to defer placing orders for fall mer- 
chandise and has caused the cutting 
up trade to make up less stock than 
would be customary if there was a 
firm foundation to the price structure. 
i eo 


Satin crepes: Large business con- 
tinues to be done with a notable pick- 
up Since 10 days Quantities 
moving are large but prices have had 
to readjust themselves to lower basis 
initiated by two orethree large houses. 
Complaints are being received daily 
about imperfections in goods that are 
at least commercially perfect but this 
is the usual development when the 
market is going down. Good weighted 
numbers move at $2 a yard as against 
$2.10 while the percentage of nominal 
seconds that move at $1.75 has in- 
creased sharply. 


ago. 


* * x 
Georgettes: [iusiness picks up as 
market strengthens but prices on 


grey goods does not strengthen. Lat- 
ter is due to mills that have covered 
at low figures and are willing to let 
the advantage of low priced raw silk 
go to the buyer. 

+ + * 


Sheer velvets: Houses handling 
this type of goods well sold up 
hrough October though a few smaller 


uses still have some to deliver 
earlier. Cutters use them liberally. 
ei oe 
Radium: Reports of a pickup in 


radium not given general credence as 
irket appears to remain quiet with 
ist sellers. Look for improvement 
next month, 
* * * 
Silk situation at a glance: PRODUC- 
nN: Unchanged. 
DEMAND: Improved. 


Bring Activity 


Stocks: Smaller. 

Raw SILK: Prices recover sharply; 
stocks larger. 

SENTIMENT: Improved by raw silk 
rally. 


Burlaps Quiet after Rise 
Squeeze in August Position Boosts 
Whole Market 
The uncertainty of the burlap mar 
ket last week turned into an advance 
and after a rise of about 50 points in 
nearby heavies, there was a slight 
midweek. Light weight 
goods held their new levels more se- 
curely. 


easing at 


Buyers as a whole were dis 
inclined to pay the new figures and 
trade was quiet on the surface. 

The more distant afloat goods were 
almost withdrawn and quotations held 


nominal. Holders expected to accept 


no less than for nearbys. The situa 
tion finds many factors confused in 
mind but of the opinion that the 


worst of the squeeze in native quar 
ters Over. 

Spot 10!4 oz. 40s were quoted at 
10.45¢ with nearby goods the same, 
\ugust shipments at 10.65c, Septem- 
ber at 10.60c, and October-December 
at 9.70Cc. For 8 oz. 40s spots were 
8.25c, nearbys the same, August ship- | 
ments 8.35 to 8.50c, September, 8.25c 


and October-December, 7.90¢. 


Announce Three New Ae-| 
counts 

Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., New 
York, announce that they have taken 
on three new accounts within the past 
few weeks. 

On August I they became factors 


for Roth, Goldman Co., Inc., selling 


agents for silk mills. The members 
of this firm were formerly connected 
with Samuel Eiseman & Co., in a 
sales capacity. They have leased the 
store and basement at 165 Madison 
Avenue, 

Peierls, Buhler & Co. have also en- 
tered into a factoring arrangement 


with the Saguer Worsted Mills, a 
Philadelphia mill which will be sold 
through the firm of Clarke & Dana| 
of 221 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The third mill with whom Peierls, 
Buhler & Co., Inc., recently completed 
a factoring arrangement is the Ald- 
rich Mfg. Co. of Worcester, Mass., 
makers of the well-known Ashworth 
Chinchilla. This line will be sold 
through F. D. Moore & Co., of 45 
East 17 Street. 


Perrotta & Pepper, Inc., Paterson. 
N. J., recently chartered with a capital 
of $100,000, to operate a local silk mill, | 
will be represented by Anthony Pepper, 
36 Madison St., Paterson, one of the 
incorporators. The other incorporators 
are Peter and John Perrotta. 








FACTORS! 


Our factoring service relieves the 
manufacturer of many details so that 
he may devote his time, energy and 
attention to his own specialty,—the 
production of goods. 





In addition to this, we are in a posi- 
tion to offer him well equipped and 
efficient selling organizations to mar- 
ket his product. 


Our method of financing enables the 
manufacturer to increase his produc- 
tion and sales without adding to his 
capital investment. 


We shall be pleased to send our rep- 
resentative to furnish you with details. 


FLEITMANN & CO., INC. 


Factors and 
Commission Merchants 


356 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Established 1850. 
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~~ EMAROL 


will full anything 





| Overcoatings, Blankets, Unfinished 
Worsteds, Jersey Cloth, Tweeds, 
Cheviots, Face Goods, Meltons, 


Flannels — Yes — ANY THING 


and do it in a clean and satisfactory manner. No 
messy mills, no slippery floors or bespattered overalls. 


The fulling is steady, progressive, 
governable, and the fuller can 


visualize the progress of the felt- 
ing as never before. 


EMAROL as a fulling agent 


is a revelation. 


POOPOROOPREPRNIPONPNRRNPONNDORR OPP ON NORIO IDD 


| Try it on your own! 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
135 Hudson St. New York 
Mail this request today 


Send illuminating literature and sample of Emarol 
Mr._— 


Name of mill 


r 
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Cotton MILLS making Rayon fabrics 
are confronted with new problems of 
selling and financing. The Textile Banking 
Company, 50 Union Square, New York, 
specializes in Factoring such accounts and 
will be pleased to hear from manufacturers 
who desire to perfect new selling arrange- 
ments, or who are interested in Factoring 
services in connection with their own 


selling organizations. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


rAC TORS 





August 27, 1927 
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Interest in Southern Textile 
Shares 

GREENVILLE, S. C., Aug. 20.— 
In the local market for southern 


textile securities, according to report 
issued this morning by Alester G. 
Furman Company, of Greenville, S. 
C., Victor Monaghan again occupied 


the center of interest and .staged 
further advance to 108%. All offer- 


ings of this stock at market prices 
have been readily absorbed, and there 
apparently still remains some unfilled 
demand. Bids stood at 108% at the 
end of the week’s trading in antici- 
pation of September 1 dividend of 
$2.00 per share. 

Piedmont continued to enjoy a 
strong market, and although the bid 
was raised to 136, it did not succeed 
in bringing out any of the shares ex- 
cept in small blocks. Dunean also 
made some advance and sold high 
at 102. The market rise of this 
stock has been rather sensational. 
Having sold at 80 on Feb. 1 this year, 
these shares have experienced a rise 
of 22 points. Buyers justify their 
interest by citing the favorable opera- 
tions which this corporation has en- 
joved during the current year. 

Among the preferred issues South- 
ern Bleachery held steady at 95%, 
which is the highest level it has ever 
reached. Judson A Pfd was in de- 
mand at 102%, and Union Buffalo 
ist Pfd at 95. Practically all other 
preferreds were strong. 


Southern Stocks Continue to 


Advance 

Gastonia, N. C., Aug. 20.— 
\nother slight gain took place in the 
most active list of southern cotton mill 
shares during the past week, and the 
general. average in bid price closed 
at 112.56 as compared with 112.40 
tor the previous week according to 
figures as released by R. S. Dickson 
mh. 

There was a good demand for the 
stock of American Yarn & 
Processing Co. throughout the week 


common 


with offerings limited. According to 
the statement for the period ending 
June 30 the net earnings for six 
months amounted to approximately 
$17.30 on each share of common 
stock. Cash dividends of 8% per 


annum have been paid quarterly for 
sometime. These mills have a total 
capitalization of $2,289,100 with ap- 
proximate 50,000 spindles. 
ictor-Monaghan common has also 
shown a gradual advance in the bid 
Price since Aug. 1 and the shares 
are now bid from $3 to $4 higher 
than a few weeks ago. Other stocks 
in demand with the bids increased 
fractionally are as follows: Cannon, 


Dunean, Eagle, Crescent, Gafiney, 
Clara, Seminole and Victory. 
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FINANCIAL 


Quiet Trading in Textile Stocks 





Raw Material Advance May Restrict Cotton 
Mill Earnings and Aid Wool and Silk Mills 


Boston, Aug. 24. 

HE trading in tex- 

tile securities is very similar at 
present to that in most lines of tex- 
tiles, in that in all it is a. waiting or 
between seasons market. It is a 
normal condition in both at this period 
of the year, but if the textile stock 
market operated as does Wall Street 
it would now be actively anticipating 
future developments in the raw ma- 
terial and goods markets. However, 
that investors should be somewhat 
puzzled as to the probable effect upon 
cotton mill earnings of the wild up- 
ward movement of prices of cotton 
futures is not surprising, for manu- 
facturers are as much at sea as they 
are in this respect. The man does 
not live who can predict with cer- 
tainty what cotton prices may do dur- 
ing the next two or three months, but 
if the advance holds or seeks higher 
levels it is reasonably certain that 
business in yarns and cloths will con- 
tract, temporarily at least, and earn- 
ings of most mills will not expand. 
For the balance of the year, however, 
most cotton mills should make favor- 
able showings as compared with the 
last half of 1926, and there will be 
no inventory losses to cut into the in 


character of 


creased earnings of the first six 
months. 
The advance in cotton, however, 


must help to some extent the com- 
petitive basis of wool and silk, and 
both of these raw 
relatively cheap as compared with cot- 
ton. The outlook for earnings of well 
managed and_ financially — strong 
woolen and worsted mills is 

than it has been at any time 
1922, but thus far securities of 
mills have not profited by the im- 
proved outlook. The outlook for 
similar classes of silk mills has also 
improved since raw silk prices became 
firmer, and those few which covered 
with raw material at recent low prices 
should be very favorably situated. 


materials remain 


better 
since 
such 


West Boylston Finances 

The balance sheet of the West 
Boylston Mig. Co., cotton automobile 
fabrics and tire cord, Easthampton, 
Mass., for the fiscal year ended July 2 
shows net quick assets of $2,644,524, 
as compared with $3,363,054 at the 
end of the 1926 fiscal vear; quick 
assets at the end of the latter year, 
however, while aggregating $4,503,238 
included $3,191,475 of 
inventories, which, at the close of the 
last fiscal year, had been reduced to 
$1,373,909. The notes payable item 
of $1,000,000 appearing in the 1926 
report has been eliminated, and dur- 
ing the year the 50,000 shares of 


merchandise 


common stock have been placed on a 
no par value their book 
value, plus surplus, is entered in the 
report of July 2 as $4,514,898. At 
the annual meeting August 18 stock- 
holders voted to retire preterred stock 
until the amount outstanding is “com- 
patible to the general financial stand- 
ing” which is reported as a minimum 
of $1,250,000 par value, and until this 
is done no dividends will be paid on 
the common stock. During the last 
fiscal year the outstanding preferred 
was reduced to $2,186,000 which is 
$313,600 less than at the close of the 
1926 fiscal year. F. Coit Johnson, of 
J. H. Lane & Co., New York City, 
was. elected president, 
James W. Lane, and Acosta Nichols 
of New York City was elected vice- 
president to succeed Mr. Johnson. 
G. Arthur Cook, treasurer, and Joseph 
I. Gaskill, secretary and clerk, were 
re-elected. 
N. E. So. Mills Sell Stocks 
The New England Southern Mills 
have sold to interests 
identified with the management of the 
Mount Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc., 
of that city, 20,000 shares of the lat- 
ter’s common. stock reported 
price of about $350,000, or approxi- 
The Mount 
has out- 
common 


basis and 


succeeding 


Baltimore 


for a 


mately $17.50 a share. 

Vernon-Woodberry Mills 
standing 45,119 shares of 
stock of $100 par value and the Balti- 
more interests which purchased 20,000 
shares from the New England South- 
ern Mills now have a large majority 
of the Mount Vernon-Wood- 
berry. At the close of last fiscal vear 
the 20,000 shares sold by the New 
England Southern Mills was carried 
on the latter’s books at $500,000. 
About a year ago the New England 
Southern Mills sold its stock interest 
in the Cosmos-Imperial Mills, Ltd., of 
Canada for $1,500,000 and a block of 
stock on a new company formed to 
operate the Canadian mills. These 
sales of stock in outside companies 
are part of the general plan to re- 
habilitate the finances of New Eng- 


control 


land Southern mills, but are not on 
integral part of the plan for re- 
organizing its capital structure that is 
n w being perfected. 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday's auctions: 








Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
Sagamore If 29 
1 Nas! I 1 94 4 
21. Arlingtor 1 135K Us 
Ludlow 183h, 1 
Ot 5) 1 
Nashawena 1 Ib, 
2 Wamsutta* 1 j Wy 
4 Bate 17% s 
Total 
*Ex. div 
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Dividends Declared 


Mill Pd 


Pepperell SA $4.00 Con 


Belding-Hem' way. Q ) Cor 
Acushnet Q $1.50 Con 
Hathaway Q $1.50 Cor 
Merrimack SA 24% Pfd 
Merrimack Q 2% ( 


Fall River Mills 


(Quotations furnished by G. 


& Co.) 


American Linen Co....... 
Arkwright Mills ......... 
ROPNS Bee COs cae ccces 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 
Bourne Bie CO... occ ceca 
Chase Mills 
Chariton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Davis Mills 
Davol Mills 
Flint Mills 
So eo 
King Philip Mills......... 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 
Lincoin Mfg. Co.cc eccccees 
Eater MG CO. vcs ccccees 
Mechanics Mills 
Merchants Mfg. Co. ....... 
Narragansett Mills 
Nonquit Spinning Co....... 
Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills (com.)....... 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... 
Pocseset BEE CE... 6c ccese 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Mle Ces siccvccess 
‘Troy €..& We. Pelticoesccuss 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co...... 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe ‘Mills 


Rate Stock Payable 


Sept 


Sept 


Sept 


79 


To 


stock 


Aug. 
Sept 
sept.30 Sept. g 
Aug 
Aug. 
Sept Aug. 20 
Stocks 
M. Hafferds 
Bid Asked 
ack 12 
12 ae 
30 ee 
25 
“se 32 
68 ee 
2 5 
ain 105 
65 oss 
an 25 
wane 91 
cee 6 
ales 143 
12 oun 
en 
a 110 
co 
8 35 
ae 34 
30 ©6188 
° ‘3 . ‘ . 
v 28 
100 105 
120 ees 
15 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


Asked 


N. C.) 


Acme Spinning Co......... 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Arlington Cotton Mills..... 
Arrow Mills 
Cabarrus Cotton 
Cabarrus Cotton 

WO, woe ae winnie 4 aree'cs ss 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 


2) ae 
Mills 7% 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 
Se eee LO CoC eee 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 
a irdh Craseiounacdcers 4 cida« ahs 


China Grove Cotton Mills. . 
ho ei OE” ee 
Climax Spinning Co...... 
Clover Mills 
Crescent Spinning Co.. 
Dixon Mills oN 
Durham Hosiery 7% 
Durham Hosierv “B”...... 
eastern Mie; Cou. 6 .< ccs. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 
pfd. 
See 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 
i ee: + Se 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% 
WN ap tr asd oda a ees <ca ee as 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 
Rae SE 6 cc wtwntesee 
Locke Cotton Mills Co..... 
eS OE See 
Majestic MEE. COsccecc cece 
Mansfield Mills 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, 
og a a Sn ere 
Myers Mill 
National Yarn Mill........ 
Parkdale Mills 
Perfection Spinning Co..... 
a L.A ee 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.. 


Roanoke Mills, 744% 1st 
Oe bikin een anew ss 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 
1. af ceeeeoteaed aka x 


tosemary, 744% pfd...... 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co... 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 
Wiscasset Mille Co........6% 


109 
109 


Bid 


114 
100 


82 


137 


95 


88 


64 
60 


200 


09 
0% 


117 
103 


16 


112 
95 
126 
104 
“48 
60 
108 
61 
85 
11 
"85 
230 
115 
126 
50 
130 
38 
85 
110 
80 
106 
145 
99 
100 


99 
100 





SO 
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A Power 
Sewing Machine 


That Is Portable 


For the finishing proc- 
esse s in Dye Works, 
Cloth Rooms, can 
be easily shifted to any 
part of the mill. 


etc. 


Perfect Seams, 

Dry, Thick or Thin 
Goods 

Ser 


ews seams 


Wet, 


absolutely 
the 
easily re 


straight close to 
edge and 


mov ed. 






No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


cal be plu ged into 


Built in any leng 
silk goods. 


any li yhting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 


th for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 
Machin 
machine supplies always on hand. 


ce End Sewing es for over 50 years 


: full wily 


of sewing 


—— See cAlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG="— 









Truthful Light 


AYLIGHT is the standard under 

which the human eye functions best. 
Colors are true, eye fatigue is a minimum. 
Macbeth daylight is a satisfying visual 
reproduction of good natural light. What 
do you want to see and how? Tell us. 














Inc. 
New York 


MACBETH “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 


Macbeth Davlighting Co., 
237 West 17th St., 





Trade Mark Reg. 
Sub Flooring 


Lay Once 


never replace 









Sales Offices 
in Principal Cities 


New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, 


INC. 
210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 











Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 
three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 














——————————————— 





DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE co.. “Bristol R. I. 
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J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenu 


NEW YORK 








I 





L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, 


| ETC. 
| 
““ROYAL”’ PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 









A. M. 


LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG 


SOUTHERN COTTON “MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright cr on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 








BALING’ PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boscheit 
Press Co.. Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. U.S.A 










Trade Mark 
US. Pat. 


Registered 
Office 











Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
OSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Bullding, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade Marks-Copyrio''s 
Special Attention to Textile Inventions 


Reonibiiaiies 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


Velours 
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Southern Mill Stocks 


Quetations by A. M. Law & Co., Ine., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid Asked 

peville Cotton Mills...... 89 95 
a red Cotton Mills... 110 i” 
‘arcade Cotton Mills........ 70 i 
Arcadia Mills ....-eeeeecers 225 eee 
Arcadia Mills, pfd...... oe 7 one 
Arkwright Mills ........-+- 10 “$6 
Augusta Factory, GO.ccccsse 10 
Avondale Mills, Ala........- 1000 a 
Beaumont Mfg. Co.........- re ceo 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7%, pfd. 101% “1 
Belton Mills ....-.+-.+-+05 +4 
Belton Mills, pfd nee een eee @ 94 142 
Bibb Mfg. Co........-. eee 138 its 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6%, pfd...... = 
Brandon Milis, pfd......... 1 h 
Calhoun Mille ...cccesssere 125 


‘annon Mfg. Co. (Par, $10). 19 22 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 


$25) war ceceecseccsecees 12 14 
Chesnee Mills ......+----- - 184 i 
Chiquola Mfg. Co..........-. 298 ts 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 ao. 
Clifton Mfg. Co........++ o<« Sa 
Clinton Cotton Mills........ 800 ia? 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.....- 134 z 
Cowpens Mills .......+-++: 74 ous 
Dp. E. Converse Co.....-++-+ 110 : 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala...... | .<. 
Darlington Mfg. Co.......-- 75 
Drayton Mills ........+++ 100 43% 
Dunean Mills...........--- 105 238 
Dunean Mills, pfd.......... 98 


le & Phenix Mills, Ga.... 94 105 
ies Cotton Mills, pfd..... 93 95 


j ‘ 135 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 115 
Florence Mills ......--eee+- 100 = 
Florence afte ts DEG. cccsase > = 
Gaffney Mfg. Co.........-- ; 5 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 180 187 
Glenwood Mills ...........+- 130 18s 
Ginet BEI nce wes cavcesss . 2 8: 
Graniteville Mfg. Co........ 120 125 
Greenwood Cotton Mills..... 400 Sco 
Grendel Mille .......+-.-+- 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, - 

DE. Sia whch ae s.4 S550 809 = 51 
Hanirick Mills ........ s é +. 
Hartsville Cotton Mills..... 143 147 
Inman Mille ....cccccceves 125 ca 
Inman Mills, pfd.........-- 192 sein 
Jackson Mills ...cceseee “s 230 eos 
Judson Mills, = Pate crehala\ cue teal 1038 105 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 110 . 


Lancaster Cotton Mills...... 250 260 





Laurens Cotton Mills....... 150 oe 
Limestone Cotton Mills..... 120 127 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.....- 130 os 
Marlboro Mills .......-.eee8 cos 25 
I BEANE vac écccessceceee 300 an 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd..... 94 96 
Monarch Millis .... vce cess 126 130 
Monarch Mills, pfd.......... 101 oes 
Musgrove Cotton Mills...... 74 i6 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 124 126 
Ninety-Six Mills .......-.e. V75 eats 
Norris Cotton Mills........ we 70 
Orr Cotton Mills........... 100 103 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd....... 100 102 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.........0:: 210 216 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd...... 103 

Panola Cotton Mills, Class 4 a 

A, pfd. (Par, $80)....... 73 75 
Pelham Millg ....-.ccccess 13 16 
Pickens Cotton Mills........ 130 rane 
Piedmont Mfg. Co........- 134 136 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co 85 89 
Poinsett Mills ...... 71 76 
Riverside Mills (Par, 13) 11 2 
tiversi nd Dan ver 
7 Mills”, ; Ce Or ae 173 180 
Riverside and Dan _ River : 

eee 99 102 
SS rrr 90 95 
Sibley Mie, Co., Ga.... 2.00. 50 55 
SCR BEM os cnn ca50 9.54 152 . 
Toxaway Mills (Par, $25).. 32% 35 
Union-Buffalo Mills ........ 40 45 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd. 

Ok, Qe Swi eews ce wess 95 96 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd. ‘ 

Ca A eee pr ee 51% 53 
Victor - Monaghan Company 

ae A err ae 107 109 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

Ie ccigeh item aris nat atin aa anne: ata bat a 111 113 
Wallace Mfg. Co........0+ ee 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd...... 100 Wale 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 140 145 
DON ONS 2c aie so awa & i. 50 
Watts Mills, 1st pfd........ 91 93 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd........ 120. ... 
MUitoey MEM, 0... 's «5s se - 50 65 
Williamston Mills ......... 200 


Woodruff Cotton Mills Co... 115 120 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co... 124 127 
Woolside Cotton Mills Co., 

PG. cic kneaectceks we davarns 92 94 


Rayon Stocks on N. Y. Curb 


— 


(Week ending Aug. 23) 


Sales High Low Last 


“e COPD... cceicsccccscces 2,100 "TAG TOG 14% 
In ENN Nig) a tictaen 64,500 11% 9% 10% 
Sn en re 500 8 ™% 8 

Tut ME nos es cancsees 175 225 222 224% 





New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
apon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Beston Stock Exchange. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Publie 

Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Wool pfd.... Sate cx <we 
Am. Mfg. pfd..... 82 79 
Amoskeag com. ... 62%. 
Androscoggin ....... 45 45 duce 
RETRO on vcccccs 535% 52 54 
0 = 117% «115 120 
Berkshire Cot. .... esc 130 133 
Bigelow-Htfd com. . 93%... ee 
__|_ eee care 109 111 
ere 41 60 ts 
Esmond, pfd. ..... 100%, 100 eee 
MONEE Nexis od os wins 12% 2 15 
Farr Alpaca ...... 153 153 156 
Great Falls ....... 10% 10 1z 
Hamilton Woolen ... 114% 9 12 
Sis. e aie oS a5, 0'% 20 18 22 
Ipswich, pfd. ..... 90 ke 45 
Ipswich, com, .... 16 11 16 
ae 67% 67 69 
Ludlow Asso. ..... 183% 182 184 
DIET» yo. 6. 80:0 01:0 144% 152 =e 
Massachusetts ..... 71 sea 70 
Merrimack, com, .. 25% 123 126 
Nashua, com. .... 54% 55 58 
Nashua, pfd. ..... 94% 94 96 
Naumkeag ....... 184 174 180 
N. mm. 86. pfd...... > te : 
ME heh ards. ew ae-0. 45 40 
a ee 365... iets 
Pepperell On - 114% 112 113 
Plymouth Cordage. 110 109 111 
Tremont & Suffolk.. 23% 19 23 
ET 1. ac ores ees 23% 23 26 


Silk Stocks on N.Y. Exchange 


(Week ending Aug. 23) 





1927 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
27% 15% Belding Heminway. 900 22% 21% 215% 
16% 10% Century Ribbon..... 300) «11% 11% 11% 
57% 49 Julius Kayser 20,400 57% 56 57% 
18 11'¢ H. R. Mallinson 2, 904 16% 14% 14% 


14% 9, Van Raalte . 


Philadelphia Hosiery Manu- 
facturers Meet 

PHILADELPHIA.—A meeting of the 
full-fashioned hosiery section of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association was held Aug. 24, at the 
Manufacturers’ Club. Questions of 
general interest affecting this branch 
of the industry were discussed and a 
definite plan for 
certain lines was presented to the 
meeting. Action upon this will be 
taken in the near future when details 
of this new plan will be published. 


cooperation along 





Van Court Carwithen Moves 
Offices 


Van Court Carwithen, who has 
maintained offices at 308 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, for many years, an- 
nounces the removal of his firm to 
new and larger quarters at Mutual 
Trust Bldg., located at 1518 Walnut 
St., where room 1306 will be occupied. 
They will be in the new office starting 
Aug. 29. 


Manchuria Flax Growing Is 
Increasing 

WasHINcTON, D. C.—Since the ex- 
periments of the Land Department of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in 1922, 
flax growing by farmers in North 
Manchuria has been increasing, says 
advices to the department of Com- 
merce. More than 1,000 acres were 
planted in flax last year and the flax 
produced was of excellent quality. 
Some of the Chinese growers have 
purchased tractors and disc harrows. 

Machinery has already been re- 
ceived from the United States and 
Belgium for equipping a modern flax 
spinning mill near Harbin. 
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of wool can now 

have a new sales 

point—mothproof- 
ing with 


LARVEX 


... Nationall 
known, nationally 
advertised 


Larvex is the most effective mothproof- 
ing agent and the easiest to apply. 





‘No extra handlings. 
ment. 


No added equip- 
Simply dissolve the proper quan- 
tity of Larvex in the last rinse water 
after dyeing and immerse the fabric in it 
for 20 minutes. You can use the same 
kettles in which the dyeing is done. 


The cost of the Larvex treatment is ex- 
tremely low. And a tag saying the prod- 
uct is mothproofed with Larvex will 
speed the sales of anything made of wool, 
whether it is mohair, blankets or carpets 
and rugs. 


Send back the coupon right now and let 
us tell you how Larvex can work for you 
in your mill. 


COUPON 





T.W.-8-27-27 
NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 
Passaic, N. J. 


Please send us full information on Larvex. 
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Cotton Yarns 
Combed and Carded 


for Weaving 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


and Knitting 


ING. 


We Specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


52 Leonard Street, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Johnston Mills Company 





“Direct to Consumer” 


An organization of Spinners and Converters, equipped with 
the plants, capacity and resources to deliver a wide range of 


Natural and Processed Cotton Yarns, 


Controlling: 


Arcadia Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C.—8's to 14's K.P.,—2 to 5 ply. 


Belton Yarns Mills, Inc. 


Belton, Tex.—1!0's to 24/1 K.P., Cones & Skeins. 


Eastern Mfg. C 


o. 
Selma, N. C.—26's to 40/1 K.P., Cones. 


Ethel Cotton Mills 


Selma, N. C.—20's to 24/1 K.P., Cones. 


Johnston Mfg. C 


o. 
Charlotte, N. C.—10's to 24/1 C.P., Cones & Skeins 


Monroe Mills Co 


Monroe, N. C.—24/1 to 36/1 and 2 ply C.P., Cones, Skeins & 


Park Yarn Mills Co. 


Kings Mountain, N. C.—58's and 60/1 & 2 ply C.P., Cones, 


Skeins & Warps 
Roberta Mfg. C 


o. 
Concord, N. C.—10's to 18/1! K.P., Cones. 


White Parks Mills Co. 


Concord, N. C.—8's to 16/1! K.P., Cones. 


THE ELMORE CoO., Spindale, N. C.: 


Single Mercerized, Bleached, 


120/2. 


Tinted & Dyed Fine Yarns to 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., Spindale, N. C.: 


ry Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached & Dyed Cones, Skeins & 
ubes. 


SALES 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. 





eel 


OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Controlled Manufacture is responsible 
for the widely recognized fact that 


DIXIE 


Mercerized Yarns 
Excel in Uniformity and Quality 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Spinn ers and Processors 
CHATTANOOGA 


LE-SS CC Me "WV. 
Ke. 
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Forrest Mercerizing Co. 


30/1 Specialists in 
ian a 


~ Super Quality 
Plaiting and 


Tinted Yarns 


Licensed under the 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Wilcox Patent No. 1,496,696 


“It floats off the cone” 


Try a Sample Case—Increases Production 





Sales Office: FORREST BROTHERS 
Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
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Pick 
West 


Suggest Flood Refugees 
Cotton in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Arizona 


Wasuincton, D. C—Director 
General Francis I. Jones, of the 
United States Employment Service, 
announced that his bureau had been 
asked to supply 25,000 workers for 
picking cotton in the fields of West 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arizona. 


“The Employment Service has been 
asked to supply workers in the cotton 
fields of Oklahoma, West Texas and 
Arizona to the number of 25,000,” 


said Mr. Jones. After conferring 
with DeWitt Smith, of the Relief 


Division of the National Red Cross 
Mr. Jones stated that he had promise 
t his cooperation of procuring the 
men by placing this opportunity of 
employment before the refugees of the 
flooded areas. 


“The cotton fields are not so far 
from these areas, especially Missis- 
sippi, and when the crops are taken 
care of, pickers can return to their 
own homes better equipped to take up 
the work of rehabilitation,” Mr. Jones 
added. 


How is the Yarn Code Working? 





Practical Points 


From 


Philadelphia Merchants 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE has been more inquiry in 

the market and although all dealers 
have not experienced it there has 
been a fair volume of business placed 
within the last ten days. While ad- 
vances have been paid by manufac- 
turers for this yarn, the bulk of it and 
the largest sized sales are reported 
to have been placed slightly under 
the “going price” at the time of the 
sale. This has led yarn dealers to 
state that a fair number of manu- 
facturers in this vicinity have been 
finally “sold” on higher priced cotton 
and a considerable number of mills 
coming around to this viewpoint, di- 
rectly opposite to their views before 
the issuance of the Government crop 
estimate, are now buying yarn and 
stating that the top has not yet been 
reached, predicting 25¢ cotton by the 
early part of next month. This busi- 
ness, which represents a distinct im- 
provement over recent weeks, has 


been with manufacturers in that cate- 
gory. 

Business coming through this week 
and the latter part last has 
of a spotty nature, several dealers re- 
porting a healthy volume of orders 
during this time and in addition have 


of been 


found manufacturers are willing to 
figure further ahead with deliveries 
than heretofore. In this connection 


it is interesting to note there are more 
reports concerning the operation 
the yarn code recently adopted 
by spinners and yarn merchants than 
have been noted since the code 
first adopted. From a majority 
the statements made it may be stated 
there is now, as is natural, some un- 
certainty regarding the actual opera 
tion of number of clauses of it 
among yarn houses here, both as it 
affects their own business and that of 
the spinner. There are yarn houses 
here who have reported their belief 
that a number of firms who subscribed 


of 


new 


was 


of 


a 


to the code have recently violated one 
or more clauses of it and while none, 
far is known, have made off- 
cial reports on them, are prevalent 
enough for the entire group to take 
cognizance of them and if possible to 
remove this uncertainty. 


as as 


Violations Not Reported 
Immediately 
the yarn code, 
unanimous 


after the adoption 
houses were practically 
in their enthusiastic ap- 
proval of it and the they 
thought would accrue it. 
Manufacturers, varn 
dealers were and are in a great ma- 
jority of instances in favor of it; 
but several houses have stated that it 
made 


ot 


effects 
from 


spinners and 


can only be effective as in- 
tended, if all will strictly live up to 
its requirements. One of the more 


important houses and one of the first 
to accept the has stated they 
have found a number of instances that 
they consider to of the 
code and yet there is doubt in their 
mind as to what should then be done, 
as all appear to be reluctant to report 
violations officially. Therefore this 
concern wondering unless 
such instances are reported officially, 
they are to and 
important to them how they can com- 


cor le, 


be violation 


how, 


is 


be stopped more 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or eee 7 


4s to 8s _ 





Raves eer eee —31%4 20s 35 351% 
DN ences phe ae. 37 —37% 
12s .324.—33 26s 38 —38% 
RNA ee iawn ee 33. —33% 30s 39 40 
16s ....3384%4—34 6 Fina cid b ...50 —Bl 
" Two- Ply Skeins and Tubes 

Ss-2 ...02 —32! 26s-2 gh Mualeakeal al bug eRe 
10s-2 . .324%4—33 30s-2 40 —42 
NAM ed ohne sth .33 —33% 36s-2 Sa 46 
l4s-2 Se Se OE ic anssaneeacta cee o2 
lbs-2 .35 —35% 40s-2 High breakage 53 54 
20s-2 36 —361% 50s-2 ~_- 62 
248-2 38 —381%4 60s-2 69 

Single Warps 
10s ‘ hikeeteka——= 24s - —37 
l2s — —33% 26s .............. ares —38 
RS i dh BF Far St darth 34. —34% 30s 10 4] 
l6s 38444.—35 POM hit ot 6s ates ae a 50 51 
See ee hee 3514,—36 

Two-ply Warps 

Ss-2 — —32% 24s-2 . 38 39 
10s-2 — —33 ED ihe or a 2 39 391% 
l2s-2 3314—34 30s-2 una 4] $2 
RN eh ele iin er as ono 34. —34% 40s-2 ordinary es 

BRC oso ees. bea 35 —3514 50s-2 62 —63 
MNOS, 5 Hevea Ga conclacronieeree 36 —36% 608-2 ...........0000. 69 70 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 29, white, 30-3 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

Ss ...) «032 MUN Grech dik ig aiician Zo a ie Sa: 36 3614 
10s 32 —321%, 22s (silver Jaeger)..... — —37 
2s . .d24%—33 Shick isla ch Gs eeu 37 37% 
l4s eR eae 38 381% 
l6s ..3381%4—34 BOs tyifie in......... oe | 
18s . 34 a 30s extra ore. he 41144—421% 
20s ..309 —35% 40s 50 —5]l 

Combed gg eee Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
20s-2 .47 —48 WN tk a arsta See tk one cee 68 

303-2 .53 —54 at Oia oe, 5 lie digs 75 77 
RE isc. dis Qa gratia Senate Manin 57 —59 Pik a at dil 85 —88 
I el Se ioe Se tee 59 —61 RIED o: sro nla aideacac stale aie aie’ 95 —l 00 


Cntetettonn are average 


noted. For New York spot prices, see 


prices of the counts and qualities indicated 
For staple cotton prices, 


page 91. 


at the close of business Aug 
see page 93. 


Singles 
12s 1S = 49M Bl iis ce idinc cence ys 82 Oe 
14s .434%4—44 BOP! Serio ties as ...-57 —b8 
16s 44 —44% 403 .. casesevicccell —t 
18s .44144,—45 50s .. 66 67 
re 45144,—46 60s 75 76 
24s 18 —48l4, 70s 85 88 
28s 51 —51% 80s ............02.2+2--95 —O7 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
268-2 . 66 67 SOs. 5 kk cwiveunacacecd Te 
30s-2 .68 —69 Singles 
368-2 73 —T75 30s 1 00 
40s-2 75 —i77 40s 1 03 
15s-2 81 83 50s 1 OS 
oe a ee ee 82 —84 60s. 1 13 
60s-2 92 94 70s l 32 
NED she igo asa antld turn Se 1 05—1 O07 ‘80s 1 65 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 

Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 35 —36 44 16 26s 10 -4] 53 yo 
14s 36 —37 16 {8 30s 42 14 56 58 
l6s 36144—3714 47 at 36s 17 4) 60 62 
18s x7 38 $8 50 10s 52 D4 63 65 
20s sT14—381%Z 50 —h2 50s 70 75 
2AS + 10 52 54 H0s S80 —85 

Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 

20s-2 50 52 403-2 asic ago ateanee vote Ce 
24s-2 51 53 508-2 ..... a ...10 —T75 
28s-2 52 54 COR cixlodice eediee cd sincee ee 
30s-2 .54 —56 70s-2 90 —95 
Se ee ee re .58 —60 Dc iuihenciakaaceion cea 1 05—1 10 


Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns- 


Peeler 

Average Best 
24s — 64 7 7! 
30s — 66 72 73 
36s 68 Th ltt 
10s 73 79 —S80 
45s ....— —78 84 —85 
508 — —83 89 —90 
60s — —3 90 —1 00 


24. 


Skeins, Tubes or Cones, 2, 3, and 4-ply 


Sakelarides 
Average Best 
90 95 
93 98 
95 1 00 
1 00 1 05 
1 05 1 10 
1 10 1 15 
1 20 ] 2 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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\ERCERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 


_ Mangum Street 521 Court St. 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 









James Building 
READING, Pa. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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323 So. Franklin St. 122 East 7th St. Westaway Building 
Cuicaco, ILL. Los ANGELEs, CAL. HAMILTON, CANADA 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C, 


CO 
‘Or 


Cotton Yarns—Continued 


pete with other concerns not bound Then a short time later, these con- 
with the tenets of the code. cerns state, the same mill has solicited 
This firm states in their opinion it orders from them at the higher price 
; one thing for a large group to level and offered to make deliveries 
adopt such a code but it is more within a shorter time. In other in- 
dificult to secure unanimous adher- stances dealers here point to the 
ence to it under actual and severe - condition they face where spinners 
competition such as now evident in making the same count and quality 
the cotton yarn market. Houses will quote them prices varying 
making such comments upon the greatly and as a result, yarn dealers 
actual operation of the code are not not being able to cut their commis- 
doing so with any intent of injuring sions, have lost business that they 
the code or diminishing its usefulness heretofore would have obtained. 
but rather do so because they feel While all of these criticisms may not 
that some means will be quickly have merit they do illustrate that VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
found to correct what they term there are a number of points that 
operating defects which they believe have developed in the actual operation 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
are to be expected during the early of the code that should be clarified or, | 


. . . . | 
months of the code’s life, to make it if necessary, remedied to bring about | 














> 





Sole Representative 





: sta : Whites, Stock, 
have the effects that were intended the results that were originally in- | Sut saa 
when it was first adopted. They are tended. Hidathere 
optimistic that ways and means will See eee eel Guteee 
shortly be found to make the actual C Chinn: oe Y - 
eration of the code as effective as — Spinning Activity in of Quality 
was inte ; y av - u » 
was intended by those who have sub y ent 6 FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
scribed to it. WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 

Operating Questions ment of Commerce announces that | 

g ‘ ‘ 








~ lol ' according to preliminary census fig- | 
In this connection several o stac €S ures 36,728,086 cotton spinning | 
are pointed out by a number of yarn 


houses that have been brought spindles were in. place in the United | B U R N S - PAR R, In Cc 


oan : Clie al States on July 31, 1927, of which | 
iorcibly before them particularly dur- 32,311,802 were operated at some time 
ing the last two weeks. In the first 


ak di Sie. eave during the month, compared with COT TON AND RAYON YARNS 
place several state e paragra 


ce . 32,753,428 for June, 32,906,580 for 
which prohibits the carrying ot 


\ May, 32,892,442 for April, 32,919,288 Mariner & Merchant Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 
stocks by yarn houses after Oct. I 


for March, 32,872,102 for February, 
and 31,057,484 for July, 1926. 

The total number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place, the number active, 
the number of active spindle hours 
and the average spindle hours per 
spindle in place, by states, are shown 
in the following statement. 


ind also states that merchants shall 
not add to their stocks after the 
adoption of the code, is not working 
ut in just the manner anticipated in 
that, they make the assertion, there 
ire a number of ways for dealers to 
legally carry stocks and _ still not 
violate the code in this respect. There- 


United States Representatives: HARWOOD CASH & CO., LTD. 
Fine Yarns for Curtains, Levers, Voile, Etc. 
Mansfield, England 





TO OT TUTTI) NON 0 LO OOOO 






fore they say that with ways being i ae 
found of getting around this, one of (in thousands) for July 
the most important clauses, the in- In Active Average per AMES ITCHELL ( OMPANY 
: . : place during spindle e 
tention of the code will be lost in the Stat July 31 : in place | 
— ; . ‘ . ° s 36,728 32,3 4 747 2 
cd practical application of it under cot. growing 18,201 5 29 
wnericsee a, ou . Tho a N. England. 16,871 148 
working conditions. These houses €O 45, cenes oes . Cotton Yarns 
on to point out there is really no way Ala. . 1,527 957 
. o os Conn 1,167 737 179 
for spinners to definitely know Ga 2,969 " 384,063 280) 
whether _ [re are ; Me o ~ as 38,090,711 50 | : 
whether houses here are going to }°.. * ae ont tea ett ae Philadelphia 
place the varn in their own ware- Miss. ... 175 38,519, 563 219 | 
1 . ; ° . M.. Ms g 1,430 208, 790, 599 146 
louses or to deliver immediately to yw! j 878 an 
the manufacturer, and in view of this XN ¢ 14 


several believe such points should be R. 1 
studied for possible future action. 





MUTUNUOONINI LON ND UNIT OD OL UD MMOD OOOO 


What About Spinners? va. 11685129, 826,950 18% 
Al other 96 ‘i 35 197 

Another feature of its application FORREST BROTHERS 
brought out by dealers here is that 
is tiniie teieda Chan os 4 ‘ : , xy Forrest Bldg., 1 ° 
ie code binds the yarn house to a Ajj.Russian Syndicate to Ship g-, 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
number of clauses rather strict in Cot f € » Chriati 
their application but in operation does otton _— “—— 5 risti Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
not effect the spinner to any great | CORPUS Cneist1, Tex.—The All- - 







degree and according to one import- se Syndicate, which purchases Sole Representatives 

ant yarn factor here leaves the yarn 97% of the cotton for the textile 

merchant little leeway in doing aa manufacturing industry of Russia, has Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
ness but places little or no restraint arranged through its representative 8s to 30s Extra Carded 

upon the spinner who is permitted to here, G. S. Tomashevsky, to ship ap- 
carry on as in the past to a large ex- proximately 50,000 bales of cotton this 
tent For example, one concern Winter through this port. 

brings up the point in this regard, The shipping will be handled by 
ot spinners refusing to quote them a Vinke & Co., of Amsterdam, Holland, 
price, especially during the recent and the cargoes will be docked at ; 
weeks or when they quoted prices to Murmansk, in Northern Russia. The aa 
place the delivery dates so far in ad- cotton to be shipped has already been 

vance that the yarn dealer had no contracted for at the New York office 
Teal opportunity of booking the order. of the company, it is said. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s te 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 
Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Standard 
of 


Comparison 
LINEN YARNS | In Sa ce and 


. Knitting economy Standard- 
FOR Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 


HOSIERY | ideal “standard of compar- 


ison.’”’ 


AND STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
WEAVING Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 
Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET Standard 
oe | || > Mercerized Yarn 


EW . ON ae | 
” 'N ye P bsoere . 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Yarns Advance Again 


Much Inquiry and Some Sales at 
the New Prices 


Boston.—The increased inquiry for 
cotton yarns has not been wholly due 
to the latest advance in raw cotton 
prices, but can be traced in part at 
least to the exceptionally strong stock 
position of the market and the ex- 
treme independence of a majority of 
spinners and dealers. Prices of 
medium and coarse count carded 
yarns are up fully 2c per pound as 
compared with prices of ten days ago, 
and a fair amount of business has 
been done at these figures, not only 
for prompt delivery but for deliveries 
extending in some cases through the 
balance of the year. Users, of course, 
are not covering .all of their needs 
at these prices, but are taking the 
precaution of covering a portion of 
them, and the business in the aggre- 
gate is of sufficient volume to add 
materially to the strength of the mar- 
ket on contracts for October and later 
delivery. 

Current minimum prices, which are 
a basis of 38c for 20s-2 ply carded 
warps, and 33c for ros frame spun 
carded cones, merely cover replace- 
ment costs with cotton at 20c, and 
these figures do not allow the spinner 
anormal profit. It is reported locally 
that spinners are reluctant sellers .on 
a volume basis and for forward de- 
livery at these prices, and that active 
buying would force an additional ad- 
vance of at least 14 to 1c even though 
cotton should show a temporary de- 
cline, and that the yarn market can be 
expected to follow closely any future 
advance in raw material prices. Fair 
sized sales of carded warps of high 
breakage and extra quality have been 
made for delivery through the balance 
if the year as high as a basis of 4oc 
for 20s-2 ply, and some spinners of 
such varns are holding for as high as 
4Ic. 

Combed and fine count carded yarns 
have been in improved demand, but 
while asking prices have been raised 

roximately 5%, there is no quot- 
ible change excepting on counts 
coarser than sos in both singles and 


ys 


Group of Cotton Growers Will 
Hold for 25e 


DaLLas, Texas.—A minimum price 
25c a pound, with option of rais- 
ing it should the next Government 
report warrant the raise, was fixed 
lere Tuesday, Aug. 16, by the cotton 
conference called by the Farmers 
Marketing Association of America. 
There were approximately 200 
farmers and business men_ in 
attendance, 

At the same time a committee was 
named to devise means of financing 
the holdings of the 1927 crop until the 
minimum price may be obtained. 
Adoption of the 25¢ recommendation 
was by unanimous vote. 


y+ 
of 





Atlanta Committee on New 
Cotton Uses 

ATLANTA, GA—Armand May, 
president of the American Mills Co., 
has been made chairman of a special 
committee on new uses for cotton and 
cotton products by the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which will cooper- 
ate with cotton manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the Federal Government and other 
agencies in finding and developing 
new uses for cotton to meet present 
conditions. 

As a first step in the work, the 
Chamber of Commerce will send out 
several thousand letters to business 
men asking for suggestions on new 
and better uses for cotton. Every 
suggestion that seems to present some- 
thing worth-while will be followed 
up closely, and the resources of 
local cotton manufacturers, the 
Georgia School of Technology, and 
the Federal Government for research 
and experimentation along these lines 
will be devoted to the work whenever 
it seems advisable. 

Mr. May will select a number of 
manufacturers and cotton men _ to 
serve with him on the committee; the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce will be 
represented by its textile experts, J. 
B. Lockwood and Robert Skliar; the 
U. S. Department of Commerce will 
be represented by Harry O. Mitchell, 
in charge of the local office, and the 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of 
Georgia will cooperate through its 
secretary, T. M. Forbes. 


Advances Feature Yarns on 
Chattanooga Market 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Advances 
in the price of both carded and combed 
yarns featured the local yarn market 
during the week ending Aug. 20. The 
advance on both yarns was approxi- 
mately Ic per Ib. 

This piaces 1os carded cones at 32 
to 34c with 20s at 34! 
cording to quotations by a_ leading 
local broker. Combed singles in 18s 
are listed at 44 to 46c with 7os at &5 
to 87c. 


to 36%4c, ac- 


Mercerized prices remained un- 
changed with 60s-2 cones at 92c. Silk 
advanced last week and is now quoted 
on the basis of $5.70 for the thrown 
product. There is little activity, al- 
though there seems to be some feeling 
that yarns may make further advances. 


C. C. Harding With Cotton 
Products Co. 

C. C. Harding, prominently identi- 
fied with the cotton yarn trade, hav- 
ing recently been representative for 
the Belmont Processing Co., at their 
Greensboro, N. C., office, has become 
associated with Cotton Products Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Harding will be 
connected with the New York office 
of this concern located at 432 Fourth 
Ave., and will cover the New York 
territory for them. 





Cotton Y 
of Quality 


Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished prod- 
daily impressed 
with the actual Ne¢ saving 
from the use of CANNON 
QUALITY yarns. 


uct, 1S 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage of 
America’s Foremost Manu- 


facturers, 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utica, N. Y. 


Providence 
Chicago 
Chattanooga 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY 
Tryon, N. C. 


Single Mercerized Yarns 








I 






Getting ‘iH 
Acquainted || 


Roosevelt said, “There’s a mighty human side 
to business when you really get acquainted with 
the men in it.” And you'll find that remark 
more than true when dealing with the experi- 
enced men of National! 


We would like to know you better. Write for 
samples. 


NATIONAL 


YARN & PROCESSING CO. 

Quality Mercerized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 

Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 
MILLS - ROSSVILLE, GA. 


Sales Offices 

















Chicago Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 

M. A. Henderson Provident Building, Cosby & Thomas, 

166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chattanooga, Tenn. Johnston Building 

. See e Pa. Fall River, Mass. Reading, Pa. = 

tewart McConaghy Edward Shultz, oe 
6908 Cresheim Road © 5: Hawes & Bro. jo hth’ sth St. 
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Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING A. M. SMYRE MBG. CO. 
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HUAN MES EAS a 


i 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns 
30’s to 70's 


Weaving and Knitting 








) 
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DEPENDABLE 
YARNS 


Spun from selected cotton 


Cotton Yarns of 
Unvarying Quality for 
Knitting (underwear and hosiery) 

and Weaving 


Cones, Skeins, Tubes 
8s to 30s single; 8s to 16s ply 


WINTHROP MINCHER 
N. Y. State Rep., Troy, N. Y. 


Henperson & Harrer 
Corton Mutts 


Henderson, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Coton Waste Prices Firm 





Spinuable Stocks in Small Supply 
but Demand Slow 

Boston.— The extreme price 
strer eth of practically all spinnable 
cotton wastes is traceable to the com- 
paratively small supplies that existed 
prior to the recent advance in cotton 
futures, and if there was any doubt 
among buyers of the strong stock 
position of the market prior to this 
advance it has been largely dissipated 
by the very general firmness in values 
since then. A basis of 17% to 18c 
for peeler comber and 15'%c and above 
for choice peeler strips, however, has 
discouraged demand, although on a 
vasis Of percentage cost there is little 
or no profit for dealers in such prices. 
Whether or not dealers would be free 
sellers at these figures cannot be de- 
termined in the absence of demand of 
any volume, but buyers may find some- 
thing significant in the fact that there 
is an absence of speculative transac- 
tions among the dealers in anticipation 
of a further advance in cotton futures. 
It is not surprising in view of the 
large amount of low grade cotton used 
by both New England and southern 
mills this year, particularly in 
premium and extra staple cottons, that 
there should be available considerable 
spinnable waste at prices that look 
low until samples are carefully ex- 
amined. Peeler comber is still avail- 
able at 17¢ and below and strips at 
1442c and below, but they are the 
product of strict low middling and 
low middling grades, of which large 
quantities were used this season. 
Much of this stock is white and 
bright in color, but contains an excess 
of leaf and neps that makes them diffi- 
cult and costly to handle. It is doubt- 
ful if there was ever a_ greater 
scarcity at this period of the season of 
choice, clean and white  spinnable 
stocks. 

The attitude of most manufacturers 
toward the cotton waste market is 
much the same as their attitude toward 
the raw cotton market: that is, they 
have no faith in the permanency of 
current values of cotton futures and 
until they have more reliable informa- 
tion as to the size and probable price 
of the new crop they will continue to 
buy in a hand-to-mouth manner. 
Dealers who are under contract to 
take waste on a percentage basis dur- 
ing the balance of the year have no 
alternative but to hold for at least re- 
placement cost, and they are encour- 
agel in their attitude by the strong 
stock position of the market. Should 
the market decline they will ‘have an 
Opportunity to recoup their losses by 
hedving, and in the meantime a nar- 
row and unsatisfactory market is 


1 


i} ’ > 
ikely to be experienced. 


Current Quotations 


PORley COMBEE ocesiceswecs 17 —18c. 
a eee 144%4—15hee. 
“eyptian comber...... secs 14%—1l5c. 
Choice willowed fly........ 7 —8Sc. 
Choi-e willowed picker..... 5144 —6ce. 
Me: wii on. cee: ie —17c. 
Lint se 8 | ee —fe. 

wn 


i eee 11 —12c¢. 
Fine White cop. ........2.. 18 —14c. 


‘nounced that the ballot on the ques 
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Rivers Bill Passes Georgia 
Senate 

ATLANTA, GA.— The Rivers Bill, 
which would legalize trading in 


futures contracts in Georgia and thus 
aid cotton manufacturers very materi- 
ally in their business, was passed by 
the Georgia State Senate last week, 
by a vote of 26 to 20 and transferred 
to the House of Representatives for 
vote. 





Three amendments were added to 
the bill before its passage by the 
senate. One was that there must be 
actual delivery of the product. The 
second was that any person going out 
to solicit business in futures must pay 
And the third 
was that the provisions of the bill 
cannot become efiective until some | 
point has been designated within the 
State as a delivery point for cotton 
on New York futures contracts. The 
amendments were all 
Senator Rivers. 








SOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS | $iicice* ete 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


COTTON WARPS On Beams, Jacks, 


Spools and Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 8? 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 





a $10,000 license fee. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS ! For Woolen Mills} WE SELI 


( a Specialty \ DIRECT 


accepted by 





If the bill now passes the house, as 
seems likely, it will remove legal ob- 
stacles in the way of the designation | 
of some Georgia city as a market for | 
the delivery of cotton on futures con- 
tracts and result in the development | 
of a great cotton market within the 
State. 


GATE Manufacturers of 


cary Superior Quality 
COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 





MILLS 





Urges Further Short Time in, 
Lancashire 

MANCHESTER, ENG.—At a ry 
meeting of the State of Trade Com 
mittee of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Associations held in 
Manchester on Aug. 9, it was an- 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 
Weaving— COTTON YARNS— Knitting 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


ee 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





t 











tion of stopping the mills spinning 
American cotton an extra week be-| 
tween then and Sept. ro had not been | 
carried. 









The official figures were as follows: 
In favor 70.4%, against 15.75%, no| 
replies 13.85%. An 80% majority 
was needed to make the vote effective. 
After the meeting Mr. John Pogson, 
the Federation Secretary, stated that 
a special circular was being sent out | 
giving the result of the ballot and | coenen 
also stating that the Committee after | 
having taken into full consideration | 
the present deplorable state of trade | 
recommends all members in _ the| 
American spinning section to close 
their mills an extra week in addition 
to the usual annual holiday before 
Sept. Io. 

It is not expected that this recom- 
mendation even if carried out by the 
members will affect the yarn situation, 
for 75% of the spinners are already 
working short time as recommended 
by the Cotton Yarn Association. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


Stevens Linen Works, Webster, 
Mass., are receiving bids until Aug. 26 
for a new mill building, elevator towers, 
bridges and extensive alterations at their 
plant on Dudley St. Charles T. Main, 
Inc., Boston, engineers, have prepared 
plans for a two-story brick and cast stone 
mill building, 55 x 155 ft. 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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™ Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 


Write for Samples 


Sales Offices and Representatives 


FORREST BROS. 
FORREST BLDG. 119 So. 4th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DIAMOND 


> 


MEANS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


“A good wound cone is an 
advertisement in _ itself.’ 





Do you know that “ordinary” cones 


are costing you thousands of dollars | jag tii: Manne 
yearly? Sy “by word of mouth”. Time and again 7,7 


mill men have passed the good word 
along’and Globe processing services yi S 
ave secured another customer. | 


: ‘Wd It’s good to jhave ‘ ‘customer ambas- o 
Insist on wk sadors” but it is still better to render atu 

PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service Kay & Service that's deserving. wa a * 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. SE's 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers ) 

Cone and tube makers for over 30 years ty = (‘Minsey @. Worth Ste LS New 

Making one quality only—The Best 4 a perigee ~—_ my ~\ —- Mot 





See Also 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE New Bedford, Mass. 


Frederick R Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke 
res. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-President Treasurer 
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Toliae Higher on Weevil Scare 





Further Reduction in Crop 
Figures Expected on Sept. 8 


NCREASING nervousness over the 

new crop outlook with a more or 
less general expectation that the Gov- 
ernment’s crop indication as of Sept. 
1 will not only confirm the Aug. I 
figures but show a falling off to about 
or under 13,000,000 bales, has been 
reflected by increasing activity and 
strength in the cotton market here 
during the week. Prices have made 
new high ground for the season on 
i] positions selling up to the 21%c 
level for October and 22c for May to- 
ward the end of the week. December 
contracts sold at 21.74 on Wednesday, 
making an advance of 282 points from 
the low price touched on the break of 
Aug. 3 and of over 9c a Ib. as com- 
pared with the low price of early last 
January. There has been heavy real- 
izing from time to time during the 
progress of the advance, but it has 
been absorbed by a broadening trade 
or investment demand, and the talk of 
25¢c cotton, has become general enough 
to suggest that reactions from prices 
below that level are likely to bring in 
a good deal of buying unless there 
should be an early change in the char- 
acter of crop news. 

The Government report on insect 
activities in the field prior to Aug. 1, 
which was published on Aug. 20, serve 
to confirm previous reports regarding 
the presence of weevil and to em- 
phasize damage in various sections of 
the Belt, while last Wednesday’s 
weekly report of the Weather Bureau, 
also contained many references to 
weevil damage and made a very bull- 








Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 
Closed For week Closed Net 
Aug. 18 High Low Aug. 24 Change 











A Me cckesae 19.61 21.38 19.61 21.33 +1.72 
September .... 19.66 21.02 19.66 21.02 +41.36 
October ...... 19.76 21.19 19.76 21.19 +1.43 
Nov r 19.84 21.61 19.84 21.61 +1.77 
De 20.01 21.72 19.85 21.72 +41.71 
anua 20.05 21.73 19.86 21.73 +1.68 
Fet 20.14 21.85 20.14 21.85 +1.71 
Mar - 20.23 21.97 20.04 21.97 +1.74 
April - 20.29 21.98 20.21 21.98 +1.69 
May ae 20.35 22.00 20.17 22.00 +1.65 
Jun 5 20.2 21.87 20.35 21.87 +1.62 
July 20.15 21.75 19.99 21.75 +1.60 
pot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Aug. 19..... 20. 45¢ e- = ance 
ur Aug. 20.. 21.100 20. 35¢ “vs 
Aug. 22... 21.00e 20.20¢ 11.054 
. Aug. 23... 21.40 20.65¢ 10.984 
ednesday, Aug. 24 21. 70¢ 20.98¢ 11.22 
Thursday, Aug. 25.. 21.55¢ 20.87 11. 29d 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
7 Aug. 24 week year 
New eans..... 20.93 196,912 125,202 
.  Seeercee ; 20.75 50 3,079 
Charleston .......... 00 oe. 11,733 
Savannat eta 21.02 3 ; 
Galveston ...... , 21.35 68, 608 
Wiln eas . ; ; one 
Norf Beat texas kca 21.13 23,949 
SE See 21.00 
Memphis ........... 20.00 
st. | 20.00 
MS ee is. 20.55 
Phila ren 21.65 7,472 
Hou 21.40 260,563 
Bosto 21.40 6,053 
New ao 21.71 208, 923 
Little ih ee 20.50 9,447 29,090 
Raltin 21.25 "297 "500 


COTTON 
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ish impression on local sentiment. 
The private mid-month crop reports 
scaled down indicated crop figures to 
about the Government’s Aug. 1 indi- 
cation, and it appeared to be antici- 
pated that the private end August fig- 
ures would foreshadow a lower esti- 
mate from the Government on the 
Sept. 8. 

It is reported that the recent ad- 
vance in prices and bullish crop news 
have stimulated more interest on the 
part of European spinners. They were 
said to be asking for firm offers of 
cotton for shipments extended a year 
ahead, toward the end of this week, 
but it was understood that they wanted 
28-30 mm cotton which shippers are 
generally unwilling to offer at present 
for any such distance in advance. On 
the whole the strength in the futures 
market does not appear to have greatly 
stimulated spot business but this may 
be partly due to the fact that old crop 
holdings have been pretty well cleaned 
up, and that the new crop is not vet 
available in anv great volume. The 
ginnings reported prior to Aug. 16 
were 457,031 bales against 182,255 
last year and 579,291 two years ago. 
These figures were a little under ex- 
pectations but were not regarded by 
experienced cotton men as of any 
special significance. 

The following table shows Wed- 
nesdav’s closing quotations in the 
leading spot markets of the country 
with the usual comparisons: 





August August 

Market 17 Ch’ ge 
Galveston ... 19.65 1170 
New Orleans 19.15 +178 
SEOMTER Neceres 18.85 +199 
Savannah ... 19.17 185 
Norfolk ..... 19.31 182 
New York ..... 19.95 L175 
Augusta yee 19.13 187 
Memphis .... 18.75 20.00 $125 
St. Louis 19.” 20.90 LIM 
Houston .. 19.69 21.40 +180 
Dallas .... ‘ 18.75 20.55 L180 


Liverpool, 11.224 


The following differences on the off 


middlings are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not delivered on 
contract. 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Moca e. cA 1.50¢ 1.75¢ 1.25t 90+ 1.36t 
WO. oiscecesc 1.25¢ 1.50+ 1.00+ 75 1.15t 
MBE cacncvwess 1.00+ 195+ .75+ A3t 80+ 
GM sos iieccceds ‘Tht = 75t Mt BOF At 
= ee 1.00* 1.00* 1.00% 1.00% 1.93° 
a ae 2.25° 2.25% 2.00% 2.00% 2 13° 
i Oe"... sc 3.50* 3.50° 3.25* 3.25° 3.27° 
Ee oscsenevee 4.75* 4.50® 4.25% 4.50% 4.42° 
YELLOW TINGED Jo 
OE ci sosmsseds .75° 75° 50° .50* Bb 
are 1.* 1.25% 1.00° 1.00° 1.00% 


M.*°.. -.., 2.25% 2.95% 2.95* 200° 2.10° 
od 3.50° 3.50° 3.50% 3.35° 
4.75° 4.75° 4.75°% 4.60° 
YELLOW ‘STA NED 
Se oan 2.00% 2.50% 2.00% 2.00° 2.04° 
Ree eee 2.50* 3.00% 2.50 2.5n* 2 51° 
Pe deanceene 3.25° $.50° 3.25% 3.25% 3.29° 
BLUE STAINED 
2.00% 3.59% 2.00% 2.00* 2.00° 
b 2.75° 3.25% 2.75° 2.75* 271° 
ae ae 3.50° 3.50° 3.75° 3.75° 3.60% 


* Off middling + On middling 
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Caterers to the 


Style Goddess 


The complete range of yarns at 
Quissett is helpful in keeping step 
with the onward march of style in 
cotton fabrics. Here there is variety 
from the ground up. 

We use six different varieties of raw 
cotton—all of top notch quality. 


Counts are available from 3s to 
120s—any twist—any put-up. So 
versatile is our production that 
Quissett Yarns are used for under- 
wear, hosiery, threads, embroidery, 
weaving, tire fabrics, insulating, lace 
work, etc. 

To have a yarn source like Quissett 
is to seldom experience difficulty in 
promptly dispatching a new line. 
Quissett Yarns are of vital aid in 
getting a distinctive style fabric off 
to a flying start. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 


Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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SL-O1GGLa 
MANAGER. 





N-C- 


SALES COMPANY 
CARDED-~ COMBED~MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE | 
ne gaia TRADE 


ENT TE 


IN ee i ee Fi OLINA 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


ROCKFISH MILLS 
456 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


High-grade Karded Peeler Yarns, 26’s to 40’s—Skeins, 
Cones or Warps. Reverse Thread Yarns, 30’s to 36’s, 
two and three ply—Skeins or Cones. 


Samples Submitted at Request. 
H. Gray Dolliver, Sales Mgr. Phone: Ashland 4342 


CATLIN & COMPANY, inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 
COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Combed 


Mercerized 


, Philadelphi pneeer ie, N.C. 
McDONALD D. F. LLACE 


James Bldg. Peskin Bldg, 


a cmomenesen 
CAMERON & PFINGST Dy 


308 Chestnut St. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


SOUNSTON BLDG 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 
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Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 WORCESTER, MASS, | 
BLEACHERS, DYERS AND MERCERIZERS OF 
COTTON YARNS AND WARPS | 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—AlIso Glazed Yarns | 
“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” | 
RAYON DYEING AND WINDING 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. AL 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY _ | 


SE 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS | 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. | 


| 
We cater to the wants of the Bleacher—Dyer— | 
Throwster—Printer and Finisher | 









DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


FOR PRINT WORKS 
& AM AND 
OTTON MILLS, 
“Beeaeeenies 


Cloth Folder 


and Measurer Manufacture d by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon &t. 
Worcester Mass. 










135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
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Cotton—Continued 


Between Seasons in Staples 





Grades in Demand But Stocks 
Low 


Mremputs, TENN., AuG, 22.—Un- 


Low 


ysually early ginnings from the new 
crop «re beginning to be reflected in 
incre sed sales at Texas points, but 
business here is of between-seasons 
character. There has been a good de- 
mand here for low grade staples but 
sales are limited by depleted stocks. 
The better grade staples are neglected ; 


this is attributed to the existence of 
odd lots of good grade rejections at 
mill centers that can be bought on 
relatively cheap basis. 

The unsold stock of cotton at Mem- 
phis been reduced to less than 
20,000 bales, while the staple assucia- 
tion advises, as of Aug. 19. that it 
has only 1,459 bales of pool cotton un- 
sold, only 20 bales of which is alsove 
the grade of strict good ordinary. 
The association holds a_ stock of 
;,922 bales of factor cotton, the classi- 
fication of which is not given. Stocks 
at all Arkansas compress points total 
slightly less than 70,000 bales. 


New crop cotton, in this territory, 


Has 


will begin to move by Sept. 1, which ° 


is unusually early and only slightly 
later than the beginning of the 1925 
crop movement. Although the crop 
was planted late and cultivation was 
seriously retarded by frequent rains 
the plant started fruiting early and 
has produced an unusually early crop 
which is its saving feature. Had 
fruiting been delayed, as it was last 
year, to about the middle of August, 
weevils would have almost completely 
destroyed it. As matters now stand, 
the crop, except in Arkansas, which so 
far has not been seriously threatened 
by weevils, is practically made. 

The plant in Mississippi is of only 
moderate size but, as a rule, is well 
fruited with bolls safe from weevils 
from bottom to top. Cotton is open- 
ing and present indications are that 
picking will become about general 
throughout the state before Sept. 1. 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Aug. 20 Aug. 13 
1 rkets average............. 20.24 18.00 
ME Saieake en clea deueviaess 19.75 18.25 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Prices nominal 








MPG: sheedtspquene ents caes cu tedecenetnenes 26@ 27c 
1 SP chusy bec Nheed bavbnechbbaahende canes 30@ 32c 
MCE. Scand acus Bit gk hed an saw iduww tds malin 35 @3i7e 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Weel 
week week before 
Memphis total 5,025 5,925 2,650 
F included in 
MON  Saidémeuswsiesk 3,700 2, 350 
| rere 41,879 29,768 21,123 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
. week year before 
Net receipts......... 1,170 764 372 
Gross receipts....... 8,672 14,356 2,658 
Total since Aug. 1 
Se keé eudbvagGncava 3,252 1,229 
Shipments ....... 21,273 3,235 
To al since Aug. 1 90, 646 6,697 
avtal aa cos asec 134,182 8,152 
Vecrease for week.. 6,117 27 
‘Rsoid stk in hands 
of Memphis factors 19, 750 47,000 aiscwee 
Inc for week... 2,500 2,000 
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The percentage of late cotton is 
comparatively small; it is still bloom- 
ing freely, but cannot be counted on 
as it has few bolls that are safe from 
weevils. Most of the late cotton— 
some planted after July 1—is in the 
overflow districts which so far report 
only negligible weevil infestation. 

The Yazoo Basin produced about 
900,000 bales last year, most of which 
was staples, of which also, owing to 
the lateness of the crop and unfavor- 
able conditions for harvesting, the 
major part was of low grades. It 
appears now that the crop of the 
Yazoo Basin will approximate 600,- 
ooo bales and its earliness, coupled 
with price incentive, inspires the hope 
for a high grade crop and one that 
will be more closely harvested than 
was last year’s crop. Indications are 
that the staple will be full. Showers 
over most of the belt during the week 
caused excessive shedding and the 
weevil made considerable headway, ex- 
cept in Texas where it was hot and 
dry. Texas is in urgent need of rain- 


fall. 


Staples Up With Futures 


Basis Generally Firm and Mills 
Cover Only Near Needs 
Boston, Aug. 24.—Spinners have 
not abandoned all hope for lower 
cotton prices, yet they are thoroughly 
scared by the continued upward move- 
ment of cotton futures and the almost 
unanimous reports of crop damage. 
However, having waited so long they 
are prepared to continue this policy 
until such time as yarns and cloths 
can be sold at replacement cost, and 
at present yarn and cloth prices con- 
tinue to lag far behind cotton prices. 
Spinners are bidding prices of a week 
ago, but this means that if they could 
buy at such prices they would cover 
only near needs. As the majority of 
shippers continue to hold basis firmly 
and with fewer concessions available 
than were reported last week, business 
in premium and extra staple cottons, 
as is the case in shorter cottons, is 
confined to the positive near needs of 
spinners. Concessions of 50 to 100 
points reported available last week on 
Texas cottons are now said to have 
been withdrawn, and that even con- 
cessions of 25 to 50 points are infre- 
quent. Prices are more or _ less 
nominal, but asking prices as well as 
selling prices for prompt delivery have 
been advanced in exact proportion to 
the advance in cotton futures. 

The character of trading in the 
Egyptian market is practically the 
same as that in the domestic market: 
the advance in Egyptians lags behind 
that of domestic futures, but the 
Alexandria market tomorrow will 
probably advance to the basis of clos- 
ing prices of New York futures today. 
October Uppers on the Alexandria 
market closed today at $29.00 which is 
an advance of 115 points for the week, 
and relatively greater than that in 
November Sak., which, at $39.20 is 
up only 57 points. In the local market 

(Continued on page 113) 
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\ From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 


1921, by A. Y. & P. Co. 


AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING Co. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


Mercerizers 
Bleachers 
Spinners 





High Grade Combed 
and 


Carded Yarns 


In All Numbers 


Capacity 200,000 pounds 
of mercerized yarr: a week 


Our new equipment and plant addition have 
made it possible to double our production 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
93 Worth St., New York City 52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
E L. HICKS R. D. McDONALD 


904 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


DAVID WHITEHURST 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


LOUISVILLE TEXTILE CO., INC. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ware YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office — Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 







TOULSON YARNS, INc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 















Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 
TUBING—ELAST iC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 


FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





AE TEBE ERLE AA LILO LID LLL ITE NOLES 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Campbell & Van O’Linda, 1023 James Bidg. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
GRUNDY & CO., INC. Manutacterersof WORSTED YARNS 
4 In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 
108 S. Front Street, Phila. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns aT 

FOR WILLIAM RYLE & CO. PROMPT SERVICE 

Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 381 Fourth Ave. New York RIGHT PRICES 

Trade both in Grey and Mixtures en 






——, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 






HOSIERY FINIGHINC BOARDS 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WQORSTED _ woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
ne nee Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 


Bradford System 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG MASS. 


. 

















Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


FINE Woele Weaving Yarns 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co 
PASSAIC, N.J 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 











Rockwell Woolen Co. 


GARTH MFG. CO. 


TOPS YARNS RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND o Mapufaete or 
y TAT _ CARDED STOCK anufacturers 0 
212 er — os eae NUT ST ie caleannne Cor: Sae see Denes Weems an¢menino Y A R NS 
ae ar oy 1 DE -_ eine : ° Tel. 4511 Passaic. NITT 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA FOR_ WEAVING and K 


72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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A Waiting Market 
On Tops and Noils 


Most Combers Well Employed and 
Can Afford to Await Develop- 
ments—Fair Sales of Noils 
Boston.— The comparatively slow 
development of the new lightweight 
season in the fabric market, and-the 
current slow demand for yarns and 
raw materials, exert no apparent ad- 
verse effect upon the top and noil 
In fact, there is no lack of 
optimism in any part of the trade re- 
garding the probable volume of busi- 
ness during the balance of the year, 
although this optimism is tempered by 
the very general belief that profit 
margins will remain very narrow un- 
til buying for the next heavyweight 

season is well under way. 

In the wool market profits are prac- 
tically on a brokerage basis, and 
among combers they are practically on 
a commission basis; in fact, it is pos- 
sible that the net profits of commission 
combers are larger than those of 
combers doing business on a sale basis. 
Particularly is this true of topmakers 
who failed to anticipate the recent 
advance in wool and of others who 
may have anticipated the advance but 
who have been trying to get a profit 
out of maximum production, rather 
than on each contract. It is the oper- 
ations of the latter class of combers 
that gives the market an unsettled ap- 
pearance; however, the number and 
size of such transactions is small and 
prices generally are steady, although 
not tending in an upward direction at 
the moment. 

Noils Well Sold 

While business on no variety of 
noils can be classified as active at 
present, production is well absorbed 
on old contracts, particularly fine and 
2 blood noils, and demand for 3%s 
blood and % blood noils appears to 
be increasing, 

The Bradford (Eng.) top market 
Temains quiet and firm with fine and 

blood qualities in largest demand. 
and with the only price change in 60s 
quality which is up 1 penny to 46d. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


markets. 





_ Tops—Boston Nominal 
ae ene (64-66s) $1.35-$1.36 
Half-Blood ........ (60-62s) 1.24 1.25 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.12—- 1.13 
Aver. 8% blood....... (56s) 1.07- 1.08 
Low % blood...... (52-56s) 1.00- 1.01 
High % blood........ (50s) .95- .96 
ey sal gy eee ee Sy Oe 
Me: sc adeiwara siete tide aeae oe -84- .85 
FOS CRN EO dO -80- .81 
RT ae ee n- .81 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 18) 
MMO a awed xs ochcne ssa (70s) 54d 
UBD sce cee se ain ns 50d 
i Es oie eid 46d 

alf-blood. low 42d 

Threeeighths blood 35d 
Quarter-blood eS 27% 

Toss-bred ..... 21%d 

Noils—Bosto 
. ire eae - $.78- $.82 
Half-blood ...... Loeaeees ‘ -.68- .73 

ign %& blood..... +5" .60- .65 
Sper, CMEGUO. 5 ss 6 s.0:<p0's -55- .60 
Low % blood........ Seta .50- .55 
High % blood............. .53- .56 
BE ern o's Rei aie ats vaae .50- .52 
44s a as eB nna .50— .52 


SET Tae Te oT ee ‘ - 52 
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Worsted Yarn Volume Satisfactory 





Outerwear Spinners Having 
Yarns Spun on Commission 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HERE is a fair to good volume 

of business on spinners’ books at 
present, there having been buying by 
all three sections of the market, men’s 
wear, dress goods and knitting trades, 
during recent weeks, for the first time 
in several years. Heretofore there 
has been comparatively little interest 
from manufacturers of worsted dress 
goods. As a result the yarn market 
has been largely in the hands of men’s 
wear and knit goods manufacturers 
and in many instances when men’s 
wear manufacturers were buying it 
occurred that interest from knitters 
was small and frequently when de- 
mand was active from knitters there 
happened to be only limited demand 
from men’s wear mills. Therefore it 
is an unusual condition to find that 
sales have been recently made in 
volume to all three trades at the same 
time, considerably more interest being 
displayed by manufacturers of dress 


goods than for a long period. Men’s 
wear business has been more uni- 
formly distributed; while a fair to 


large volume of outerwear yarn busi- 
ness has been placed during recent 
months. 


Market Has Improved 


This situation has resulted in a 
distinct improvement in the worsted 
yarn situation, leaving out of con- 
sideration the question of margin of 
profits that spinners have on the busi- 
ness now on their books. This con- 
dition of spinners, is evident among 
those in this vicinity and more par- 
ticularly among spinners of outerwear 
yarns. With one or two exceptions 
spinners of these counts are now run- 
ning full time and a number of others 
are finding it necessary to have out- 


unable to take care of the business in 
hand in their own plants. There is 
a larger volume of worsted yarns be- 
ing spun on commission in this city 
than for several years, one of the 
largest spinners being in this category. 
On the other hand one of the largest 
knitting yarn spinners here is work- 
ing only three or four days a week. 
This, however, is the exception, the 
average mill here, including most of 
the important spinners of outerwear 
yarns, is running full time and has 
forward business to permit this for 
several weeks ahead. 

In addition to this there are at least 
four of these spinners who have 
enough business in hand to make it 
necessary for them to have a portion 
of it spun outside on commission in 
order that they may make deliveries 
within the specified time. Outerwear 
yarn spinners assert practically all of 
this business was taken before the re- 
cent price advances, several of the 
leading spinners of outerwear yarns 
stating that bulk of business on their 
books was taken at an average price 
of $1.17% for high quarter 
blood. If this is the case their margin 
of profit on this business will be small. 


2-20S, 


There are several spinners in this 
section, however, who refused to 
book their production ahead at that 
time and these are now in position to 
sell their current production at higher 
prices than their competitors who sold 
two months ago. These concerns re- 
port a fair volume of current business 
which is being taken on a basis of 
$1.25 for that count in the 
quality, a sufficient volume to keep 
This 
gives them a distinct price advantage 
over those spinners who sold actively 


same 


their mills running full time. 





side work done on commission, being when the market was $1.171%4. The 
WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 
(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 
Bradford System French System 

2-128, low com. (368).......... 974-1.02} 20s, high, 4% bid. (50s).......... 1.30-1.35 

; : % 5 
2-160, low com. (36-A0s).......4. 24-1.074 300, $4 Bld. (980). 200 2 2c SLID boos 
2-20s to 2-248, low 4 (448).... 1.10-1.15 30s, 3 bid. Rss acacia 1.70-1.75 
2-208 to 2-260, 34 bid. (46-488). 1.20-1.25 Soe GOTO8) ess 2LLIL BOR 
2-268 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488).... 1.30-1.324 608, (708)... 2.20... cece cece es 2.60-2.65 
2-308 to 2-828, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.32}-1.35 3 . : 
2-82, % bid. (48-508) ........  1.3741.40 on co Oil oe 

- , OW, « (SEB). ccccccce ° "Ee 
2-208, 34 bid. (568)........... 1.424-1.47% — 9"498't0 92308, 14 bid. (S08). 125-1 274 
2-268, 3 bid. (560).........2.. 1.474-1.523 2-268, $ _ i Vanek naeeen as ‘ 
368, = 2-30s, RUMOR E ic caek cence 1.35-1. 

2-368, % bid. (56s)........... 1.829-1.57 FON 8 it teeeh i 423-147 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)...--...... 1.673-1.72} 2-20s, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.72-1.774 
2-368, 44 bid. (60s)........... 1.72$-1.774 
2-408, 4 bid. (60-64s)........ 1.77}-1.82} French Spun Merino White 
2-508, high 4% bid. (64s)...... 1.974-2.023 SO EN ebibctencnccncencaes 1.30-1 - 
20s, fine (66-708). ....-...+. 2.074-2.124 300" 70-9000 2 222 Ted 8 
2-60s, fine (70s)....0......... SOB. Fie ccc esewcsccccees 1.65-1.70 
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latter rule as fortunately 
situated in regard to their raw ma- 
terial as the other spinners and there- 
without comparing 
costs, it is possible to state that the 
spinners running on recent business 
will have at least five 
leeway than those who took this busi- 
ness previously, at a price admittedly 


are as a 
overhead 


fore 


cents greater 


leaving little or nothing for the 
spinner, 
Men’s Wear Volume Good 


Men’s wear yarn spinners have ex- 
perienced a more even demand for 
their product so far this year, the 
volume of business placed being fair 
recent seasons, al- 
though there was only a disappoint- 
ing volume of duplicate orders at the 
end of the last season for heavy- 
weights. This trade is optimistic con- 
cerning the outlook for the coming 
light-weight season and a number of 
mixture yarn spinners have already 
booked a fair volume of business to 
be used in these fabrics. Philadelphia 
manufacturers of men’s wear have not 


to good during 


opened their new lines as yet and 
there are indications that most of 
these mills will not do so until the 


first week in September or later, many 
in the trade believing they will be 
opening them during the entire month, 
During the last three weeks yarn 
dealers have been receiving an ex- 
ceptionally large’ number of sample 
yarn orders from men’s wear manu- 
facturers and they believe this points 
to the anticipation of a good season 
by the mills, which will be sufficient 
to keep spinners making the yarns 
required in a healthy condition as far 
as operations of their plants are con- 
cerned. 

The most surprising feature of the 
market to French system yarn spin- 
ners has been the unexpectedly large 
volume of business that has come 
from manufacturers of dress goods, 
who are experiencing an active call 
for their new light-weight worsted 
lines, made from fine count yarns, 
tightly twisted. French system spin- 
ners, having long been in need of a 
steady call from the dress goods trade, 
are now in many instances turning out 
7os and 80s for the new dress 
goods, on which they are making up in 
margin of profit what they lose in 
smaller production as compared with 
the amount of yarn they formerly 
turned out when running on average 
counts. While the so-called heavy- 
weight season is ending the trade does 
not anticipate any great change in 
this demand for fine yarns as they 
believe call for these fabrics will con- 
tinue fairly steadily into the coming 
season. 


Spinning Margin Small 


60s, 


From the standpoint of volume of 
business the yarn market is in as fav- 
orable condition as has been evident 
for several years and the outlook in 
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STEAM HEAT THROUGH ADJUSTOE | |: 
tere 
By using our steam heating system and Adjustoe forms wear 
you can produce an even temperature at any point “a 
selected between 100 and 200 degrees. post 
Our high and low pressure will produce the desired ey 
heating temperature for the finest materials as well as = 
the heaviest. oy 
The new heel guide here ket p 
illustrated engages the bi y ing 
vt uke till teen et. We guarantee all our forms and heating systems to give sing 
ee are the best results for drying and finishing of hosiery. yn 
orm and instantly “sets e ; - 
not only the heel, but the We 
entire stocking, in its proper 
lace on the form, and PHILADELPHIA METAL DRYING FORM CO. ~ 
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heel. Ce 123-125 N. 5th Street Philadelphia, Pa. in 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | 1 


this regard for the balance of the year 
is promising. In this connection it is in- 
teres:ing to note that spinners report 
, smuler total of stock yarn on hand 
at present than for some time past and 
in addition reports from manufactur- 
ers indicate they too have no abnormal 
wulations; so that a steady call 


accu! 


for men’s wear, dress goods and outer- 
wear will mean spinners will feel the 
effects of this demand more quickly 


than in the past. With a fair amount 
of business now on their books and in 
prospect this leaves the question of a 
fair margin of .profits to spinners on 
this volume to be considered and there 
is evidence that this phase of the mar- 
ket is now receiving more serious con- 
sideration than ever before, by spin- 
ners in this section at least, and there 
are many in the trade who believe they 
will be in position to swing the mar- 
ket pendulum more in their favor dur- 
ing the latter months of this year, 
bringing their profit margins more in 
line with other manufacturing enter- 
prises throughout the country. 


West Virginia Wool Clip Shows 
Increase 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The West 
Virginia wool clip for this year is 
estimated at 2,500,000 lbs. and has a 
total value of $875,000 against the 
1926 value of $831,960, when the pro- 
duction was 2,311,000 Ibs., according 
to J. W. Smith, State Commissioner 
of Agriculture, and Barnard Gibbs, 
of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 

This increase of approximately 8% 
in the State’s clip, is due to the gain 
of the number of sheep on farms and 
those shorn this year as compared 
with last, and also to a slight increase 
in the weight of the individual 
fleece. There were 463,000 head of 
sheep in West Virginia this year, with 


an average fleece of 5.4 lbs. The prices of crossbred tops well 
average price was 35c per lb. stabilized. . 
copancanmapetnanignaed BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS (Aug. 18) 
° 8 d 
Texas Spring Wool Crop 2-168, 368......-. 0.000 eee 2 3 
‘ ry S—SOB, SRBic coe verectvvesves 2 5 
28,176,644 — Lbs. WN occu nakccenas: 4 3% 
° oc Ce MR sce snau axes ans 5 OS 
San Aneto, Tex—The spring 360s) 7080000000001, 6 5 


wool crop in Texas totaled 28,176,644 
lbs. and the fall crop, shearing on 
which is to begin soon, is reckoned at 
about 6,000,000 Ibs. 

San Angelo led in shipments with 
its 10,811,291 lbs. with Del Rio second 
with 3,385,115 lbs. Kerrville shipped 
2,539,331 Ibs.; Menard, 2,393,544 Ibs. 


Texas Long Wool Brings 40c 
San ANGELO, TeExas.— The Val 
Verde Wool & Mohair Co. of Del 
Rio, sold a representative of Farns- 
Worth, Stevenson & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., its season’s accumulations of 


> 


275,000 lbs. of long wool at 40c a 
poun 


Florida Wool Brings 3614 

DeFuNtIAK SprINGs, FLa.— Ap- 
Prox'mately 100,000 lbs. of West 
Flori la wool was sold here recently 
at akout 36'%c per lb., average. 
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More Yarn Inquiry 


| Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 
Specifications Coming Forward 
and Some New Business 

Boston.—Although new lightweight | 
lines will not be fully opened until | 
after Labor Day, it may or may not 
be significant that specifications on 
old contracts for worsted yarns have 
been coming forward in a very satis- 
factory manner; still more encourag- 
ing is the fair amount of new business 
that has been placed recently. The 
first development would seem to indi- 
cate that there is less uncertainty re- 
garding styles in men’s wear than 
would seem to be indicated by the 
fact that fancies again seem to 
dominate the market; possibly the 
freedom with which weavers are for- 
warding specifications and are dupli- 
cating or placing new contracts for 
yarns indicates that they are confident 
prices are to be no lower during the 
current season. 

While very little business has been 
placed much above minimum quoted 
prices, it may be found significant 
that there have been less frequent re- 
ports of selling below quoted mini- 
mums. At these minimum values it 
is impossible for spinners to net a 
profit unless they own yarns and tops 
well below current market prices. 
There has been an increase in the 
number of spinners who are holding 
for top quotations or current asking 
prices, and who have their productions 
sufficiently well covered with contracts 
to maintain this firmer attitude, and 
who are encouraged in maintaining it 
by stabilized raw material values and 
by the steadily improving outlook: in 
the goods market for volume business. 

The Bradford (Eng.) market is 
without change in price or character 
of demand, although fine and ™% blood 
tops are reported a shade firmer with 





Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wpitis Ghornton, ®. J. 








WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 






Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 


New Method of Shipping Rugs 

A new method of baling rugs for 
shipment has been adopted by the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., after several years 
of experiment and research. The new 
scheme is to slip the rug when rolled, 
wrapped in a dust lining paper and 
tied, into a burlap bag of the proper 
diameter. This bag makes a much 
neater package and allows for the | 
printing of the shipper’s name, “Mo- | 
hawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, 
N. Y.,” in a bright purple ink and 
the corporation’s trade mark of dis- 
taff and shuttle in green ink along the 














“waive. FRENCH SPUN YARNS “fect 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Boston and New England States—Messrs. H. W. 
Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High St., 

New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave. Boston. 

Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 




















sides of the bag at the time of its | . 
manufacture. These bags quickly | Centredale Worsted Mills WORSTED 
identify the Mohawk products in| Centerdale 


| 
wholesale and retail warehouse stocks | 
and are very attractive Mohawk ad- | 
vertisements as they travel about. | 
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....toimprove fabrics with 
absolute safety—to save 
labor and material.... 


eee years ago, with 
these thoughts in mind, we 
started to produce treating and 
finishing products for the Textile 
Trade. 


Today, the Zurn-Quaker City 
Chemical Co. complete line, is 
universally recognized as the 
standard of uniformity and safety, 
and the most economical for the 
improvement of Fabrics in Silk, 
Cotton, Wool and Artificial Silk. 


Through all these years of con- 
stant contact and work with the 
Textile Industry, we have pio- 
neered in many of its technical 
developments and saved countless 
mill owners both time and mate- 
rial. 


Your troubles will be welcomed 
by our experts, who will gladly 
help you with your Treating and 

Finishing problems. 


The O. F. ZURN COMPANY 


Quaker City Chemical Company 


MEDAL 
or AWARD 
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2736-38-40 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 

















Southe ru CJ ince 
1210 General Building 


Knoxville, Tenn 





Canadian Plan 
Birmingham St. & Whitfield Ave 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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Y General Sales Department 
Y : 
yj 21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. | 
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Chicago Office, 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
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Rayon Prices Are 
Very Firm 


A 

A Cases of Premiums for 159 Heard 
) Foreign Dumping of Rayon 
A Debated 

N Further testimony to the inherent 
VAN soundness of the textile Eldorado, 
A rayon, can be seen in the rather un- 
I usual situation that has developed of 


late. With the market in an unusually 
strong position for both domestic and 
imported types of rayon, the Govern- 
ment is now bringing its investigation 
of the “dumping” of imported rayon 
on the American market to a close. 
lt is understood that the findings in 
the matter will be ready within a 
couple of months. The swift recovery 
in conditions since the past winter 


S555 


i when complaint was originally entered, 
‘A brings the matter to a head at a some- 
IN what inopportune time. 


There is little question that the con- 
cluding months of 1927 will see an 
increasingly stiff market for all types 


o1 rayon yarns. This applies not only 


SSS 


y to the extraordinarily popular Celanese 
A but also to all kinds of rayon yarns. 
A Premiums of 2’%ec a pound have been 
y reported for 150 Denier for nearby de- 
iA liveries and this at a time when several 
V of the producers state that for them, 
y the market has been somewhat below 
Y/ par and that they expect far greater 


K 


ss 


activity in a month or two when the 
cotton mills should get into real swing 


ss 


Y) against spring orders and business. 

V/ The import situation is equally 

V strong and importers as a general rule 

Vi; claim that their allotments have been 

V reduced in many cases because better 
The 





prices can be obtained abroad. 
original complaint was entered only 
eight months or so ago when stocks 
around the market were much larger 
than at present. The swift recovery 
thus brings the consideration of the 
complaint regarding “dumping” to a 
head just when things are reaching 
practically a sold out condition as far 
as domestic makers of rayon are con- 
cerned. 
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Rayon Industry in New Bruns- 
wick, Canada 

There would seem to be an oppor- 
tunity for the manufacture of rayon in 
New Brunswick or 

r the extension of the manufacture 
ot sulphite pulp for export to the 
United States for manufacturing, 
tates Consul Rameyn Wormuth. At 
present the Kipawa mill of the Inter- 
‘tional Paper Co. in Quebec supplies 
50% of the world’s supply of sulphite 
ulp for manufacture into rayon. The 
tuture of this industry will make in- 
creasing demands upon the forest 
products of the world and New Bruns- 
wick appears to be excellently situated 
tor the manufacture and supply of this 
product, or even for the manufacture 
f the finished article. 
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The amount of rayon yarn subjected 
to excise duty by the Government in 
the second quarter of 1927 was 
8,742,492 Ibs. It is probable that this 
figure is slightly above the actual out- 
put owing to the demands upon stocks 
in hand, but it the most reliable 
index to production obtainable. The 
output, based on these returns for the 
half year amounts to 16,507,701 Ibs. 
which points to a total production for 
1927 of 33,000,000 lbs. against 
millions in 1926. In the following 
table the position in 1924 which is the 
recognized pre-duty period and the 
half-yearly position since the applica- 
tion of the duties is shown in detail. 
The first half of 1925 not men- 
tioned there no reliable data 
and in any case the figures were sub- 
ject to wide fluctuations due to heavy 
imports prior to the imposition of the 
duties. 


is 


>clI 
oJ 


is 


as is 


Net Con- 
Production Imports Exports sumption 
Ibe, Ibs lbs. Ibe. 
1924 (whole year) 


25,525,000 10,151,000 


1925 


6.351.000 29,325,000 
(July-Dee.) 
3.108.860 11,950,193 
(Jan.June) 

35,212 3.025.641 
1926 (July-Dec.\ 
1,164,768 2.599.855 12,219,116 
1927 (Jan.-June) 

16.507,701 1,001,369 3.309.657 14,199,413 

In comparing 1927 with 1924 it will 
be noted that production has increased 
much more rapidly than consumption. 
This is due to the fact that foreign 
imports received a big check from the 
duties. The proportion of foreign 
yarn consumed in this country is now 
very small. 

The amount of waste subjected to 
excise in the first half of 1927 was 
631,151 lbs. against 357,883 lbs. in the 





13,783,292 
12,033,348 9,642,919 


13,454,203 


corresponding period of 1926. 
The 


Board of Trade returns for 






Denier “A” “— |” 
§5....$2.45 $2.30 $2.20 
ae 2.15 2.05 
78.... 2.50-2 55 2.30-2.35 2.20 
80*... 2.60 code arr 
| ee 2.00 1.90 
ee 2.15 2.05 
100.... 2.15 2.00 1.90 
160"... 2.25 ne eed. 
120... 1.80 1.70 1.60 
35. ... 125 1.65 ee 
tee.... EW 1.60 1.50 
140.... 1.60 1.50 1.40 
fon... 1 1.45 1.35 
ier... 1.75 Renee ee ava 
ive... 1.45 1.40 1.25 
[m... i. oats aig 
ae... EAS 1.40 1.25 
ae... 1.2% ier aided 
ae... 1.35 1.30 1.25 
300.... 1.30 1.28 1.25 
450.... 1.20-1.25 1.20 

600.... 1.15-1.25 1.20 

,. ee ane 

900.... 1.15-1.20 

*Multi-filament 






DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


the month of July have now been 
published and are summarized as 
tollows: 
July, 1927 June, 1927 July, 1926 
Imported Yarn 
in Ibs. ........ 231,108 278,662 201,95; 
Imported Yarn 
BADE ke Careers 44.215 67,494 S7,525 
Exported Yarn 
Be sc hediat 753,683 659,571 716,825 
Exported Yarn 
int 156,858 135,686 199,345 
Imported Manfrs. 
in £ ed 384,404 431,747 281,595 
Exported Manfrs. 
in £. ; $50,689 401,759 572,906 
= * 


A new company has been registered 
under the name of Joshua Wardle, 
Ltd. The capital is £400,000 and it is 
intended to take over the silk firm of 
the same name and also certain assets 
of Grout & Co. of Yarmouth. It is 
understood that the intention is to 
import French silks in the gray state 
on a large scale and to finish and dye 
them in this country. One of ,the 
directors is Frank J. Farrell, the 
president of the Silk Association of 
Great Britain and managing director 
Grout & Co., the silk and rayon 
firm previously mentioned. Mr. Far- 
rell, together with one of the other 
directors the company are 
among those who have récently re- 


ot 


of new 


signed from the Branston Artificial 
Silk Co. In regard to the latter pri- 
vate reports show that progress is 


slow and it is also rumored that the 
directors recently appointed by Har- 
bens Ltd. under the working agree- 
ment between Branston and Harbens 
have since resigned. It is known that 
Harbens are, contrary to the reports 
on Branston, progressing very well 
and selling large and_ increasing 
quantities of good rayon yarn. 
x * x 


At the annual meeting of Josiah 
Smale & Sons, one of the leading 
Macclesfield silk firms, the chairman 
had some interesting remarks to make 
on the state of the French industry, 
in which Smale’s have an_ interest 
through the Courmont Rayon Co. 











CELANESE 
Denier Denier 
Mode $4.25 i re $2.85 
;) 3.75 ee 2.75 
100. . 3.65 0)... 2.70 
Le 2.90 
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Denier ments Price 
40.. Meas eins $4.25 
60... ee 3.65 
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100... MME cic acts 3.25 

RO eS: a ca caca 2.90 
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RO a rane Faas 2.30 
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The chairman said that conditions in 
France during last year had proved 
difficult owing to the feeling of in- 
stability in connection with the france. 


There was no certainty as to the 
future movements of the france and 
for this reason the company had in 


many cases been obliged to delay the 
delivery of goods to their customers, 
and this had resulted in an accumula- 
tion of stocks of sold manufactured 


eoods. 


-, 2 


Some interesting and authoritative 
statements have recently been made in 
regard to the displacement of wool by 
rayon. It is generally agreed that the 
displacement not | greater 
than the increase in in 
certain markets and the 
whole to a little over 5 

1s 


has een 
consumption 


amounts on 


( 


The latest movements in the more 


important rayon shares on the London 


market are as follows: 


Aug. 8 July 2 ily 11 Par 
Branston Ordy 9 1 1! 20/- 
Branston Defd 1/6 1 1/6 
Brit. Cel. Ordy 42 x 10/- 
Brit. Oel. Preftd 24/6 d 20/- 
Can, Cel. Com £154 £144 £12"% 
Cel Corp Amer 
Cem £15-17-6 <£ tt 
(split) 
Cel Corp Amer 
Pretd £31/%4 £ C31 $100 
Courtaulds Ordy £6 LF £6-12-6 20/- 
Nuera Ordy 27/6 2 24/3 20/- 
Nuera Defd 20/6 20 20/6 4/- 
Snia Viscosa 42, i $1 L150 
* * * 


At the annual meeti:.¢ of Tootal, 
Broadhurst, Lee & Co., reference was 
made to the decision of the company 
to sell direct to the retail instead of 
through the wholesale merchant. This 
most important innovation in Man- 
chester trading has been largely 
brought about by the increased num- 
ber of branded cotton and rayon 
mixture goods. The firm feels that by 
direct touch they will get more ac- 
curate and quicker information as to 
changes in the public demand. The 
policy change will not affect the 
shipping business or the home mak- 
ing up trade. 


Silk Spun Quiet 


Producers Find Replacement Buy- 
ing Fairly Active 

Spun silk continued rather quiet 
last week, prices holding steady on an 
unchanged basis. 206 (3 
pound in raw silk had little or no ef- 
fect on spun yarns and spinners stated 
that further advance in the raw 
would be necessary to put spun on an 
attractive basis. The difficulty of the 
present is that there is too little spread 
between the two, with 20/22 raw silk 
for instance owned below a 
pound and 60-2 spun yarns on the 
same level. Small filling-in business 
was noted with manufacturers. still 
buying on a strictly hand-to-mouth 
basis. 


The rise of 


a 


$5.00 


Prices are as follows: 
60-2...... $4.90 40-2... 


50-2... 200% 4.75 62-1 




















RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“SERIS” “CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


(eee AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


Cops—Cones—Spools 
Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East llth Street mee 
New York 2376 


LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 
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LE BON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. | 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 


MERCERIZE, Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 


Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 


BLEACH etc, Coning, Tubing, Reeling 
Bleaching and Dyeing Rayons a 
AND DYE Specialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 
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EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, ete., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 

$ Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO nIDDANCE — NO PAY 









For full particulars apply to 


‘hevasl Suse ‘HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 


' ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM | 


-TOPS-NOILS \ 
PICARDED 


mn and on-Worsted Blends 
\_ A co MILL LL. INC.,505 ihe ™ AVE. , NEW YOr YORK C CITY J 
CRONO"MONTREM ___g 


ADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B. STEWARY SON iTD, 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 
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Rayon Converted For All Purposes 


COMMISSION PROMPT SERVICE 
Spooling, Doubling, Twisting, GOOD WORK 
Coning, Tubing, Copping. REASONABLE PRICES 
CONCORDIA MFG. Co. 
Telephone—Pawt. 1254 VALLEY FALLS, . 3 


BECK RAYONCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS for WEAVING 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 
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Lawndale | CARD TA A TWISTER | 
| Bong"”| Se BANDS maze 
Works COMB 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


nufacturers o 


TAPES, BINDINGS ano NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 














SPINNING 
J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the “BEST BANDS”’ are made 





E X AC T YA R DAG E — without measuring 


Perfect Measuring Tape—rolled up in the 


bolt. Marked every \% of a yard. Tells Perfect Measuring Tape Co. 








| exact yardage at a glance. Prevents . 
shortage claims. Send for literature. 303 Fourth Ave., New, York 


Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 

















age Bla, Tapes, Braids and Bindings 


NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 
- HOFFMAN CROWN MFG. CO. 
312 Marke St. SPINNING TAPES and SPINDLE BANDING Philadephia, Po. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued | 


‘Thrown Silk Higher 


Prices Raised as Raw Market Re- 
covers Sharply 

Prices took a substantial jump last 
week in sympathy with the higher raw 
market. Throwsters had to pay more 
for their raw silk and naturally de- 
jred more for their thrown yarns. 
At the same time there was a spread 
yetween what they should have gotten 
aad what they did ask, for many had 
the foresight to buy at the low point 
in substantial quantity and were will- 
ing to discount the full extent of the 
rise. This left the market somewhat 
irregular in appearance with a variety 
of quotations going the rounds. Much 
{ the actual business transacted in 
four and three thread crepe and the 
staple hosiery constructions, was ac- 
complished on the basis of only a 
moderate recovery from the low point. 
As would be natural broadsilk mills 
hesitated to operate at the advance 
and less interest was shown except 
where the seller was willing to under- 
quote. Canton crepes were rather 
quiet with a majority of buyers com- 
fortably covered through September 
and unwilling to go further ahead 
lespite the relative cheapness of Can- 





tons as compared with Japans. Prices 
ire as follows: 
(60 days basis) 

pan Organzine, 2 thd Grand XX in skeins $6.80 
apan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins. a 
apan Tram, 5 thd on cones.. 5.35 
aan Crepe, 3 thd Crack XX on | bobbins. - 6.55 
Japan Crepe, 3 thd X on bobbins.... ; 5.30 
apan Crepe, 4 thd Crack XX on bobbins. t+ See 
apan Crepe, 4 thd X on bobbins.... 6.20 

on Crepe, 3 thd N §S 14/16 on bobbins. 5.00 


ssah Tram, 2 end on cops ; ; . 3.15 


Raw Silk Advances 


Substantial Gains Make Buyers 
Withdraw Later in Week 
Prices were sharply higher locally 

with the trade somewhat astounded at 

the 50 to 60 Yen advance scored on 

Aug. 19. There was a disposition to 

sit back and await developments which 

‘ccounted for a much quieter market 

ater in the week and finally a more 

tractive price level. Importers them- 
elves professed to be somewhat at sea 
ss to the real reason for the upward 
spurt and for a couple of days quoted 
ull replacement prices based on 
‘okohama costs. The 20/22 partic- 





SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Saiyu-Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


Prices took a sensational rebound in Yokohama last week 
only to lose part of their gains later as buyers refused to follow 
On Aug. 18 the market was 20 Yen higher 
on transactions of 3,100 bales and the following day the market 
was a full 50 Yen higher with some houses giving it as 60 Yen 
up. Transactions were 2,000 bales on this day, making 9,000 || 
bales covered on the preceding four days. 


up the advance. 
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ularly yellow silk which had been sold | 
so cheaply for several weeks was 30c | M f. ctu f 
a pound or more above the lows but | anu a rers oO 
little buying was noted at the rise o 
which encouraged some tentative un- HOSIERY TRAM “S 
derselling at first. This later on be- | 

came the acknowledged market and by 
the end of the week two houses in par- 
ticular were back to almost the low | 
point in their prices. 

Cantons held steady at previous 
prices. They did not share the gains 
of Japans despite a rather tight situa- 
tion as regards spot goods. Consider- | 
able interest was shown in China | 
Steam Filatures not only by hosiery | 
buyers but also by broadsilk mills. 
Good chops that could be bought near 
$5.50 for later shipment found the 
greatest interest. 


(90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand XX 13/15 | 
Japan Filature, Crack XX 13/15 5 40 | 
13/15 
13/1 


Sone Keay, £5... m1 Mercerized Cotton 
Best _X1/X 13/15 5 twisted with Raw Silk 


Japan Filature, X... 

Japan Filature, 

Canton Filature, New Style 

Canton Filature, New Style 20/22 455 | 
Tussah Filature, 8 cocoon | 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 









Special New Quality from| 
Shanghai Steam Filature | 
Chinese silk reeled entirely from) 
cocoons produced by disease-free silk- | 
worms will be marketed for the first | 
time under an exclusive chop or trade 
mark, it is claimed in information re- | 
ceived by the Silk Association of | 
America, Inc. The chop, which is| 
announced as “Santaclaus,” will come | 
from a Shanghai steam filature. 
This announcement of improved | 
raw silk is significant not only from | 
the buyer’s viewpoint, but is indicative | 
also of the results of the movement | 
in China which the association has | 
promoted, for the cultivation of 
disease-free silkworm eggs. 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 267 Fifth Ave. 
A. ROSENSTRAUCH, Representative 








COST MOUNTAINS 


When you cannot climb over your cost mountains, 
march around them. If your mill in its present loca- 
tion is making a poor showing, then investigate 
Georgia, Alabama, and the Chattanooga District with 
a view to moving your equipment there. Lines of the 
Central of Georgia Railway serve this great territory, 
affording quick and dependable railroad transporta- 
tion. Hydro-electric power is available. Coal can be 
had from mines nearby. Labor is of excellent quality. 


The “Santaclaus” chop will be of- 
fered by the Shanghai filature com- 
pany after scientific raising of the 
silkworm, and scientific methods of | 
reeling the silk. 

In cooperation with the _ Inter- 
national Committee for the Improve- 
ment of Sericulture in China, this 
company has established a silkworm | 
nursery for the propagation of the | 
disease-free silkworm eggs according | 


to the accepted Pasteur method. 


Write today for our booklets which will give you 
in detail information about conditions affecting textile 
manufacturing in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chat- 
1340 Yen tanooga District. 
481% 
$5.16 





| J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


| 413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgi 
Subsequently there , Ge gla 


was little activity as exporters found that they could not sup- 


port the advance. 


Prices firmer. 
later deliveries. 





Prices were lower on Aug. 23 and 24. 
Centon market was quiet, but Shanghai was rather active and 
Chinese holders were asking more money for 


The 


CENTRAL 


GEORGIA 











“Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Women are getting a lot of credit for ‘fill- 
ing men’s shoes’; the same thing, however, 
cannot be said of men’s pockets.” 


Keeping the old coffer supplied is no easy job. 
When you are having trouble figuring a profit 
into your selling-price, why not see what 


B. & G. Better Grade Reworked Wools will 


do for you? 


Send for Samples 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD CO. 


REWORKED 


Home Office and Mills 
Newark, N. J. 


SA WOOLS 


1872 


WOOLENS 





Established 





COTTONS 


SJOSTROM Patent Cooling 


and Conditioning Machines 


A positive necessity for every textile manufacturer 
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Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 


by the 
Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON 


Hazardville, Conn. 


WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 


Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 


GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 


James Gilet, Pres., Treas. and Mer. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


Experience of 30 ee in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the V. S. At your service. 


eee 
ey MALLE TLL 


7 
j 


1\4} 


EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. |] ©: 
Scouring ) (WOOL 


Carbonizing{ © \NOILS |]™ 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 








a Dei 
MANUFACTURERS MACHINE Co. Eee = 
North Andover, seem 
— ALOG-—— BA | active 
ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES of 
EL eee LARGEST. aA ss Ve taioa a Wats oR st 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Depr.J.) ANN ARBOR MICH.USA. r 
: Portable Electric Mixers | - 

wstunesoincran of siy-soet™ slave eur @ ||| GORDON BROTHERS, INC. CASHIKO 6 

selling I ; HAZARDVILLE, CONN. TAPE CONDENSERS 
ae m pay for themecives in WOOLEN CARDS 

fe ReworkedWoo!,WoolWaste ee, - Milind 


active 


Fir Sper od Ng 


ENGINEERING qy 
47 West 65rd “St New York 
SFE OO TR 


Machines 





I ho »uUsSaNn ds 
@xauEEEED en 0 GuarsEED con cu=D a» 


in Us 


c 


duty \ 


ALSOP 


~COMPANY 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





| CASHIKO MACHINE CO., Worcester, Masts) \\ 


ee ee 
SS  —————E 


| M. SALTER & SONS | | FRANKEL BROS. &CO. 







d f 4 

WOOLEN RAGS 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
i aitenbenie OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen ready for the 


clippings 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 





REWORKED D WOOL 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
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Wool Substitutes 
Slow But Firm 


’ Improved Demand for Medium 

Grade Wastes—An Unsettled 

Rag Market 

The wool substitute markets are all 
rather “spotty” both as to character 
. of demand and price. The slowness 
of demand is in large part due to the 
between-season character of the goods 
market, it being too early to look for 
yolume business on substitutes that 
may be required for new lightweights, 
and there being little speculative in- 
ducement for the trade to anticipate 
their future needs; there is, however, 
rather more than a normal duplicat- 
ing of heavyweight lines which is 
reflected in a moderate demand for 

wastes and other substitute stocks. 

Ample Supply of Clips 

In the rag market supplies continue 
of demand for most 
varieties, and prices at the recent de- 
clines can hardly be called stabilized. 
For fine light stocks in softs and clips 
demand of fair 
volume but prices tend in the buyers 


in excess 





there is a_ steady 





favor. For desirable graded colors 
there is also a fair demand, but com- 
petition of imported stocks is keen 
and prices are far from being 


stabilized. 


Where time is not an im- 
factor Dewsbury of 
to special shades are so much 
than in this country — that 
domestic graders are practically out 
of the running. However, it is diffi- 
cult to find reflection 
costs in current 
reworked and 


portant costs 


sorting 


low er 


of these 
prices of 


earnetted 


much 
lower 
lomestic 


Stocks. 





Quiet Waste Demand 

Demand for wastes and garnetted 
stocks continues quiet and in this 
quietness demand for medium grades 
seems to stand out a little stronger 
it did when the market was more 
itive and was dominated by demand 
for fine qualities. It is possible that 
‘urrent hand-to-mouth buying of ! 


than 


blood to 14 blood grades may be a 
ittle more active than for fine, but 

shipments and consumption fine 
stocks continue to lead. Prices are 
actically unchanged on all threads 
ind Jap wastes, although fine white 
‘ard waste is a shade firmer at 44 to 
$c fact, all fine stocks remain 
relatively firmer than coarser grades. 


Good Italian Hemp Crop 
Wasnineton, D. C.— While the 
rea under hemp cultivation in North 
ly is approximately 10% be- 
1926 acreage, it is reported 
e 1927 crop will equal last 
hoth as to quantity and quality, 
ng to a report just received 
‘tre trom Joseph Emerson 
nite! States Consul at 










le new 
pr the 
| price. Haven, 


Florence, 


Wools Dull But Firm 





Fifty to Sixty Percent of New Clips 


Already 


Boston, Mass. 
A STEADY but seasonably slow 
market was reported in all lines 
on the wool market. The outlet was 
for only limited quantities in most 
grades with some fair sized quantities 
taken from the offerings of fine 
territories. The movement of the 
most active lines was not of a volume 
that has marked the activity of recent 
weeks. It denoted rather a demand 
for quantities needed to supplement 
recent purchases to fill orders on 
which operators are working to get 
deliveries through at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 
A noteworthy feature of the current 


market is the fact that no signs of 
easing values have appeared as a 
result of the absence of numerous 


purchasers for heavy weights of wool. 
It is quite a usual occurrence for an 
August lull in demand to show 
weak in the market but none 
have been noticeable thus far. Per- 
haps it is because a pretty good clear- 
ance ot 
been made since early in June and that 
the turn of the new been 
made at a profit to the dealers, thus 
leaving them in a little better financial 


up 
spots 


the new domestic wools has 


wools has 


Transferred 


Mills 


condition than this period of the year 
sometimes finds them. 

Calculations of the proportion of 
the domestic clip that has up to this 
time been taken off the market and is 
now in the mill warehouses, or being 
graded and shipped to them, has been 
the subject of quite a little comment 
recently. 50 to 
of the entire season’s shearing 
are believed by several observers to 
fairly well represent the portion of 
the clip removed from the market up 
to this time. Texas wools are thought 
to be 80% out of dealers’ hands; this 
includes the 12-months and the 
8-months wools. Territory and fleece 
wools are estimated at fully 40% dis- 
posed of. 


to 


Estimates of from 


“ae 
60% 


both 


Mohair in Small Supply 
\nother interesting feature of the 
local market is the recent sale of a lot 
of Cape summer kid hair at $1.00 in 


bond. Recent demand for domestic 
kid hair has taken a_ considerable 
portion of the fine stock out of the 


market and the remaining supplies do 


not offer a very wide assortment. 


When, from lack of domestic stocks, 
mills turned to foreign hair they were 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
of business 


(Corrected at close 


Wednesday) 


on 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


AO TOIINNO 550s oo Siccnw sees 45—46 
eI ie gna erakeie win alacee 57T—3 
APSE eer re rr 44—45 
i A do 5S wade ate new bee's 43—44 
IS oes a ola ia nd deep ws-8 45—44 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

i RN i ee 98—1.00 
Southern, 12 mo............ .85— .90 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Ue Se MN is dna. eww bo 08 1.10—1.12 
ee Ws eevee s cansccee: se. .0e 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 

Ge sue wae eo ieceeeaeie ses 1.05—1.08 
Naat og ok ES ala see .93— .95 
DEE wa ace Geen s< esi 85 88 





Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Oe Pe Oi sac es eien ened eae 41—42 
CRO PR a 5. consce etek eenens 41—42 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond) 

Scoured Basis—Cape: 
Super 12 months......... .95— .98 
Super 10-12 months...... .90— .92 
Australian : 
WR aa HA a a ale .1.09—1.12 
NR oS arias aoa .96— ~.98 
NL: oc eS a Ga oie Se .83— .86 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
2 aS Pere ree $3—44 
PD a wx acavaas 41—42 
50s i ‘ 38 30 
snenos Aires: 
is, 40-——44s ve ees  8O—31 
5s, 36—40s 298-99 


Foreign Carpet 





Re PA ae\ nce lab ahaa arahelaae -15— .78 ee 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming a (Grease Basis in Bond) 
* China Combing. 
St (Scoured Basis) P PUNE ON © 8g Sino ado-6 ated es 
on A eee a ee 1.10—1.12 Cordoy 
: eG NIN 5's ocx wc aigielé,e 
he Gah ll ar ei 1.02 1.05 Seoteh Black Face 
vine & fine medium....... 1.02—1.05 Past India: Kandahar.......... 
MU MNO 1S in no's GS 6a Sowa 90— .92 Vican'r 
Y% blood Fare ne an 25 MOREE ois ce civecssee news 
n . SO rR 1s, de rca csh ic rapt A we ww te teeta 
Mohair—Domestic SN. waieunesusbennnrs sone 
Se NII 55 ius a ast se we nce 006s 70—T5 
BOOBE CAPGINE é occ cscs cetees cena ch—O0 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— Merinos— 

PND. a csisedon eee ee 1.15—1.18 eT | ae eee 7 — 7% 
eee .83— .88 PIO DASE. 6.4520 eswsewtes 444— 5 
Thread White Worsted— Fine light 15 -1§ 

DE alaveccce ws asp te eee to 83 Serges— 
2) ED ais cea oe waewe bene ~73— .75 Blue 6% 7 
OE, os a disiel wen bace aA wale < .68— .70 Oe ae 6 — 61 
Be PIR. (e's piecm bee's 0 w 6 tied ea .55— .60 ROG esis .14 —14% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
SR Cas at bon ae eens heres 33— .35 White 40) 41 
et NR 25 aha di sardl oak 8d 30— .33 Rev ; ridacke ee 
TIN So in or gee dh a bie 28— .30 Light hoods .. 17 17 
MeN a 5a. o: tiie, on8.0100.5 4-8 25— .28 Worsrteds— 
Card (a ara ae ae 6 — 6! 
Fine white ...... ‘ 4 if Blue . 71 S 
Medium white ........... 30— .33 OS DP San Pee eee 6 — 61 





compelled to pay tull import value for 
them. Medium domestic hair in the 
original bags not been very 
active. A certain amount of call is 
being received the sorts, 
Deliveries of tops about 
steady. 
Character of Demand Unchanged 
Current in the wool market 
show little deviation from the recent 
trend of distribution over the grades 
although fine territories do appear to 
be having the most persistent call of 
any of the domestic The 
French combing class has the broadest 
outlet and topmakers are reported to 
be taking a good portion of the pur- 
chases. 
in 


has 
for low 


mohair are 


sales 


lines. 


Halt-blood territory also is 
demand. 


fair 

Fleece wools have remained quiet. 
A little dickering was reported now 
and then but very little business ap- 
parently has been consummated. Some 
houses are still grading and delivering 
on orders taken ago. 
Others their lines well 
graded up ready to offer, but are not 
making any effort to push their stock 
at this time because they feel that the 
market is not ripe for any such move. 
No important stimulus to the market 
is expected until after fancy spring 


several weeks 


are getting 


goods lines are opened and mills have 
require- 
Some factors place the date 
increased activity a away. 
The slowness is not giving much con- 


determined their raw wool 


ments. 


ot month 


cern to anvone just now since values 


are remaining very firm and a very 


substantial part of the domestic clip 
is out of the way. 


Demand for woolen wools was 
spotty. Medium grade pulled wools 
remained fairly strong. Stocks of 
domestic B’s, however, are quite res- 


tricted and recently there has been a 
call for fair quantities of English B’s 
at 82-83c. \n call 


fine scoureds. 


occasional was 
Noil 


prices remained very strong but de- 


received for 
mand has been rather slow 
Carpet Wool Imports Increase 
Carpet wools spotty in the 
local market but trading is showing a 


were 


tendency to expand. 
report 


Some concerns 
quite a little more activity in 
carpet stock. Mills have been running 
well but only during the last 
two weeks have they shown any in- 
creased readiness to add to their stocks 


of raw material. The current demand 


es 
fairly 


is fairly well distributed over the 
various lines of carpet wools and 
prices are firm. Imports of carpet 


wool increased quite sharply last week 


with the total at the three major 
Ikastern ports amounting to 4,300,000 
pounds as compared with 1,800,000 
pounds for the previous week. Over 
half the total imports of carpet wool 
ist week came in through Boston, 


Interest in Crossbreds 
Foreign fine wools remained moder- 
ately Crossbreds, however, 
are still the feature of foreign grown 


active. 
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SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS) 


Ask Us to Help Solve 


Your Textile Problems 


All our laboratory facilities, our 


chemists and our will-to-serve are 





at the immediate summons of 


DYERS - BLEACHERS - 
FINISHERS 
of 
COTTON -WOOL-SILK - RAYON 


YF 
Don’t Gamble on Rayon 


Use Texolive Kwiksolv for your processes 
the safe way Palmolive laboratories 
discovered for you..... 
We have a product for every textile purpose 
Boil-off, Soluble and Monopole Oils; 
Hydrosulphites for all uses; Cream 
Softeners; Bleaches; Sizings; Fin- 
ishes; etc. You will appreciate 
the quality and dependability of 
our products; and you'll like 
our willing attitude to help 
you promptly, efficiently 
and accurately. A let- 
ter from you will 
open the way. 


HE occasional batch of Rayon that is ruined 
in scouring runs your expenses up. For it 
might have been avoided. 

Palmolive Laboratories have perfected a new 
safe and sure method. It is the result of 65 years 
of soap study. Its use brings finest results. 

It is called Texolive Kwiksolv, and you are 
invited to have your experts test it under any 
conditions. By their judgment we'll abide, for 
we know that in it we have the world’s finest 
product of this kind. 


Dissolves at Low Temperature 

Texolive Kwiksolv is a powdery, mealy soap, 
each grain a tiny sponge. It is instantly soluble 
as soon as it touches water, no matter what the 
temperature. 100°) efficient —it is ready for 
service without previous preparation whatever. 

Texolive Kwiksolv is 92°% all-soap. Its instant 
solubility means greatest economy and efficiency, 
because it speeds up your processes. 

No other manufacturer could make Texolive 
Kwiksolv. It is an exclusive product, unique in 
formula and result. 

Send for an acquaintance barrel of Texolive 
Kwiksolv, today. Use it in any of your work that 
requires an olive-oil soap. We know you'll be 
another booster for Texolive Kwiksolv. 


JACQUES WOLF X Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.. 








THE PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 3749 


BERKELEY KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
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Wool—Continued 


lines. Quotations are unchanged and 
gs are limited. The trend of 
id is reflected in the imports at 
Boston during the week ended August 
0 Of the 1,115,699 pounds of 
joreiun greasy combing wools entered 
it Boston during that week, over one 
half the amount, or 641,000 pounds, 
were of grades 36s to 44s, including 
wools of South American and New 
Jealand origin principally. A fair 
yveight also was of English produc- 
tion. Almost 75% of the total amount 
was of grades under 56s. Only one 
shipment of approximately 21,000 
sounds of 60s or finer 

entered in Boston last week. 

Two fair sized shipments of South 
\merican crossbreds have been ex- 
Boston during August. 
47.826 pounds ot 
\rgentine combing greasy wool and 
the other was of 44,146 pounds of 
Uruguay wool destined for Liverpool. 
Another shipment of about 
unds of ‘domestic mohair was 
leared Boston with France 
lesignated as the country of destina- 


a. 
oe - 


wools was 


rted from 
ine lot was of 


15,000 


from 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
Boston, also imports at 
‘hiladelphia and New York for the 
eek ending Aug. 20, based upon data 
mpiled by the Market News Service 
f Bureau of Agriculture Economics, 
partment of Agriculture. are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 


vools at 









Week 
Ended 
Aug. 20 1927 1926 
5, 096 , 000 174, 397, 000 132, 811, (4 
5, 000 92, 603, (0 1 792 " 
ta 8, 621, 000 267, 000, 000 268, 603, (4K 
MPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
3,525, 000 92, 600, 000 135.7 


elphia 1, 750, 000 47, 753, ( 


w York 746,000 





36, 636, 000 38, 3% 


6,021, 000 176, 989, OF 03, 779, OO 


Medium Wools Active 
Coming from 
Yarn Spinners 
PHILADELPHIA.—There is an active 
ior medium fleece and territory 
ols, coming particularly from knit- 
ting yarn spinners in this vicinity, a 
number of large sized sales of quarter 
and three eighths fleece being reported 
his week to this group. According 
dealers one of the largest knitting 
im spinners here has been in the 
more than a_ million 
pounds of wool within the last week. 
‘pmners of these yarns are actively 
tngaged at present and a number of 
them have booked more business than 
they can deliver within the time 
‘peciied and have found it necessary 
yarn spun on 
mmission in outside plants. This 1s 
€ situation that has made it neces- 
1 these spinners to take the 

itge quantity of wool that has been 
these concerns within recent 
Sales of bright quarters were 
t 2 basis this 


three eighths has been sold at 


Demand Knitting 


narket for 


e considerable 


5c clean week 
rage price of 85c. 

By ht fleece wools, Ohio type, have 

ve in large quantity this week in 





original bags, with quarter and three- 
eighths predominating, several sales of 
this character being made at 42c. 
Three eighths fleece has sold at 44c 
in the grease, around &sc 
clean. There has been an active call 
for low quarter, either fleece or ter- 
ritory, but stocks of this grade are 
small among local dealers who state 
they are able to obtain almost as much 
for this grade as for ordinary quarter 
blood. While territory dealers are 
experiencing a fair demand for all 
grades, including fine and _ fine 
medium, fleece dealers find compara- 
tively little interest in fine delaines 
finding bulk of interest in these wools 
to be confined to medium 
wanted by knitting yarn 
Several concerns state they could have 
sold double the quantity of these wools 
this week but desired to sell in limited 
quantities at a time as a matter of 
policy. 


costing 


grades 
spinners. 


Pulled Wools Strong 


Bulk of wool moving at present in 
this market is going to worsted manu 
facturers and spinners, demand from 
woolen mills having declined during 
weeks. The 
feature of the woolen section is the 
strength of pulled wool quotations in 
view of the falling-off in demand. 
Dealers desiring to replenish their 
stocks find pullers and other dealers 
asking them prices almost as high as 
are noted in current sales to mills, and 
there is therefore little chance of them 
adding to their supplies unless they 
are willing to hold for considerably 
higher prices than now obtainable. 

White lambs are selling at 8&c 
while ordinary lambs are moving at 
85c to 86c. Several find a number of 
their customers are not anxious to 
take on too many lambs: but prefer 
to use their present supplies and not 
to buy in large quantities until Sep- 
tember or October when the new long 
pulled wools will again be available. 
At present dealers owning B supers 
are selling limited sized lots at 8&c 
and report sales of LBs at goc. 
Stained and defective sorts in the 
medium grades are also strongly held. 
Carpet without feature, 
prices remaining firm with demand 
spotty. Consumption of these wools 
has been considerably larger than last 
vear and there has been a contraction 
in stocks held at present as compared 
with those of a year ago. The in- 
crease in shipments of carpet wools 
from China during the vear having 
been counterbalanced to a large extent 


recent most noticeable 


wools are 


by increased consumption. 


Neild Mill Clambake 


New Beprorp, Mass.— Employes 
of the Neild Mill to the number of 
450 turned out for the firm’s annual 
clambake and field day held 1 


last Sat- 


urday at Sylvan. Grove. \thletic 
events featured a long program fol- 
lowing the clambake, with suitable 


prizes for the winners. Albert Horne 
was in charge, assisted by William 
Marshall and Charles Gillette. 
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Sargent Wool Washing Machines are used in 
the states of Washington and Maine, Texas and 
Georgia; and probably every state in the Union 
where wool is machine washed. They are used 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Quebec; and have been sent overseas to France, 
Japan, China and South Africa, also to Ecuador, 


Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. 


They are built in Graniteville, 
a name associated with Sargent 
Textile 
generations. 


by so large a number of users 
in this country? 


Machines for three Of 


sixteen custom wool 
combers in the United States, 
Why are these machines so eleven use Sargent Wool Scour- 
well known in so large an area 


and why have they been selected 


ing Machines, eight using this 
make exclusively. 


—— See cAlso—— 
r e «. > +. 99 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Catalog No. 124 tells you some of the “why's.’ ——CATALOG— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. | 


Preparatory Textile Machinery Builders 





RUBBER DYE STICKS ARE 
BETTER — AND CHEAP 


%/,” diameter only 60c each 





All the difficulties of wooden 
dye sticks, such as absorbing 
moisture and loss due to splinters 


vulcanized to the wood completely 
protecting it from dye solutions. 
Non-moisture absorbent. Clean 


have been overcome with our with clear water. 11%” diameter, 
patented wooden core rubber 42” long, only 87c each. 3%” 
covered stick. The rubber is diameter, 42” long, only 60c each. 


SSS SRLS ES ROAR NP eR Nc NN 


Special Prices on Hard Rubber Containers 


Buckets, dippers and pitchers, in all sizes, made to last longer than any 
containers you have ever had are now available at specially low prices. 
We have a large stock which enables 
us to supply hard rubber containers, pipes, 
fittings, and every other hard rubber re- 
quisite at prices which will astonish you. 





Chicago Hard Rubber Supply Co., 
2948 West Van Buren St., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me quantity of dye sticks 
as per order attached and quote on your low priced 
hard rubber supplies 


Firm 





Pitchers 
2 Qt. and 1 Gal. Capacity 


Address 
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NATIONAL 
ALIZARINE CYANONE GREEN G EXTRA 


N Acid Alizarine Green of bluish 
a characterized by its all- 

around fastness and its suitability for 
use as an Acid as well as a Chrome Dye. 


Applicable to wool in all forms, includ- 
ing Vigoreux Printing, and particularly 
recommended for the shading of Acid, 
Chrome and Garment Dyes. Excellent d 
fastness to light adapts this dye for use : 
on carpet and upholstery yarns. 


Product samples with dyeing directions 
are available at any of the National 
Branches. 


National Aniline @ Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCI CHICAGO 
MONTREAIL CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 





BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISC( 
( 





/ 





1927 


\ugust 27, 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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English Dye Production Makes 
Progress 
\WasHINGTON, D. C.—English pro- 


‘tion of dvestuffs at Ruddersfield 


during the 
1927 


progressed favorably 


second quarter of under the 

mulus of the fusion of that industry 
with the new British merger known 
as the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Lid, Consul A, R, Thompson, <t 


Bradterd, reports to the Department 
of Commerce. 

lhe many color-consuming interests 
Bradford district regard with 
favor the decision of the British dye- 


of the 


stuffs advisory licensing committee to 
apply to imports the factor of merely 
two times the pre-war prices as from 
Sept. I, instead of the present 2% 
The acquiescence of the British 


dyennkers in this arrangement is ex- 


ratio. 


pected to result in price reductions of 
about 20°. While the domestic out- 
supplies 80% of the dyes 
consumed in Great Britain, the 20% 
imported cost nearly half as much as 
the 8o% pre-war consumption of im- 
ported dves. The demand for superior 
dye! fabrics has raised the value of 
British dyestuffs consumption from 
£2.9 0.099 in 1913 to £5, 000,000 a year 


put now 


Dre. €7: 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 40 
CS ee eee eee 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 
Potash, Lump ...... 


Ammoniac, Sal. white 


eee eeeeeee 


gr., dom 
Bleach powder, per 100 
Ib. WOPKS .cocccceeee 3200 —2 
Blne Stone ...... ewes 5 — 5% 
Calcium Arsenate ... Th— 8 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 


Mn thuredtiaaeeos 
Tanks 
Copperas, ton 
Cream of Tartar...... 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb.... 125 —1 90 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 909 —115 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 
RE Ganiacaeca wedsas es 
Yellow Crude _ 
Hydrosulphite Cone. .. 24 — 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 18% 


White (crystals) .... 14 
lime, aeetate, 100 Ib... $8 50 
'otassium—Bichromate 8% 

Chlorate erystals 

Vermangan, tech..... 
“lium acetate ...... . 

Bichromate 

Iisniphite, 35%...... 150 —1 75 

MENON. Sc ckataccewans 8 — 9 

Phosphate 4 

Prussiate, 2 


yellow.... 12 — 12% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 4 
30% erystals....... 24y4—- 2% 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 29 — = 311 
Vin—Crystals ......e.. 46814— 47 
50 deg.... 
| a 7) — 72 


Bichloride, 
Oxide, 
Zine Pust 


Acids 
28% per 100 lb. 3 374%4— 3 62% 
sees 438%4— 44% 
10%— 11 
5%— 7 
deg. per 


1) Ib. in tank cars. 8 — 95 
Nitric, 836@42 deg. per 

Te SB aceee ne ee ae 500 — 6 75 
REE csccasewes eaeeus 11%— 12 
Sulphuric. 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 
Wi.— 22 


Acetic, 
Citric crystals 
OPIGIC. - rE 054 sib0 done 
ROR Cin ceccck une s 
Muriatie, 18 


Tartaric (imported).... 


Chemical Exposition Plans 


Will Be from 350 to 


at Palace 


100 Exhibits 


An interest in the coming Eleventh 
Exposition ef Chemical Industries 
that has grown to a proportion three 
times greater than in 1921 is indi- 
cated by the fact that when the doors 
open at the Grand Central Palace, 


New York, Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, there 
will be from 350 to 400 exhibits, 


many of which will be shown for the 
first time. In addition to the exhibits 
the various chemical which 
will meet during the exposition, are 
closely cooperating with the manage- 
ment to make this exposition the 
greatest in its history. 

It is 


societies 


particularly interesting to 
note that the list of exhibitors 
tain the most progressive 
tions in the industry. 


con- 
organiza- 


Particularly interesting are the vari- 
ous sections and 
wide range of 
cover as follows: 


divisions and the 
products they will 


Laboratory Supplies and Equipment 
Laboratory Furniture—4 exhibits 
General “Apparatus and Supplies—7 
Special Laboratory Equipment—12 
Laboratory Balances—3 

Laboratory Chemicals—9 

Platinum Ware—3 

Filter Paper—3 


Glass, Porcelain, Silica Ware—9 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 2%— 3% 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 44%4— ... 
Potash, carbonate, 80- 
WR soe caine Bg — 6 
Caustic, 88-92%... Th 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 387%— 2 44 


Contract, 100 lb...... 1 32%— 1 57% 


Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 
Copete. 76% per 100 
Sr ecnctavadscencens 10 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 00 
Ske WGI see ccccns 90 — 1 00 
Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustic: Crystals....... 18s — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 10 
Gambier, liquid....... ° 11%— 12 
Hematine, crystals..... 14 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg. 11 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ....... 130 — ... 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
ee Re nnidee alata s — 9 
CEOMERIN 2 5.0865 0450<: 14— 18 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
Oe ae 7— ™% 
Quercitron extract, 51 
ME aiieadcmare cc peers 6 — 6% 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
Det Gecccvaencoees 6144— 7 
Wxtrect. stainless.... 10 — ... 
Tannic Acid, tech..... 3 — 40 
Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Alpha Napthylamine .. 3 — 37 
ER cccveseae cones 60 — 65 
BIOO  Gihsccccscvcces 15 — 15% 
Eee 24— B 
Beta Naphthol, sub- 
TE | aeéeean cdence 55 — 60 
OIL. vwccwueeeus 22 — 24 
Dimethylaniline ...... 32 — 34 
Metaphenylene Dia- 
SORE od: ctettntvnces 9 — B85 
Paranitraniline ....... 52 — 53 
Oils and Soaps 
Caster Oil, No. 8...... 13%— 15 
Olive Oil, denatured, 

OO iscccnssuccecue Bae == 2) Fe 
ONE oxssceseen< cone 944— ... 
ee) Gs Tn occ 9 — 16% 

meee Acid, “double 
pressed ...... 11%— 12 
Tormey hea Oil, 50%... 10 — 1 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Optical Instruments—3 
Electrical Apparatus—3 

Thermo Precision Instruments—6 
Engineering Equipment—13 
Publishers—S 

Container Section 

Machinery—4 

Packaging and Weighing Machinery— 


5 


Filling 


Labeling machinery—4 


Tanks, barrels, drums—10 
Wood Tanks and Barrels—6 
Cooperage—5 

Fiber Containers—2 


Metal and Decorated Cans—4 
Miscellaneous—6 
Plastic Compositions—8 exhibits 
Transportation Section—6 exhibits 

It is expected that additional ex 
hibits will be added to the 
sections before the exposition opens. 
Exhibits by the various Government 
departments will be interesting and 
considerable range. Announce- 
ments of the details will be given 


various 


cover 


later. 

The Fifth Chemical Industries 
Banquet will be held during the ex- 
Sept. 28 under the aus- 

Salesmen’s Association 
Chemical Industry 
About 15 
societies of the 
with 
management will at- 
banquet. 


position on 
pices ot the 
of the American 
at the Hotel 
associations and 
industry 
the exposition 
tend the 


Roosevelt. 


chemical cocverating 


The committee consists of: Ralph 


Tapioca flour.. 3+_- Ste 
Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood do- 


WN ac wrest cavecens 65 — 6 
Dextrine-Potate ...... 84— w 

Corn, bags 100 lb.... 407 — 412 

Do. bbis., 100 Ib..... 434 — 439 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — 

Do. bbls..... Weataees 464 — 
CONG BGs 6 cakcesecce's 314— 4 
Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 33832 — 8 42 

SI UMass tedeccemie 359 — 3 69 

Do. thin boiling, 

baes, 100: 1b... cccces 392 — 4 02 

Cy ge Oe ae ee 419 — 429 

POCGGE. sieaxenssas aoe 614— 7% 

MOE velvekucewe ue males 9 — 9% 

MRE. a caecacncedus 614y— & 

Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 

Black (H-acid) ..... 28 — 35 

Black é ‘olumbia F F.. 50 — 60 

Blue, Bie cmacdasinns 24 — 382 

Blue rH, ordinary.. 60 — 80 

Mine F Gls vccsccscs 200 — 2 50 

Dit, € Ghirssiicostn Fe = oui 

a ys eee 9 — 1 50 

Hine, Past Biss «ss s< 190 — ... 

Blue, Solamine ...... 200 — ... 

3enzo Azurine ...... 75 — 80 

a ar ao — 60 

Brown, M pene ded oe 7— 90 

Brown, C ‘ongo a 8s — .. 

Brown, Congo R..... 80 ame 

Green, B.. tieaore si “0 — 90 

a eer 65 — 90 

Orange, C ongo eemw 60 — .. 

Orange, Fast S....... 170 — .. 

OG, BOOS PW etiwcnceve 80 — 90 

ted, Congo .... 400 — 50 
Renzo Purpurine. 4 B. vo — 60 
3enzo P Sr reeres 

10 Bias ore 1B —1 80 

Scarlet, 4 ‘BA. » Om icc 

Scarlet. Sei o6aaiee eer 

Scarlet, 8 BS........ 215 — ... 

Searlet, Diamine B... 165 — ... 

Violet N.. 110 —12 

Yellow "ehrysoph- 

CORES cxcasccion . 60 — 1 30 

Yellow, Stillbene .... 90 — 
Developing Colors— 

Se eee 40 — 60 

Black Zambesi --- — 90 

Bordeaux. Dev. ..... 250 — ... 

Orange. developed ... 250 — ... 

Primuline. ..cccccccos 100 —1385 


E. Dorland, Chairman, Dow Chem- 
ical Co.; A. L. Benkert, National 
Color Works; Wil- 
liams Haynes, Drug and Chemical 
Markets; William Mueller, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp.; Ira P. MacNair, 
MacNair-Dorland Co.; Charles F. 
Roth, Exposition of Chemical Indus- 
tries, and F. P. Summers, National 
Chemical and Color Works. 


Chemical and 


Dye Division Meeting 

Among the papers to be presented 
at the meeting of the 
ve Chemistry of the 


Division of 

American 
Society, to be held at De 
during the 
will be the following: 

“Some New 
Dyes,” by E. F. Hitch and 
H. Smith; “Theories 
Formation of 


Chemical 


troit week of Sept. 5-10, 


Substantive VPolyazo 
Francis 
Regarding the 
Indanthrone = and 
Flavanthrone from _ Beta-Amino- 
Anthraquinone,” by Ralph N. Lulek; 
“The Influence of Sulphur on the 
Dyes,” by G. D. 


Color of Palmer, 


Geraldine K. Walker, A. E. O. Mun- 
sell and E. Emmet Reid; “The Direct 
Nitration of Substituted Anilines,” 
by H. W. Post and E. Emmet Reid; 


Theoretical Considerations 
Concerning the Reduction of Azo 
Dyes and Nitro Compounds,” by J. B. 
Conant and F. Ewing; and 
ment of Synthetic Phenol 


‘Some 


a) Yevelop- 
from Ben- 









zene Halides,” by William J. Hale. 
Red. Det. 7 Bhi.iccss TO — con 
og ee, 250 — 
Sulphur Colors—- 
SD. icccecces tiweese 14— -s 
Dine, COOKE ckscucasee se — 
BIG BECE ccicccuve 50 — 60 
a nneue 22 — @ 
a 55 — 150 
Green, GHVE ccccccccs 23 — bso 
WOE eave vccnsicwdes 45 — BW 
Basic Colors— 
Auramine wes adh 90 — 100 
Bismark Rrown ...... 50 — 60 
Chrysoldgimeé ...<.<c«. 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals -.. 150 —1 75 
Malachite green ..... 150 — ... 
Methylene blue ..... 110 —1% 
Methyl violet ....... 80 —11 
Rhodamine B. ex" 

GG nie dannnnemecs 550 — 60 
eee 145 — 1 6 
Victoria Blue B.. 310 — ... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk... 3 — 60 
Napthlamine black 

i Wis x caetadne ane 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol 275 — 400 
a Ee eae 325 — 3 50 
ERIN dix ccceccace 7% — 1 30 
Induline (water solu- 

EOS ee 7m — 80 
Soluble Blue ........ 3800 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine ..... 70 — 95 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 — 95 
Patent BiGO. Aivcikcccce BH — exes 
Rescorcin brown .... so — 90 
Guinea green ....... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S......... 70 —1 70 
Ovens TE skis cvcccce 24 — 80 
Orange GG Crys...... oo — ... 
Acid Fuehsine ...... 80 — 80 
Azo eogine G......... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet ...... 115 —18) 
Vast red B.ccccccocas 50 — 
AGO FOUOW 2 ccccccce 133 —140 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
F. Light Yellow 3G. 100 — 2 50 
Naphthol, yellow .... 135 — 41 40 

Chrome Colors— 
Aliz, Black B........ 20 — 
Diamond Black PV... 7o— 
Chrome Blue Black.. 40 — 50 
Chrome Brown ..... 60 —12B 
Chrome Green ....... 75 —150 
Chrome Yellow ...... 45 —110 
TIndigo— 
Byuthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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FANCO 
ART SILK OIL 


Conditioning Artificial Silk 





After repeated test and experiments the largest pro- 
ducers of artificial silk in America advise the use of this 
oil for conditioning artificial silk prior to winding. 


This is the best oil for art silk we have ever used, are 
the reports we are receiving from mills using FANCO 


ART SILK OIL. 
W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Philadelphia 


Penna. 








Give Your Peroxide 
a Chance 


Peroxide bleaches to a permanent whiteness very eco- 
nomically with “Star” Brand Silicate 








Give your per- 





oxide a chance to liberate every ounce of oxygen. “Star 
Brand helps peroxide te perform with less than 1% loss 
Increase the efficiency of your bleach with 
“Star” Brand. Giving daily satisfaction on cotton, silk, 
and wool. 





of oxygen. 









Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


Philadelphia 






ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ANTHROLIC ACID 


Reg. U. 8S. & Can. Pat. Of. 


SOLUBLE OILS BOIL-OFF OILS 
CHROME MORDANTS 
HYDROSULFITES FOR STRIPPING 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. 

Textile, Laundry 

and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
AND QUOTATIONS 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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AND NOW 


SYNTHETIC OLIVE OIL 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY US AS 


“OLOVOLO” 


Chemical Analysis Cannot Distinguish 
It From Pure Commercial Olive Oil 


Quality—Always Uniform. Price—Always Less. 
Delivery—Over Any Period. Samples—Upon Reques 


OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dewey Street Tel.: Little Falls, 207 Singac, N. J 


NOTTINGHAM CURD. 
TALLOW CHIP 8:3 a3, SOAP 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
NR: Amber Oil 
WA Olive Foots 
: YY 


Wotss 
a. RAY WAN \ 


Chips or Bars 
Soap Powder 
LET US SUPPLY YOIl 


For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 








CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
135 Oliver St. Union Trust Co. Bldg. 43 South Second St., 
Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S.A., Basle, Switzerland. 










S.R. DAVID 6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


Boston, Mass. 


Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER. 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


252 Congress Street 









ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS: 
8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


United States Agents 






PHILADELPHIA BOSTON | 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. | 


(Poirrier) 


Works—Besseges, France 


— 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 





Al 
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4,990 
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4,910 


Dyei 
Make 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Italy’s Dye Industry Now Sup- 
plies Half Its Internal Needs 

\VASHINGTON, D. C.—Italy’s out- 
put of dyestuffs now covers more than 
<o% of the requirements of the 
domestic textile industry. Like the 
industry in the United States, the 
Italian industry was created during 
the war. Prior to the war Italy pro- 
no organic dyes but in 1925, 
according to a report received from 
Asst. Trade Commissioner E. Humes, 
at Rome, production consisted of 
4,990 metric tons of intermediates and 
6,910 tons of synthetic dyes, of which 
4,910 tons were sulphur dyes. 


duced 


Dyeing Industry at Bradford 
Makes No Progress 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The dyeing 
industry of Bradford, England, did 
not make great progress as a whole 


during the quarter ended June 30. 
Consul A. R. Thomson, at Bradford, 
reports that those establishments 


working on dress goods were not well 
employed owing to the large importa- 
tion of this particular type of piece 
yoods from continental Europe where 
labor charges are cheap. 


News of Finishing Plants 


rca 


Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., is having plans prepared for 
a one-story brick addition, for which 
bids will soon be asked. Frank A. 
Moore, 607 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
architect. 

Empire Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., has taken out a 
permit for the erection of a one-story 
boiler house at 109 E. 19th St. 

Phillipsburg (N. J.) Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing Co., dyers and finishers of silk 
and silk mixed goods, has recently in- 
stalled new finishing equipment which in- 
creases their former capacity consider- 
ably. They are actively engaged and 
report receipt of a good volume of busi- 
ness at present. 

Columbia Mills, Minetto, N. Y., will 

take bids about the middle of Sept. for 
i new one and three-story mill at West 
Pullman, Ill., to cost about $40,000, for 
which plans are being drawn by Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass., 
architects and engineers. 
Valley Finishing Co., Pleasant Val- 
ley, N. Y., has just completed the in- 
stallation of all of its new silk and rayon 
inishing equipment. The new store- 
house has also been completed. 

», Venango Dye Works, Philadelphia, 


his concern is dyeing hosiery of 





il kinds at Tulip & Venango Sts., being 
cated on the top floor of the building 
this address. 
_ Greenville, S. C. According to re- 


the name of 
\ as been withheld, has had plans 
Prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Co., engi- 
neers, Greenville, for a dyeing and fin- 
ishing plant to be Travelers 
n the Northern 
] 

Windsor Print Works Div. of the 
olidated Textile Corp., North 
\dar Mass., which is operating full 


large eastern firm, 


erected at 
Greenville and 








time, has started a night shift which will 
probably be continued through the fall 
and winter. 


Collar City Finishing Co., Troy, 
N. Y., is now running full time with an 
enlarged working force. 








Metal Partitions, metal shelving, wire 
mesh, and skylights as used in office, fac- 


tory, school and hotel construction form 
the basis for an attractive booklet sent 
out by The Mills Co., 5320 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland, O. Exterior and _ in- 
terior views of a number of installations 
show the varieties of applications for 
which The Mills Co. products are 


adaptable. 
2% 


Roof Insulation as made by L. Mun- 
det & Son, Inc., Hillside, N. J., is the 
subject of a circular sent out by this com- 
pany. Specifications for cork on wood 
deck construction, over steel roof decks, 
and over concrete construction are in- 
cluded. The reasons why cork insulation 
is particularly valuable are 
ated. 


also enumer- 


* * * 


Fire-Fighting Apparatus is described 
in a new catalog recently mailed by the 
Robinson Fire Apparatus Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Extinguishers of the soda- 
acid and foam types, fire pails, safety 
cans, chemical fire engines up to 40 gals. 
capacity, axes, pike poles, fire ladders. 
etc., are all listed. 


* * x 


Silicate of Soda Cements form the 
basis of a new booklet sent out recently 
by the Philadelphia Quartz Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. This is one of a series of bul!- 
letins of this company describing silicate 
of soda—what it is and how it is used. 
The various silicates are discussed and 
the manner in which they are used for 
refractory, acid-proof, water-resistant, 
and special cements is explained. 


* * * 


Reflectors of porcelain-enamel, drawn- 
steel construction as made by the Na- 
tional Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O 
are discussed and illustrated in a new 
24-page catalog of this company. 
Abolites, as the reflectors are designated, 
of the RLM dome, shallow dome, deep 
bowl, and angle bowl types are cataloged. 


x * * 


New Boiler Plant of the 
International Paper Co., 
mill, 1: described, 


Canadian 
Three Rivers 
and various details of 
construction, apparatus used, and power 
plant performance are discussed in a 
folder just published by the Combustion 
Engineering Corp., New York 
an outstanding installation 
struction of the 
many of the 
field. 


This is 
and the con 
power plant 
latest developments in the 


embodies 


Richards Chemical Works, Jersey 
City, N. J., is completing plans for the 
erection of a new four-story plant, 100 

250 ft., at Warren and Sussex Streets, 
to be used primarily for the production 
of chemicals for renovating silk, re- 
ported to cost in excess of $100,000. 
Facilities will be provided for the em- 
ployment of about 300 persons. 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 









COMMERCIAL — REDISTILLED 
—PURE—GLACIAL 


HE textile industry’s 

confidence in the uni- 
form high quality of the 
General Chemical Company 
product is a natural one. In 
40 years we have supplied 
thousands of tons. 


COMPANY 


40 Rector St., NewYork 


BUFFALO 


CHICAGO - 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y 
CLEVELAND - DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH » PROVIDENCE: SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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“Real Eye Sores’ 


OIL STAINS, GREASE SPOTS, 


PLP PTA 


FLOOR DIRT 


And we know not whither they 


cometh, 


but, there they are— 


LARGE as LIFE. 

One of the serious problems of 
cloth in process is their elimination. 
To get rid of them quick— 
TREAT THEM TO A QUART OF 


PAROXAN 


in the washer when the lather runs 
high, then look for them in VAIN 
at the perch. 


“Tts easy to prove tt yourself! 


ERNST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 


135 Hudson St. 


Please send free sample 


New York 
Mail this request today 


and formula of Paroxan 
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Printing Rollers and Singe Plates 
for Finishing Textile Fabrics 


Made of Pure Copper by a Special Process which Produces the Texture, 
uality and Surface which is Essential 


Other “Eagle Brand” Products 


Copper, Brass, Naval Bronze, 
Sheets, Pilates, Sheathing and Rods, Brass and Copper Nails for Slating, 





Manganese Bronze, Yellow (Muntz) Metal in 


Sheathing and Boat Building. Copper Tacks. 
Rods, Pump Piston Rods, Propellor Shafts. Polished and Tinned 
Copper Sheets and Flats. Copper Gaskets. Soldering 
Extruded Shapes. 


TAUNTON-NEW BEDFORD COPPER COMPANY 


Member of Copper & Brass Research Ass'n. 
MAIN OFFICE 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


MILLS—Taunton and New Bedford 


Free Turning Brass 


Coppers. 


New York Office 
35 Howard St 


Boston Office 
61 Batterymarch St. 





A Popular Warp Dyer 


Goat. Ld 








Warp dyeing requirements 
are most exacting. Nobody 
knows this betier than the 
makers of the Reliance Warp 
Dyeing Machine. The result 
is a machine that rates high. 
We shall gladly supply further 
particulars. 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS. 


Hedge and Plum Sts., 









Any Tank 


= 
GLI GH TNINZ 


PORTABLE MIXERS 


Will Mix All Fluids Quicker, Better and More 
Economically Than Any Other Method Known. 
Oils, Emulsions, Soap, Colors, Dyes, Starch, Paste, 
Bleaches, Finishes, Sizings and All Other Fluid 
Products—Thousands in Use in Tanks, Kettles, 
Crocks, Vats, Barrels, Jars 







Made in All Sizes and Speeds 
1/20 to 10 h.p. Write for Catalog 3 
MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
229 East 38 St. New York 
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Bailey’s Hot Air System of 
Yarn Drying has no equal 


where large capacity is required. 


Leaves the yarn in fine condition for 
winding and weaving, makes little 
waste, is simple and very effective. 
My cold air system is unequalled 
where output is not the all-impor- 
tant thing. 


Write for particulars 


FRANK BAILEY, “*"sf*SrSSioce 
P. O. Cedar Brook, Camden Co., N. J. 
Dye Sticks, Dry Poles, Wood Rolls, 


ens and Trucks. 





Frankford, Phila., Pg, | 


2 DURIRON COMPANY 


TEXTILE WORLD 
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| Strong, smooth and acid resist- 


ing Duriron Poteyes assure per- 


|| manence and safety in handling 


| 


i 





fine or coarse materials in dyeing, 
| bleaching and finishing processes. 


| Duriron is produced only 





TANKS AND TANK LININGS, COILS, VALVES, 
FITTINGS AND DYEHOUSE ACCESSORIES _IN 
MONEL, MOND METAL, COPPER, NICKEL, ETC. 


SHOLES INCORP. 


oe CASTINGS, CONSTRUCTIONS, MACHINING 
ee «182 Lafayette St. New York 








Carrier Fngineering @rporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. 
NEWARK, N. J. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


* e,e * | 
Air Conditioning 

(MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 
HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING } 
WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING} 


Bulletins upon Request 
. 








Wooden Tanks and Vats 


For ALL Purposes, Low Prices and Service 


Manufactured by 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO., 


10 S. 18th St., 
Phila., Pa. 
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New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 


may be obtained from the Brag- 


don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 








\MERICAN DIRECTORY OF THE KNITTING 
TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


Canapa, 1927, compiled by TEXTILE 
WorL_p; Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 
Inc.; price post paid $2.00. 


For the 45th year, this annual authori- 
tative publication makes its bow to the 
trade. The 1927 edition represents as 
usual a complete revision of the data 
contained in the previous edition, so that 
all information published in the book 
regarding hosiery and knit goods manu- 
facturers in the United States and 
Canada is entirely up-to-date and accu- 
rate. 

The important section of the 
book is, of course, the compilation of 
these manufacturers grouped by States 
and alphabetically by towns under each 
State. In addition the complete alpha- 
betical index to all these manufacturers 
enables easy cross-references to the 
geographical section. 


most 


A feature of the book which has 
proved of great value in past years is 
the classified directory of knit goods 
manufacturers arranged according to 
their products. An additional section 
gives manufacturers of woven cotton 
underwear. A new and timely classifi- 
cation groups all manutacturers of rayon 
underwear. 
lists of manufacturers of 
different types of yarns used by knitting 
mills and of dyers, bleachers, finishers 
and printers making a specialty of work 
ior knit goods manufacturers, add to the 
value of the book. 


Classified 


In addition there are lists of the New 


York resident knit goods buyers; job- 
bers handling knit goods; department 
stores .and large retailers buying knit 


goods; New York export firms handling 
knit goods; British jobbers and whole- 
salers of knit goods. Specially prepared 
show the location of the knitting 
ill towns. 


maps 


Increased Insurance Rate Losses 
in Georgia 


\TLANTA, GaA.—Cotton manufacturers 
instrumental in 
helping to defeat Senate Bill No. 208 
when it came up for vote last week. 
lhe measure would, if passed, have 
rovided for compensa- 
tion insurance rates in the State and 
ould have cost manufacturers many 
undreds of dollars. 

It was pointed out, in opposing the 
that the bill could 
eneral increase in the basic rate of all 

npensation insurance in that State; 

it the rate was already unreasonably 


in Georgia were 


increases in 


easure, cause a 


eh, having been increased 50% dur 
¢ the been in 
eration; that insurance carriers are 


vears the law has 


‘eady charging an overhead expense 
1 


$3'.% for handling compensation 


surance in Georgia, leaving only 

, out of every dollar with which 
actually pay compensation to em- 
oves, and that the increased benefits 
ould help only a few and force all 
dustry to help pay the increases 


-ked. 
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Obituary 





John Webster Burrows 


John Webster Burrows, retired selling 
agent of the American Woolen Co., died 
at the Fifth Ave. Hospital, New York, 
on Thursday of last week from compli- 
cation of cardiac trouble and pneumonia. 
His health had not been of the best for 
several years but his passing was unex- 
pected to his friends in the market and 
many expressions of esteem and regret 
were heard both from his competitors 
and customers. He had surrendered his 
active duties with the big company only 
about six months earlier. 

Mr. Burrows 
Pa. He 


wes born in St. Clair, 
was the son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Burrows, an Episcopal clergy- 
man. He began his business life as a 
boy with the Washington Mills in the 





John W. 


Burrows 


months he 
Philadelphia of- 


capacity of clerk. After 18 
was transferred to the 


fice as assistant salesman. Later he was 
made manager of the Philadelphia office 
and in 1909, was brought to New York 


by the late William M. Wood as assist 
1913 he 


selling 


ant to the selling agent. In was 
advanced to the 
Clifford W 
had resigned, which position he 
til his 


year. 


post ot avzent, 


succeeding J. oodhull, who 
held un 
March 31, of this 


retirement trom 


resignation, 
Upon the active 
business life of the late William M. 
Wood, 
dent of the 


Mr. Burrows was elected presi 


Woolen Co.. of 


American 





New York, which position he resigned 
at the beginning of this veat From the 
beginning of his career with the Ameri 
can Woolen Co. in 1890, Mr. Burrows’ 
active association — the th covered a 
span of 37 years 

Mr. Burrows’ guidance: f the hig 
company through its period expansion 
through wartime difficulties and throug 
the complete change which the last s1x 
vears has witnessed in types of tabrics 
and methods of busines is beet 
the subject of praise from his coworkers 
and outsiders as well He was mem 


ber of the Union League Club of New 


York, the Sleepy Hollow Country Club 
and University Masonic Lodge of Phila 
delphia. He is survived by his widow 
and one daughter, Mrs. Alver H. Ives 


WORLD 


Funeral services were held last Monday 
afternoon at 2 p. m. at St. Agnes 


Chapel, West 92d St., New York. 


Brenton H. Dickson 


Brenton H. Dickson, of B. H. Dickson 


& Co., cotton merchants, Boston Mass., 
and a director of the Nashua (N. H.) 
Mig. Co and the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, 
Mass., died in Boston last Sunday at the 


He was born in Nova 
Scotia and came to this country in 1858 
His first connection with 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., dry goods commis 
sion merchants, Boston, Mass., but 
thereafter he started business as a cotton 


age of 85 vears. 
business 


Was 


soon 


broker. He retired from active business 
in 1910, but the firm of B. H. Dickson 
& Co. which he founded 67 years ago 


is still active. He is survived by one son, 
Brenton H. Dickson, Jr. 


William Fellows 

William Fellows, for seven years mas- 
ter mechanic at the plant of the Camp 
bell & Clute Machinery Co., manufactur- 
ers of textile machinery, Cohoes, N. Y., 
died at his home following an attack of 
heart trouble. He was born in Eng- 
land and was 75 years old. He was one 
of the oldest and most valued employes 
of the firm with a record of 55 years of 
service. He was regarded as an authority 
on the manufacture of all textile appli- 
ances, especially those used in the knit 


ting trades. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons and four daughters. 








Business News" 


New Chaplin-Fulton Plant 


Being Built 

A contract has been let and plans an 
nounced by Chaplin-Fulton Mig. Co. for 
a new four-story plant and office build 


ing at 38-40 Penn Ave. Wm. McKee, 
president of the company, states that the 
building will be started at once 


be in use by Jan. 1. 


and will 
The new plant will 
be located on property adjoining the pres 
addition to the 
story will be 
present plant. 

there will be no 


ent factory. In 
structure, a full 
the entire 
struction 


new 
added to 
During con- 
interference 
with production and when the work is 
completed the company will have a 100% 
increase in capacity. This building pro 
gram has been necessitated bv a steadily 
growing volume of It will en 


able Chaplin-Fulton to make 


business 


more 


prompt deliveries than have been possi 
ble for the last few years during which 
time their production facilities have been 


constantly taxed to capacity 


G. E. New York Appointment 
William E E 


Brown, manager of the 


central station department of the New 
York district of the General Electric Co., 
has been appointed New York district 
sales manager of the company, Theodore 
Beran, commercial vice-president of the 
compat has a need. Mr. Brown's 
eadquarters ll be at 120 Broadway, 
New \ 


Appointed Lo-Hed Hoist Sales 
Manager 

Re Fs: 
manage! ot the 


Division of the 


MecGredy has been appointed 
Lo-Hed Hoist 
\merican [ngineer- 
ing Co., Philadelphia. 


les 
sale 
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British Cotton Shipments 
MANCHESTER, EN Exports f 
cotton varns and manutactures fr 
the United Kingdom during July 


amounted to £11,498.833 and the total 
oft manufactured 
494 compared with £11,711,513 and 
£44,932,078 in June, and £13,883,835 
and £49,241,817 in July, 1926 

For the seven 
; ; 
the hgures 
Pay 200 6r- 
£315,629,075 
t324.094,208 
1920. 


months ended July 


and 


against £96,279,005 and 


were t84,420,155 


in the seven months oft 


Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
July totalled £8,766,930, representing 
336,166,500 square vards, compared 
with £8,597,111 and 330,098,800 square 
yards in June and 
359,610,800 square yards in July, 

In the seven months ended July the 


exports were £62,590,754 and 


f10,816,323 and 


1920. 


2.411,- 
$55,300 square yards, the comparative 
figures for the previous year being 
£73,228,158 and 2,399,668,400 square 
vards. 

The cotton varns shipped in July 
were valued at £1,596,317 the weight 
being 13,986,600 Ib In June the 


and 17,177,- 


figures were £2,000,099 
300 Ib., and in July, 1926, £1,621,331 
and 12,363,500 lb. 

During the months ended 
July the exports were £13,468,700 and 


120,745,400 lhb., 


seven 


compared with £13,- 


108.957 and 100,269,100 Ib., in 1926. 
Butler Mill Outing 

New Beprorp, Mass.— The loom 
fixers and changers-over of the Butler 
Mill enjoyed a clambake and program 
of sports last Sunday at Audette’s 
Farm, Rochester. In the baseball 
game, feature event on the athletic 


program, the Weaving Department 


defeated the Draper Weave Room by 


2-9. Superintendent William H 
Brown presented prizes donated by 
the Butler Mill Corporation to the 


winners of the athletic events, the 


changers winning from the fixers in 


the tug-of-war match 


Staple Cotton Market 
(Continued from page 93) 


there is a little tradine in spot lots of 


Egyptian Uppers at close to 
for prompt shipment, and some inter- 
est is Sudan 
latter being preferred in high grades 


to Sak. 


prices 


shown in cotton, the 


Current Quotations 
\verage prices tor Sept.-Oct ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard 


lengths) are as 


western cotton ((,overnment 


fe yar Ws 


N 


John Malloch & Co., Boston quote 
Egyptian, cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 
Sept.-Oct. shipment as follows Me- 
dium  Sakellarides 38%4c, up te 
Medium Uppers, 313gc, up 13¢c, from 
\ug. 17. They report closing prices 
August 24 on the Alexandria e& 
follows: Oct. U 
$29, up $1.15; Nov. Sak. 339.20, up 


Aug. 17. 


change as 


37c, Irom 
4 
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1927 Issue 


Official American Textile Directory 
The ‘“‘Green Book”’ 



































The Standard Reference Authority of the 
Textile Industry—Since 1870 





Lists over 20,000 concerns. It is completely revised 
annually with reports on new mills and changes in estab- 
lished firms. This directory is a complete index to the 
textile industry. 


What the Directory Contains 


Part I—Complete Directory of Mills. 

Includes Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax and Jute mills in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico, together with Dyeing and Finish- 
ing Mills, Bleacheries and Print Works. Details are given with each 
mill as to names of officials, character of goods manufactured, ma- 
chinery equipment, power used, whether equipped with a dye house 
or finishing plant, name of selling agent or if mills sell direct, also 
name of buyer and in most cases what they buy. List of Investment 
and Mill Securities Houses handling mill Stocks and Bonds. 


Part Il—Raw Material Section. 


Complete lists of Dealers and Brokers in Wool, Cotton, Waste, 
Shoddies, Silk, Flocks and Rags. 


Part I1I—Yarn Trace Index. 


Classified lists of manufacturers of all kinds of yarns with sizes of 
yarns spun and form in which put up. Also contains lists of Yarn 
Dealers ard Commission Merchants with kinds of yarns handled. 


Part 1V—Commis- .n and Dyeing Section. 


Lists and ciassifies the various mills doing dyeing, bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing, mercerizing and other classes of commission work 


Part V—Classified Lists of Cloth Manufacturers. 


Classified according to kind of goods manufactured 


Part Vi—Selling Agents. 


Selling Agents, Converters, Dry Goods Commission Houses, Export 
Houses and Cotton Goocs Brokers with kind of goods handled. 


DON’T USE AN OLD DIRECTORY 


Published by 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


August 27, 1927 
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Bracpon, Lorn & Nacre Co 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $. «00.05... for which please pre] 
OrriciaAL AMERICAN TEXTILE Directory as checked bel 
("| Travelers’ Edition <2 Office Editior 

Flexible covers ) Stiff covers, thumb indexed ~ 

|] Special Combination Subscription to S6 
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TEXTILE Wortp with Travelers’ Edition 


ORDER BLANK 
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Men Wanted 





WANTED 


young man to sell an established 
line to woolen, worsted and cotton mills on 
mission basis. Only those who can produce 
s will be considered. Reference required. 
) with own car preferred. 


Address Adv. 494, Textile- World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


An ehergetic 
} 










Napping Machine Operator 


Experienced on Cotton Shoe Goods— 
Woonsocket Machines. Steady Position. 


State Experience and Salary wanted. 


ST. LOUIS FINISHING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2131 Hickory St., 


Situations Wanted 





Manutacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
apon application by mail or telephone to 
¢. T. VWONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 











OVERSEE WEAVING IN WOOLEN OR 
WORSTE D MILL. Position wanted by man 35 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on woolens and 

t cotton and worsted. Familiar with Cromp- 









d 
« 


‘Thayer, Knowles, Knowles magazines and 
Draper Good recommendations. 
0. B. 1208, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


a 


OVE RSEE oR DYEING. Position wanted by man 42 











years of age, American, married. Worked on all 
of goods, raw stock, piece goods and yarns. 
Familiar with all principal makes of machinery for 
house Good references. 
0. B. 1236, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER DYE ING WORSTE D y. AR NS OR 
TOPS Position wanted by man 28 years of age, 
Yankee, single. Worked on tops, knitting yarns and 
weaving yarns. Familiar with Klauder-Weldon and 


Good recommendations. 
Textile 


p machines 
Oo. LB. 189, 


SUPT. OR ASST. 


World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPT. PRESSED OR WOVEN 





FELTS OR COTTON WARP FABRICS. Position 
wanted by man 49 years of age, American, married. 
Familiar with machinery used commonly in the 
manufacture of above fabrics. Good = recom- 
menda ions 
0. B. 283, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER DRESSING IN WLN. OR WST. 
MILL. Position wanted by man 50 yrs. of age, 


English, married. Worked on worsted 
and dress goods, also linings, 
on cotton. Familiar with spooling, winding, warping, 
beaming, dressing and slashing machines. Good 
recommendations. 

0. B. 196, Textile World, 


men’s wear 
shirtings and plaids 


Boston, Mass. 


AGENT, MGR., SUPT. 


OR OFFICE MANAGER 
IN WLN. OR WST. MILL. Position wanted by man 
44 years of age, American, married. Worked on 
men's wear woolen overcoatings, suitings, blankets, 
ladies’ dress goods and cloakings, men’s wear 
Worsteds, automobile upholstery fabrics, ete. Good 
recommendations. 

0. B. 134, Textile World, 





Boston, Mass. 





Position wanted 
American, single. Worked 
velvet, dress cord, corduroy and 


DYER OR ASSISTANT PYER. 
by man 32 years of age, 
om piece goods, plush, 


yarns Familiar with jiggs, Franklin process ma- 
chines. Good recommendations. 
0. B. 141, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF DYEING OR SECOND HAND 
sition wanted by man 29 years of age, American, 
single Worked on woolen raw stock, yarns and 
piece dyes. Good recommendations. 











0. B, 467, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
..SUPT.—ASST. SU PT. —DESIGNER OR OVER- 
SEER WEAVING IN WOOLEN MILL. Position 
Wanted by man 31 years of age, American, married. 
Worked on woolen and worsted suitings, dress goods, 
cloakines, overcoatings and blankets. Familiar with 
all makes machinery. Good recommendations. 


©. B. 949, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


ni 


OVE RSEER WOOLEN CARDING, Position wanted 











by man 49 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds of goods. Familiar with all makes 
carding machinery. Good references. 
O. B. 1147, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

MANAGER, GEN SUPT —SUPT. oR ASST AGT 
OF COTTON MILL. Position wanted by man 44 
ots age, American, married, Worked on bed 
Sprea napped goods, hammocks, crinoline linings, 
awn rgandies, ginghams, etc. Familiar with all 
Make f cotton machinery. Has technical education 
rood ymmendations. 

B. 1130, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER DYEING, (Yarn: or Raw Stock)—OR 
WST. PIECE PYEING. Position wanted by man 

f age, English, married. Worked on worsted 
ece goods, cotton raw stock and warp = yarn. 
Fa with Klauder-Weldon, Delahunty, Vacuum, 
Bra od beam dyeing machines. Good references 

B. 1134, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
‘ Ov RSEER DYEING ON WOOLENS AND 
WORSTEDS. Position wanted by man 28 years of 
age, verican, married. Worked on all kinds of 
Wool and _ worsteds. Familiar with Franklin 
proce skein dyes and piece dyes. Good 
Teec ndations. 

B. 501, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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Featured Fabrics for Women’s 


Wear This Fall 


The Fabric News Bulletin issued 
by the Fashion Service Dept. of the 
Botany Worsted Mills writes as 


follows on the featured fabrics of the 
tall and winter season: 

“Early predictions concerning the 
position of plain fabrics in the forth- 
coming fashion program were amply 
sustained by the exhibits entered in 
the fall and winter presentation of 
domestic style creations held by the 
Garment Retailers of America, at the 
Hotel Astor on the evening of Aug. 2. 
Within the formal coating range, a 
wide development of satin-face cash- 


meres and semi-lustrous broadcloths 
was made the more conspicuous by 
extremes of peltry embellishment. 
Dull finish, napped and_ fleece-face 


specialties were included in the semi- 
formal and sports modes, where the 
skilful utilization of inlays, decorative 
seaming and similar variants of the 
self-fabric detail, brought about a 
valuation of style points which easily 


challenged these of the many novel 
sports fabrics. 
“Woolen dress materials noted on 


the runway included the much-in- 
demand wool georgettes and voiles, 
fine duvetyn types novel reps, silk and 
wool mixtures and the discussed 
‘linen weaves.’ The combining of 
the material of the dress in plaid or 
stripe patterns as decorative detail of 
a plain lining of a heavy cloth coat, 
created a number of interesting 
ensembles for town wear and as 
sports subjects. The ombre stripe, 
fine checks, blocks and plaids were 
frequently shown, but to large degree 
in conjunction with plain materials. 
The outstanding silhouette adopted for 
these cloths was that of a smartly dis- 
creet flare. The collar line which 
continued down the front in a flowing 
jabot, was easily the favorite device 
for the display of rich fur scarfings, 
accompanied frequently by the elbow- 
cuff length of peltry handling. 

“Color was stressed throughout the 
show, with a high percentage of 
medium and light shades of brown, 
the blues, greens and reds, the four 
colors adopted for the show being: 
Rubrique, Blugrain, Autan, Dorange.” 


Chinese Produce Nearly 12 
Million Pieces Cotton Goods in 
Year 


WASHINGTON, D, C.—Chinese pro- 
duction of cotton piece goods during 
the year ended June 1, 1927, is esti- 
mated 11,165,000 pieces, of which 
5,658,000 pieces were made in 
Japanese, 4,409,000 in Chinese and 
1,098,000 in British mills, Commercial 
Attache Julean Arnold, at Shanghai, 
reports to the Department of Com- 


merce. On June 1 cotton mills in 
China had 3,706,409 spindles and 
23,367 looms distributed as follows: 


Japanese mills, 1,407,908 spindles and 
9,243 looms; Chinese mills, 2,048,913 
spindles and 11,815 looms; and British 
mills 249,588 spindles and 2,309 looms. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


~ WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 








Telephone Woonsocket 2573 





Established 1918 


Enterprise Garnetting 
Company 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Custom Picking and Garnetting 


Specialty of fine worsted threads and clips 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Shipping by Motor Truck — 


Let our fleet of sturdy, well-equipped trucks haul your yarns, 
A good number of southern 
New England mills have learned already what real trucking service 


fabrics, — whatever you handle 


. Three offices. 


really is . 


Hemingway Bros.Transportation Co. 


17-25 Swit St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Telephone 3638 


PROVIDENCE 
151 So. Water St. 
Tel. Gaspee 4522 


BOSTON 


Central Wharf, No. Side 
Tel. Richmond 4200-Hubbard 1124 





CONTRACT SPINNING & KNITTING 


Any grade of stock converted on woolen system to yarn on standard or super 


cones, 
converted to cloth on spring needles, 


sizes from 7 to 30 cut, single or plied. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


Any kind of yarn, including rayon 
in all widths, any gauge. 





Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





OVERSEER KNITTING OR FIXER IN UNDER- 
WEAR MILL. Position wanted by man 34 years 
of age, English, married. Worked on all grades 
underwear in cotton, rayon, silk, glove lining and 
jersey cloth. Familiar with Tompkins, Crane, Staf- 
ford & Holt, Brinton and Wildman machines. Good 
recommendations. 











B. 411, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SUPT. WET AND DRY FINISHING Position 
wanted by man 55 years of age, English, married. 


Worked on all worsted—dyed pieces and vigoureaux 


yarn dyes, plain or milled Familiar with English 
and American finishing machines. Good recom- 
mendations. 
B. 758, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER KNITTING IN HOSIERY MILL. 
Position wanted by man 27 years of age, American, 
married. Worked on ladies’, children’s and men’s 
hose. Familiar with S&W, Standard, Brinton, Hep- 


worth, Wright, Merrow and Union Special machines. 
Good recommendations. 
O. B. 900, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND DESIGNER IN 


WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 50 years 
of age, American, married Worked on _ worsteds, 
cassimeres, medium and shoddy goods Familiar 


with all makes of machinery. Good recommendations, 
O. B. 906, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPT. OR ASST. SUPT. & - Posi 
tion wanted by man 55 years i English, 
narried Worked on all classes of goods, men’s 
weal nd dress goods Good references 
O. B. 921, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SUPT. OF WORSTED MILL (SCOURING, CARD- 
ING COMBING, DRAWING AND SPINNING). 
Po m wanted by man 45 years of age, French, 
irried Worked on all classes of worsteds from 
se t fine. Familiar with both English 
nd French machines Good recommendations. 
O. B. 1031, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
SECOND HAND WEAVING, ASSISTANT DE- 


SIGNER Pos 
English, single 


tion wanted by man 
Worked on wool 


ton, ginghams, drills, shirtings, silks 
crepes Familiar with D&K, Draper, 
ford machines Good references 

0. B. 1081, Textile World, Boston, 


SUPERINTENDENT BLE ACERS 
WORKS Position wanted by man 
French, married Worked on all el 
of ottor th ind 
Good recommendations 


O. LB. 1085, Textile World, Boston, 
OVERSEER COTTON — FINISIIING 
wanted by man 37 years of age, En 
Worked n tton pie ood I 
mangles, calende et Good CLerenCes 
O. B. 1124, Textile World, 1 


SECOND HAND OR WET FINISITING 
SEER ene AND BURLING. Pe 
by man 23 Amer 
on woolens, 
fullers, uate 
Good recommendations 

oO. B. 11438, Textile V 
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August 27, 1927 


ltime $10.50 $13.20 
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| Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease | | Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 











FAVORABLY LOCATED 
WORSTED MILL 
For Sale 


Here is a complete worsted yarn mill in first class condition and unusually 


strategically located for low-cost production. 


It is situated in a city of 


8,000 population, 250 miles west of Washington, D. C. Railroad facili- 


ties are excellent. 
favorable. 


New York is overnight. 


The labor situation 


is 


The property comprises 3 mill buildings, 1 office building, 5 acres of 
ground together with machinery. Among the equipment might be men- 
tioned 2,568 spindles, 4 cards, 5 combs, and a power plant rated at 


250 H.P. 


Production capacity of 2/18s knitting yarns, high 1% blood grade produc- 
tion. 13,000 lbs. per week running day shift only. This could be doubled 


by running nights. 


Write for further particulars. 


EMPIRE BROKERS, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


152 West 42™ Street, 


MILL PROPERTIES 


What are you interested in —what have you got? 
Our Mill Property Department has won an enviable 
name among textile men for its resultful work. 


Briefly, the Mill Property Department lists and acts 
as broker for the sale of complete textile plants in 
any part of the country, or for vacant plants suitable 
for textile mill purposes, or for the liquidation or 
relocation of textile manufacturing machinery units. 


Write 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
Mill Property Department 


334 Fourth Ave. ete New York 


FOR SALE— COTTON MILL 


A complete spinning mill, located near Atlanta equipped to 
make coarse yarn single and ply. Mill practically new, oper- 
ating day and night and showing good profit. Mill is offered 


at | 3 original cost. Write us for particulars. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS BROKERS’ CORPORATION 
1403 Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


——BRANCHES————— 
Harrisburg, Pa Albany, N. Y 
Pa 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Pittsburgh, ansas City, Mo 


Columbus, Ohio 





For Sale 


Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill 
Located in Philadelphia 


Fully equipped. Number of machines 
practically new, balance few years 
old. Capacity 1100 dozen weekly. 
Further information upon request. 
Buyer must act quick. Seller will buy 
part or all of production in the Gray 
from purchaser. 


Address Adv. 35, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WANTED 


Textile mill located in Con- 
necticut. High pressure 
steam and water sufficient 
for dyeing necessary. Equip- 
ment not essential. Space 
required 15,000 to 50,000 


square feet. 


Address Adv. 532, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





E. K. WATSON 


Industrial Textile Broker 
Textile Mill Properties Handled 
WARREN, R. 1. 


TODAY 


—A gvod time to make 
a list of the machines 
and equipment in your 
plant that are not in 
use, or those odd lots of 
yarns or supplies that 
you have no further 
use for. 


Send the list to the 
Clearing House Depart- 
ment of Textile World. 
A small advertisement 
at a low cost will help 
you secure buyers. The 
rates are printed at the 
head of every Clearing 
House page. 


TEXTILE WORLD 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


3 times 27.90 36.0 
4times 36.00 48.00 
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